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and  the  more  exciting  tnacks  of  bluod- 
Rhed  and  of  war,  wiiich  Christians  still 
struggle  to  reconcile  with  the  principles 
of  tiieir  faith. 

The  influence  of  light  on  physical  life  is 
a  .subject  of  which  we  at  present  know 
very  little,  and  one,  consequently,  in 
which  the  public,  in  their  still  grcjiter 
ignorance,  M’ill  take  little  interest ;  but 
the  science  of  light,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Optics^  has  been  studied  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years  by  the  bright¬ 
est  intellects  in  the  Old  and  New  World, 
consists  of  a  body  of  facts  and  laws  of  tho 
most  exlnaordinary  kind — rich  in  popular 
!V3  well  as  profound  knowledge,  and  af¬ 
fording  to  educated  students,  male  and 


Of  all  the  elements  which  play  a  high 
part  ill  the  material  universe,  the  light 
which  emanates  from  the  sun  is  certainly 
the  most  remarkable,  whether  we  view  it 
in  its  san.atory,  scieiitilic,  or  lesthetical  re¬ 
lations.  It  is,  to  speak  metaphorically, 
the  very  life-blood  of  nature,  without 
which  every  thing  material  would  fade 
and  perish.  It  is  the  fountain  of  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  external  universe,  and 
it  is  now  becoming  the  historiographer  of 
the  visible  creation,  recording  and  trans¬ 
mitting  to  future  ages  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  sublime  in  organic  and  inorganic  na¬ 
ture,  and  stamping  on  jierennial  tablets 
the  hallowed  scenes  of  domestic  life,  tho 
ever-varying  phases  of  social  intercourse. 


*  Rnstvehex  on  Light  in  its  Chemical  Relations, 
tmbracing  a  Cunsideration  of  all  the  Rhoitgraphic 
Processes.  By  UooERT  Hunt,  F.Il.8.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  1854. 
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female,  simple  and  lucid  explanations  of 
that  boundIe.s8  and  brilliant  array  of  phe¬ 
nomena  which  lis^ht  creates,  and  mani¬ 
fests,  and  develops.  While  it  has  <»iven 
to  astronomy  and  navigation  their  tele¬ 
scopes  and  instruments  of  discovery,  and 
to  the  botanist,  the  naturalist,  and  the 
physiologist,  their  microscopes,  simple, 
com])ound,  and  polarizing,  it  has  shown 
to  the  student  of  nature  how  the  juices  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  the  integuments 
and  films  of  organio  bodies,  elicit  from  the 
pure  sunbeam  its  prismatic  elements  — 
clothing  fruit  and  flower  with  their  gor¬ 
geous  attire,  bathing  every  aspect  of  na¬ 
ture  in  the  rich  and  varied  hues  of  spring 
and  of  autumn  —  p.ainting  the  sky  with 
azure  and  the  clouds  with  gold. 

Thus  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
light,  and  armed  with  the  secrets  and 
powers  which  science  has  wrested  from 
the  (iod  of  Day,  philosophers  of  our  own 
age  have  discovered  in  certain  dark  nays 
of  the  sunbeam,  a  magic  though  invisible 

f>encil,  which  can  delineate  instantaneous- 
y  every  form  of  life  and  being,  and  fix  in 
durable  outline  every  expression,  demo- 
ni.acal  or  divine,  which  the  passions  and 
intellects  of  man  can  impress  upon  the 
living  clay.  They  have  imparted  to  the 
cultivators  of  art  their  mighty  secret,  and 
thousands  of  traveling  artists  are  now  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  recording  all 
that  earth,  and  ocean,  and  air  can  display 

F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  London  and  Glas¬ 
gow,  1857. 

Ttvi  Practice  of  Photography.  By  Robert  Hi  nt, 
F.R.S.  London  and  Glasgow,  1857. 

On  the  Action  of  Light  upon  Plants,  and  of  Plants 
upon  the  Atmosphere.  By  Charles  Dalbe.ny,  Esq.. 
M.D,  F.RS..,  ProfeB.'wr  of  Chemistry  and  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  PhiL  Trans.,  1830,  pp. 
149-163. 

Researches  on  the  Influence  of  Light  on  the  Ger¬ 
mination  of  Seeds,  and  the  Grmoth  of  Plants.  By 
Mr.  Robert  Ucnt.  Secretary  to  tlto  Royal  Corn¬ 
wall  Polytechnic  Society.  Reports  of  British  As¬ 
sociation,  1842,  pp.  75—80. 

Researches  on  the  Influence  of  Light  on  the  Ger¬ 
mination  of  Seeds,  and  the  Growth  of  Plants.  By 
Mr.  Robert  IIckt,  .Secretory  to  tlie  Royal  Corn- 
well  Polytechnic  t^ociety.  Reports  of  British  As¬ 
sociation,  1844,  pp.  29-32. 

Researches  on  the  Influence  of  the  Solar  Rays  on 
(he  Growth  of  Plants.  By  the  Same.  Reports  of 
Britisli  Association,  1847,  pp.  17-30. 

On  the  Influence  of  Physical  Agents  on  Life.  By 
W.  F.  Edwards,  M.D.,  F.R..S.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Dr.  Hudokim  and  Dr.  Fisher. 
Pp.  504.  London,  1832. 

The  Stereoscope  —  its  History.  Theory,  and  Con- 
stevciiun,  with  its  Applicalion  to  the  Fine  and  Useful 


—  all  that  man  has  perjictratcd  against 
the  strongholds  of  his  enemies,  an<l  all 
that  he  has  more  wisely  done  to  inijjrove 
and  embellish  the  home  which  has  bccu 
given  him. 

A  branch  of  knowledge  so  intimately 
connected  with  our  physical  well-being, 
80  pregnant  with  displays  of  the  Divine 
wisdom  .and  beneficence,  and  so  clo.scly 
allied  in  its  a'sthetical  aspect  with  every 
interest,  social  and  domestic,  might  have 
been  expected  to  form  a  part  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  courses,  or,  through  the  agencies 
of  cheap  literature  and  pojtular  cxjio.si- 
tion,  to  have  commanded  a  place  in  the 
school  .and  in  the  drawing-room,  and  to 
h.avc  gilded,  if  not  to  have  replaced,  the 
frivolities  of  fashionable  life.  Such  expeo- 
tations,  however,  have  not  been  realized. 
Men  of  science  w'ho  are  much  in  the 
society  of  the  cduc.ated  world,  aud  c.s- 
pceiallyoftho.se  favored  classes  who  have 
the  finest  opportunities  of  acquiring  know¬ 
ledge,  arc  struck  with  the  depth  of  ignor¬ 
ance  which  they  encounter ;  while  they 
are  surprised  at  the  taste  which  so  gene¬ 
rally  prcv.ails  for  natural  history  pursuits, 
and  at  the  p.a.s.sion  which  is  universally 
exhibited  even  for  higher  scientific  inform¬ 
ation  which  can  be  comprehended  hy 
the  judgment  and  appropriated  by  the 
memory.  The  prevailing  ignorance,  there¬ 
fore,  of  which  we  speak,  is  the  oftspring 
of  an  imperfect  system  of  education,  which 
has  already  given  birth  to  great  social 

Arts,  and  to  Education.  By  Sir  D.  Brewstei^  K.ll., 
D.C.L,  F  R.S.  Ix>n(lon,  1856. 

The  Photographic  Art  Journal,  illustrated.  Nor. 
I.,  II.,  in.,  aud  IV.  February,  Marcli,  April,  and 
May,  1858. 

I)e  V Image  Photochrosnatigue  du  Spectre  Solaire. 
Par  M.  K.  Becql'krel.  Compte.s  Rondus,  etc.,  tom. 
xxviii.  p.  200.  Feb.  1849. 

Sur  une  Relation  existant  entre  la  Couleur  des  cer- 
taines  Flammes  Golor/es,  avec  les  Ima/jes  IMiogra- 
phiques  Cohrees  par  la  Lumiere.  Pur  M.  Niei’CH 
de  St.  Victor,  (.'omptos  Itendua,  etc.,  tom.  xxxii. 
p.  834.  May,  1851. 

Second  Memoire  sur  Ildiochromie.  Par  M.  Niepcs 
DK  .St.  Victor.  Comptes  Rendus,  etc.,  tom.  xx.xiv. 

p.  216. 

Troisieme  Memoire  sur  Heliochromie.  Par  M. 
Niepce  dk  St.  \'’ictoii.  Comptes  lU'udua,  etc., 
tom.  XXXV.  p.  696.  Nov.  1852. 

Memoires  sur  une  Nmwelle  Action  de  la  Lumiere 
Par  M.  NiEPCE  de  St.  Victor.  OompteM  Kimdiuv 
eta,  tom.  xlv.  p.  811.  Nov.  1857,  aud  tom.  xJvL 
pp.  448-489.  Mura,  1858. 
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PBBrscii;  Photogmpher,  Roger  Fenton.  Nos. 
I.  to  V..  folio.  Lfindon,  1856.  1867. 
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evils — to  financial  laws  unjust  to  inflivi-  { 
duals,  and  ruinous  to  the  physical  and 
moral  health  of  the  community.  If  the  ! 
public  be  ij^norant  of  science,  and  its  ap-  j 
plications,  in  tlieir  more  fascinating  and  i 
intelligible  phases ;  if  our  clergy,  in  their 
weekly  lioinilies,  never  throw  a  sunbeam  ! 
of  secular  truth  among  their  people ;  if  j 
legislators  hardly  surpass  their  constitu-  j 
cuts  in  these  essential  branches  of  know- 1 
ledge,  how  can  the  great  interests  of  civil-  , 
izjition  be  maintained  and  advanced?  how  j 
are  scientific  men  to  gain  their  place  in  I 
the  social  scale  ?  and  how  are  the  matc- 
ri.al  interests  of  a  great  nation,  depending 
so  essentially  on  the  encouragement  of  art 
and  science,  to  be  j)rolocted  and  e.xtend- 
ed  ?  I  low  is  England  to  fare,  if  she  shall 
continue  the  only  civilized  nation  which,  j 
amid  the  perpetual  struggles  of  political  ; 
faction,  never  devotes  an  hour  of  its  legis- 1 
lative  life  to  the  consideration  of  its  edu-  j 
cational  establishments  and  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  its  scientific  institutions  ? 

Imprcs.sed  with  the  importance  of  these 
facts,  and  in  the  hope  that  some  remedy 
may  be  found  for  such  a  state  of  things, 
we  have  drawn  up  the  following  article, 
in  order  to  show  hoiv  much  useful,  and 
pojudar,  and  pleasing  information  may  be 
learned  from  a  popular  exposition  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  single  ele¬ 
ment  of  light,  in  its  sanatory,  its  scientific, 
and  its  arti.stic  or  a*sthetieal  relations. 
Should  our  more  intelligent  readers  rise 
from  its  perusal  with  information  which 
they  had  not  anticipated,  and  which  they 
had  jweviously  regarded  as  beyond  their 
depth,  our  labor  in  prejiaring  it  will  be 
amply  rewarded,  and  we  shall  hope  to 
meet  them  aga^n  in  other  surveys  of  the 
more  popular  branches  of  science. 

I.  In  attempting  to  expound  the  infu- 
ence  of  light  as  a  sanafori/  agents  we 
enter  upon  a  subject  which,  in  so  far  as 
we  know,  is  entirely  new,  .and  upon  which 
little  information  is  to  be  obtained  ;  but, 
admitting  the  exi.stence  of  the  influence 
itself,  as  jiartially  established  by  observa¬ 
tion  and  analogy,  and  admitting  too  the 
va.st  importance  of  the  subject  in  its  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  aspects,  we  venture  to 
say  that  science  furnishes  us  with  princi¬ 
ples  and  methods  by  which  the  blessings 
of  light  m.ay  be  diffused  in  localities  where 
a  cheering  sunbeam  has  never  reached, 
and  where  all  the  poisons  and  malaria 
of  darkness  have  been  uaderminitig  the 


soundest  constitutions,  and  carrjing  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  race  prematurely  to  the 
grave. 

The  influence  of  light  upon  vegetable 
life  has  boon  long  and  .successfully  studied 
by  the  botanist  and  the  chemist.  The 
researches  of  Priestley,  Ingenhousz,  Senne- 
bier,  and  DecandoIIe,  and  the  more  recent 
ones  of  t’arradori,  Payen,  and  Ma^-aire, 
have  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
rays  of  tlie  sun  exert  the  most  marked 
influence  on  the  respiration,  the  absor|v 
lion,  and  the  exhalation  of  plants,  and, 
consequently,  on  their  general  and  local 
nutrition.  l)r.  Priestley  tells  ns:  “It  is 
well  known  that  'icithout  light  no  jdant 
can  thrive  ;  ami  if  it  do  grow  at  all  in  the 
dark,  it  is  always  white,  and  is  in  all  other 
respects  in  a  sick  and  weakly  state.”  lie 
is  of  opinion  that  healthy  ])lants  are  in  a 
state  similar  to  sleep  in  the  absence  of 
light,  and  that  they  resume  their  proper 
functions  when  placed  under  the  influence 
of  light  and  the  direct  action  of  the  solar 
rays. 

In  the  year  18.35,  M.  Daubeny  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  series  of 
interesting  experiments  on  the  action  of 
light  upon  plants,  when  the  luminous,  cal¬ 
orific,  or  chemical  rays  were  made  pre¬ 
ponderant  by  transmission  through  the 
follow’ing  colored  glasses  or  fluids. 


Light. 

Transparcut  Glass,  ....  7 

Orange  do.  ....  6 

Rod  do . 4 

liluo  do . 4 

Purple  do . 3 

(ireon  do . 6 

Solution  of  Ammonia,  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Copper,  ....  2 
Port  tVino, . 1 


Heat 

7 

6 

5 

3 

4 
2 


Chemical 

Kays. 

7 

4 

6 

6 

6 

3 


1  5 

3  0 


The  general  result  of  these  experiments 
is  thus  given  by  their  author:  “  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  I  am  inclined  to  infer,  from 
the  general  tenor  of  the  experiments  I 
have  hitherto  made,  that  both  the  exhala¬ 
tion  and  the  absorption  of  moisture  by 
plants,  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  in- 
lluence  of  light,  are  eflected  in  the  great¬ 
est  degree  by  the.  moat  luminous  rays, 
and  that  all  the  functions  of  the  vegetable 
economy  which  arc  owing  to  the  presence 
of  this  agent,  follow,  in  that  respect,  the 
same  law.”* 

This  curious  subject  has  been  recently 
studied  in  a  more  general  aspect  by  Mr. 


•  Phil  Tran*.  183G,  p.  162-3. 
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Robert  Hunt,  who  hnn  published  his  re-  f 
suits  in  the  reports  of  the  Rritish  Associa¬ 
tion  for  1847.  Not  content  with  ascer- ; 
tainin<:r,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  the 
.•iction  of  the  sun’s  white  and  undeconi- 
posed  lipht  u|K)n  the  germination  and 
growth  of  plants,  he  availed  himself  of  j 
the  discovery  of  the  chemical  or  invisible 
rays  of  light,  and  sought  to  determine  the 
peculiar  inducnce  of  tliese  rays  and  of  the 
various  colors  of  solar  light  up(m  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  seeds,  the  growth  of  the  wood, 
and  the  other  functions  of  j)lants. 

In  order  to  explain  the  results  which 
he  obtained,  we  must  initiate  the  reader 
into  the  constitution  of  the  white  light 
which  issues  from  the  sun.  If  we  admit 


Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Chro- 

tniuni, . 8fi  92  7 

Series  of  Blue  (llas-H.'S,  .  .  40  72  90 

.Solution  of  Sulphate  ofCopper,  Ci>  54  93 

Solution  of  Animoniate  of 

Copper, . 25  48  94 

It  is  very  obvious  th.at  the  action  of  the 
chemical  rays  will  be  obtained  from  the 
three  last  <d'  these  colored  media,  and  the 
action  of  the  luminous  and  heating  rays 
from  the  two  first,  where  the  chemical 
rays  are  companatively  feeble.  In  this 
way  Mr.  Hunt  obtained  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  results : 

1.  Light  j)re vents  the  germination  of 
seeds. 


a  cylindrical  beam  of  the  sun’s  light  |  2.  The  germination  of  seeds  is  more 

through  a  small  circular  a[)erture  into  a  i  rapid  under  the  inUtience  of  the  chemical 
dark  room,  it  will  form  a  round  white  i  rays,  separated  from  the  luminous  ones, 
spot  when  received  on  )»aper.  Now  this  than  it  is  Jinder  the  combined  inlluenco  of 
white  beam  consists  of  thre^  visible  color-  all  the  rays,  or  in  the  dark.* 
cd  beants,  which,  when  mixed  or  falling  3.  Light  ac«8  in  eflccting  the  d(fCom- 
on  the  same  8i>ot,  make  white,  and  of  two  position  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  growing 
inrisihle  beams,  one  of  which  produces  |  plant. 

heat,  and  the  other  a  chemical  influence  |  4.  The  chemic.al  rays  .and  light  (or  .all 

called  actinism,  which  produces  chemic.al  I  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  visible  to  a  jKjr- 
changes,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  |  feet  eye)  arc  essential  to  the  formation  of 
are  eralwdied  in  photographic  pictures.  1  the  coloring  matter  of  leaves. 

The  whole  sunbeam,  therefore,  contains  j  5.  Light  and  the  chemical  rays,  indo- 
luinino^tjt  or  color-making  rays,  /teatintj  pendent  of  the  rays  of  heat,  prevent  the 
rays  and  ehemitHil  rays.  '  development  of  the  reproductive  organs 

When  white  light,  therefore,  acts  upon  I  of  plants, 
plants,  wx*  recpiire  to  know  which  of  these  j  b.  The  radiations  of  he.at,  corresjiond- 
rays  produce  any  of  the  remarkable !  ing  with  the  red  rays  of  the 

changes  that  take  pl.ace  ;  and  as  it  is  not  I  spectrum,  facilitate  the  flowering  of  plants, 
easy  to  insulate  the  different  rays  and  ,  and  the  perfecting  of  their  reproductive 
make  them  act  separately,  the  inquiry  is  j  principles. 

attended  with  considerable  difticulty.  Ry  In  sftring,  Iffr.  Hunt  found  that  tho 
using  colored  glasses,  and  colored  fluids,  chemical  rays  were  the  most  active,  and 
which  absorb  certain  rays  of  white  light  ia  very  considerable  excess,  as  compared 
and  allow  others  to  pass,  Mr.  Hunt  made  I  with  those  of  light  and  heat.  As  the 
arrangements  by  which  he  could  submit  s’nnutcr  advanced,  the  light  .and  heat  in- 
pljints  to  an  exce-ss  of  red,  yellow,  or  blue  creased  in  a  very  great  degree  relatively 
rays,  or  to  an  excess  of  the  heating  rays,  j  to  the  chemical  rays ;  and  in  autumn,  the 
or  of  the  chemical  or  actinic  ones.  *Iu  light  .and  the  chemical  rays  both  diminish 
this  way,  he  was  not  able  to  study  the  j  relatively  to  the  rays  of  heat,  which  are 
pure  influence  of  any  of  those  rays  in  a  !  by  far  the  most  extensive, 
state  of  i>erfect  insulation,  but  merely  the  j  “  In  the  spring,”  says  ^Ir.  Hunt,  “  when 
influence  of  a  preponderance  of  one  set  of  seeds  germm.ate  and  yoting  vegetation 
rays  over  others,  which  is  sufficient  to  in-  awakes  from  the  re|x»sc  of  winter,  we  And 
dicate  to  a  certain  extent  their  decided  excess  of  that  ])rinciple  which  imparts 
action.  This  will  be  better  understood  the  required  stiimdus ;  in  the  summer, 
from  a  few  results  obtained  with  differ-  this  exciting  agent  is  counterbalanced  by 

ently  colored  media.  -  -  -  -  - 

ri^  I  Chemicmi  *  This  important  result  has  l)Ocn  confirmed  by  the 
Heat.  iiay,_  oltacrrations,  on  a  larpe  scale,  of  the  Messis.  Lawsua 
White  light  contains  .  .  .  100  100  100  and  Sons  of  Edinburgh.  Sec  Hunt's /V)cti  j/ f/ Slci- 

Bolution  of  Bichromate  of  crux.  Sd  Edition,  appendix,  and  Itwarchea  on  Light, 

Potash, .  87  92  27  p.  375. 
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another  possessing  different  powers,  upon 
the  exercise  of  which  llie  structural  form¬ 
ation  of  the  plant  depends;  and  in  the 
autumnal  season  tliose  are  ciiecked  by  a 
mysterious  agency  wliich  we  can  scarcely 
recognize  as  heat,  although  oonnecte«l 
with  calorific  manifestations,  upon  which 
appears  to  depend  the  develo[iment  of  the 
flower  and  the  ^)crfection  of  the  seed.” 

The  very  curious  fact  of  plants 
toti'ardi*  the  lUjht^  as  if  to  catch  its  influ¬ 
ence,  must  have  been  frequently  observed. 
.Mr.  Hunt  found  that  “under  all  ordinary 
circumstances,  plants,  in  a  very  decided 
manner,  bent  toirards  the  light and, 
what  is  exceedingly  interesting,  when  the 
light  emjiloyed  was  red,  from  j»assing 
through  red  fluid  media,  the  jd<tntit  tie  de- 
eide<ljy  bent  from  it.  'fhe  property  of 
bending  towards  tbe  light  is  strikingly 
exhibited  by  the  potato;  ainl  it  has  been 
found  that  the  yellme  or  most  luminous 
rays  are  most  etticacious  in  jiroducing  this 
movement,  while  the  red  rays,  as'  before, 
produce  a  repulsive  effect. 

If  light,  then,  is  so  essential  to  the  life 
of  plants,  that  they  will  even  exert  a 
limited  power  of  locomotion  in  order  to 
n*ach  it,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  supiiose 
that  it  may  be  nect'ssary,  though  to  a  less 
extent,  for  the  development  and  growth 
of  animals.  When  we  look  at  the  ditVer- 
ent  classes  of  the  inferior  animals,  we 
hardly  observe  any  relations  with  light 
excepting  those  of  vision  ;  but,  under  the 
conviction  that  light  does  influence  .animal 
life,  various  naturalists  have  devoteil  their 
attention  to  the  subject.  lu  his  chapter 
“on  the  influence  of  light  upon  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  body,”  I)r.  W.  F.  Edwards 
has  given  us  some  important  information 
on  the  effect  of  light  in  the  development 
of  animals,  or  in  those  changes  of  form 
which  they  undergo  in  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  conception  and  fecundation,  an<l 
.adult  age — a  process  which,  [treviously  tct 
birth,  is  generally  c.arried  on  in  the  dark. 
“  There  .are,  however,  animals,”  s.ays  Dr. 
Edwards,  “  whose  impregnated  eggs  are 
hatched,  notw  ithst.andiug  their  exposure 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Of  this  number 
are  the  liatrachians,  (frogs.)  I  wished  to 
determine  what  influence  light,  independ¬ 
ently  of  heat,  might  exercise  upon  this 
kind  of  development.”  With  this  view’, 
he  placed  some  frog’s  spawn  in  water,  in 
a  vessel  rendered  impervious  to  light,  and 
some  in  another  vessel  which  was  trans¬ 
parent.  They  were  exposed  to  the  same 


I  temperature,  but  the  nays  of  the  sun 
were  admitted  to  the  transparent  vessel. 
I  AH  tluieffffs  erpoeed  to  light  leere  develtpjy- 
\  ed  in  eueeeeeion,  but  none  of  thoee  in  the 
dark  did  ireU. 

As  almost  all  animals  are  more  or  less 
exposed  to  light  atler  birth.  Dr.  Edwards 
!  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  deter- 
;  mine  the  peculiar  effect  of  light  upon  the 
deeelojnnent  of  the,  hodg.  As  all  animals, 
in  growing,  gradually  change  tlu-ir  form 
ami  proportions,  and  make  it  difficult  to 
;  observe  slight  sliades  of  modification,  he 
chose  for  his  experiments  species  among 
the  vertebrata  whoso  development  }»re- 
sents  precise  and  palpable  differences. 
These  conditions  are  combined  in  the 
highest  degree  in  the  frog.  In  its  first 
-  period  it  has  the  form  ami  even  the  mode 
!  of  life  of  a  fish,  with  a  tail  ami  gills,  and 
without  limbs.  Iti  its  second  period  it  is 
completely  luet.amorphosed  into  a  reptile, 
having  acquired  four  limbs,  and  lost  its 
j  tail  and  gills  and  all  resemblance  to  a  fish. 

;  Dr.  Edwards  employed  the  tadpoles  of 
th  •  R  <na,  obetetrieiane,  and  he  found 
that  all  those  which  enjoyed  the  presem-e 
,  of  the  light  underwent  the  change  of 
form  appertaining  to  the  adult.  “  We 
see,  then,”  says  Dr.  Eilwanls,  “th.at  the 
action  of  light  tends  to  de.eelop  the  differ- 
I  ent  jHirte  of  the  botfg  in  that  Just  propor¬ 
tion  which  characterizes  the  type  of  the 
species.  This  type  is  well  characterized 
,  only  in  the  adult.  'Phe  deviations  from 
it  are  the  more  strongly  marke<l  the 
nearer  the  anim.al  is  to  the  period  of  its 
,  birth.  If,  therefore,  there  were  any 
sp<‘cies  existing  in  circumstances  unfavor¬ 
able  to  their  further  development,  they 
might  possibly  long  sid)sist  under  a  type 
very  different  from  that  which  nature  had 
designed  for  them.  The  Protene  angai- 
'  formie  appears  to  bo  of  this  numbt'r.  The 
facts  above  mentioned  tend  to  confirm 
;  this  opinion.  The  Protene  angnifortnie 
lives  in  the  subterraneous  waters  of  C’ai'- 
niola,  where  the  absence  of  light  unites 
;  with  the  low  tem|>erature  of  those  lakes 
I  in  preventing  the  develoiunent  of  the 
'  peculiar  form  of  the  ailult.” 

The  experiments  of  M.  Morren  on  the 
anim.alculcs  generated  in  stagnant  waters, 

,  and  those  of  M.  Moleschott  on  the  respir- 
■  ation  of  frogs  as  measured  by  the  ipiantity 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  they  exh.ale, 

^  confirm  the  general  results  obtained  by 
!  Dr.  Edwards ;  but  the  most  important 
I  researches  on  the  subject  have  just  been 
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published  by  3f.  Bedard,  in  the  Note  ] 
whidi  appears  among  the  works  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  During  the  last  four 
years,  he  has  been  occupied  with  a  series 
of  experiments  on  the  influence  of  the 
white  and  colored  light  of  the  spectrum,  I 
on  the  principal  functions  of  nutrition ;  ^ 
and,  in  the  Note  referred  tt),  he  has  pre-  I 
sented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  a  | 
concise  form,  some  of  the  more  important 
results  which  he  has  obtained. 

Having  placed  the  eggs  of  the  fly 
(Musca  carnaria)  in  six  bell  glasses,  violet , 
blue,  red,  yellow,  treiusparcnt,  and  yreen, 
he  found,  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days, 
that  the  worms  were  most  developed  iti 
the  violet  and  blue  glasses,  and  least  in 
the  green;  the  influence  of  the  other 
colors  diminishing  in  the  order  we  have 
named  them  from  violet  to  green.  Be¬ 
tween  these  extremes  the  worms  develop¬ 
ed  were  as  three  to  one  both  with  respect 
to  bulk  and  length. 

In  studying  the  influence  of  the  differ¬ 
ently  colored  rays  uj)on  frogs,  which  have 
an  energetic  cutaneous  respiration  equal, 
and  often  superior  to  their  pulmonary  re¬ 
spiration,  M.  Bedard  found  that  the  same 
weight  of  frogs  j)roduced  more  than 
twice  the  quantity  of  carbotiic  acid  under 
the  green  than  under  the  reel  glass.  "When 
the  same  frogs  were  skinned,  the  opposite  ; 
result  was  obtained.  The  carbonic  acid 
was  then  greater  in  the  red  than  in  the  ; 
grej-n  rays.  ' 

In  a  number  of  experiments  on  the 
cutaneous  exhalations  of  the  vapor  ofj 
water  from  frogs,  the  quantity  was  one  j 
half  less  in  darkness  than  in  white  or  violet  , 
light,  in  which  the  exhalation  was  the  ' 
same.*  | 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  influence  j 
of  light  upon  the  human  frame,  jihysical 
and  mental,  in  health  and  disease,  in  deve-  ’ 
loping  the  perfect  form  of  the  adult,  and 
in  preserving  it  from  premature  decay. 
We  regret  to  find  that  our  knowledge  on  j 

•  “  Profi*83or  E.  Fort)e8  and  Mr.  Couch  l>ave  botli  \ 
remarked  tliat  ihe  vegetables  and  animals  near  tlie  j 
surface  of  the  sea  arc  brilliantly  colored,  but  that  i 
they  gradually  lose  the  brightness  of  their  hue  as  j 
tliey  descend,  until  the  animals  of  the  lowest  zone  i 
are  found  to  l>o  nearly  colorless.  .  .  .  Organi¬ 

zation  and  life  exist  only  at  the  surGico  of  our  1 
planet,  and  under  the  influence  of  light  Those  I 
depths  of  the  ocean  at  which  an  everlasting  dark-  I 
ness  prevails  arc  the  region  of  silence  and  eternal  j 
death." — Hunt’s  Utaearcha,  eic^  Appendix  No.  vii. 
p.  3dG.  I 


these  points  is  so  extremely  limited,  and 
we  are  surprised  that  physicians  and  phy¬ 
siologists  should  not  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  their  numerous  opportunities,  in 
hospitals,  jrrisons,  and  mad-houses,  of 
stmlying  so  important  a  subject.  We  must 
gro|)e  our  way,  therefore,  among  general 
sjMJculations  and  insulated  facts,  in  the 
hope  of  arriving  at  some  positive  results ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  direct  in¬ 
fluence  of  light  over  the  jdienomena  of 
life,  will  not  be  found  limited  to  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom  and  the  lower  races  of  the 
animal  world. 

Man,  in  his  most  ])erfect  type,  is  doubt¬ 
less  to  be  found  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  globe,  where  the  solar  influences 
\  of  light,  heat,  and  chemical  rays  are  so 
I  nicely  balanced.  Under  the  scorching  heat 
;  of  the  tropics,  man  can  not  call  into  exer- 
;  ci.se  his  highest  }>owers.  The  calorific 
rays  are  all-i)owerful  there,  and  lassitude 
of  body  and  immaturity  of  miml  are  its 
necessary  results ;  while  in  the  darkne.ss 
of  the  l*olar  regions  the  distinctive 
I  characters  of  our  sjiecies  almost  disappear, 

:  in  the  absence  of  those  solar  influences 
'  which  are  so  powerful  in  the  organic 
I  world. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  arc  obliged 
to  seek  for  health  in  a  southern  climate, 
that  an  ample  shan*  of  light  is  considered 
neces.sary  for  its  recovery.  In  all  the 
hotels  and  lodging-houses  in  France  and 
Italy  the  apartments  with  a  south  ex|K)8- 
urc  are  earnestly  .sought  for,  and  the 
patient,  under  the  advice  of  his  jdiysician, 
strives  to  fix  himself  in  these  genial  local¬ 
ities.  The  salutary  effect,  however,  thus 
ascribed  to  light,  might  arise  from  the 
greater  warmth  which  accompanies  the 
solar  rays;  but  this  can  hardly  be  the 
case  in  mild  climates,  or  indeed  in  any 
climate  where  a  fixed  artificial  tempera¬ 
ment  can  be  easily  maintained.  Some¬ 
thing,  too,  is  doubtless  owing  to  the 
cheering  effect  of  light  upon  an  invalid  ; 
but  this  effect  is  not  excluded  from  ajtart- 
ments  so  situated,  that  out  of  a  western 
or  a  northern  window  we  may  see  the 
finest  scenery  illuminated  by  the  full  blaze 
of  a  meridian  sun. 

While  oiir  distinguished  countryman, 
Sir  iTames  Wylie,  late  physician  to  the 
EmjK'ror  of  Kussia,  resided  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  he  studied  the  effect  of  light  as  a 
curative  agent.  In  the  hospitals  of  that 
city  there  were  apartments  entirely  with¬ 
out  light ;  and  upon  comparing  the  nnm- 
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bor  of  patients  who  left  these  apartments  | 
cured,  he  found  that  they  were  only  one  j 
foiirth  the  number  of  those  who  went  out  ; 
cured  from  properly  lighted  rooms.  In  | 
this  case  the  curative  agency  could  not  I 
reasonably  be  ascribed  either  to  the  sufK*-  , 
rior  warmth  or  ventilation  of  the  well-  ! 
lighted  apartments,  because  in  all  such  i 
hospitals  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  is  a  , 
special  object  of  attention,  and  tin*  heat- ' 
ing  of  wards  without  windows  is  not  dith- 
cult  to  accomplish.  i 

lint  though  the  records  of  our  great 
hospitals  may  not  assist  us  in  our  present 
inquiry,  yet  facts,  sufficiently  authentic  ; 
and  instructive,  maybe  gathered  from  va¬ 
rious  quarters.  In  the  years  of  cholera, 
when  this  frightful  disease  nearly  decimat¬ 
ed  the  population  of  some  of  the  principal 
cities  in  the  world,  it  W'as  invariably  found  , 
th.at  the  deaths  were  more  numerous  in  , 
narrow'  streets  and  northern  exposures,  , 
where  the  salutary  beams  of  light  and  ac-  , 
tinisni  had  seldom  shed  their  benelicial  in-  ; 
liuenccs.  'I'he  resistless  epidemic  found 
an  e.asy  prey  among  a  people  whose  phy¬ 
sical  organizjition  had  not  been  matured 
under  those  benign  intluences  of  solar  ra¬ 
diation  which  shed  health  and  happiness 
over  our  fertile  plains,  onr  open  valleys, 
and  those  mount.ain  sides  and  elevated  pla- ' 
teaus  where  man  is  ]»crniitted  to  breathe  | 
in  the  brighter  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  i 
Had  we  the  means  of  investigating  the  | 
history  of  dungeon  life — of  those  noble  i 
martyrs  whom  ecclesiastical  and  political  i 
tyranny  have  immured  in  darkness — or  of  1 
those  wicked  men  whom  law  and  justice 
have  reinlered  it  indis|»ensable  to  separate  1 
from  their  species,  we  should  find  many  i 
examples  of  the  terrible  eftects  W'hich  have 
been  engendered  by  the  exclusion  of  all  : 
those  inHuenccs  which  we  have  shown  to  i 
be  necessary  for  the  nutrition  and  devel¬ 
opment,  not  only  of  plants,  but  of  many  ■ 
of  the  low'er  animals.  | 

Dr.  Edwards,  whose  experiments  on  an- : 
irnals  wo  have  already  referred  to,  applies  | 
to  man  the  principles  which  he  deduced 
from  them ;  and  he  maintains  even,  that  ' 
in  “  climates  in  which  nudity  is  not  incom¬ 
patible  w  ith  health,  the  ejrpomre  of  the  \ 
whole  surface  of  the  body  to  Ihjht  trill  be 
very  fanmihle  to  the  reyular  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  body."  In  support  of  this  opin¬ 
ion,  he  quotes  a  remarkable  passage  from 
Baron  Humboldt’s  Voyaye  to  the  Equa¬ 
torial  Regions  of  the  trVoAc,  in  which  ho 
is  speaking  of  the  people  called  Chaymas : 


“  Both  men  and  women,”  he  says,  “  are 
very  muscular  ;  their  forms  are  fleshy  and 
rounded.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  I 
have  not  seen  a  single  indicidual  with  a 
natural  deformity.  I  can  sav  the  same  of 
many  thousands  of  Caribs,  Aluyscas,  and 
Mexic.an  Peruvian  Indians,  whom  we  have 
observed  during  five  years.  Defonnitie* 
and  deviations  an*  exceedingly  rare  in 
certain  races  of  men,  especially  those  who 
have  the  skin  strongly  colored.” 

If  light  thus  develops  in  certain  r.ices 
the  perfect  type  of  the  adult  who  has 
grown  under  its  influence,  we  can  hardly 
avoid  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Dr.  Ed¬ 
wards,  “  That  the  want  of  sufficient  light 
must  constitute  one  of  the  external  causes 
which  produce  those  deviations  in  form  in 
children  aflected  with  scrofula  ;”  and  the 
more  so,  as  it  has  been  generally  observ¬ 
ed,  that  this  disease  is  most  prevalent  in 
poor  children  living  in  confined  and  dark 
streets"  h’ollowing  out  the  same  j)rin- 
ciple.  Dr.  Edwards  “infers  that,  in  cases 
where  these  deformities  do  not  appear  in¬ 
curable,  ejrposnre  to  the  sun  in  the  oftett 
air  is  on<i  of  the  means  tending  to  restore, 
a  good  conformation."  It  is  true,  he 
ad(ls,  “  that  the  light  which  falls  uf)on  our 
clothes  acta  only  by  the  heat  which  it  oc¬ 
casions,  but  the  exposed  parts  receive  the 
peculiar  influence  of  the  light.  Among 
these  j»arts,  we  must  certainly  regard  the 
eyes  as  not  merely  designed  to  enable  us 
to  perceive  cf)lor,  form,  and  size.  Their 
exquisite  sensibility  to  light  must  render 
them  ])eculiarly  ada|)ted  to  transmit  the 
influence  of  this  agent  throughout  the  sys¬ 
tem;  and  we  know  that  the  impression  of 
even  a  moderate  light  upon  these  organs 
produces  in  several  acute  diseases  a  gene¬ 
ral  exacerbation  of  symptonis.” 

The  idea  of  light  passing  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  through  the  eyes,  and  influencing  the 
other  functions  of  the  body,  though  at 
first  startling,  merits,  doubtless,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  physiologists.  The  light,  and  heat, 
and  chemical  rays  of  the  sun,  combined  in 
every  picture  on  the  retimi,  necessarily 
piuss  to  the  brain  through  the  visiuii 
nerves ;  and,  as  the  luminous  rays  only 
!  are  concerned  in  vision,  we  can  hardly 
conceive  that  the  chemical  and  heating 
rays  have  no  function  whatever  to  per- 
;  form. 

!  If  the  light  of  d.ay,  then,  freely  admit- 
!  ted  into  our  ai)artments,  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  human  form,  physical 
i  and  mental ;  and  if  the  same  blessed  ele- 
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incnt  lends  its  aid  to  art  and  nature  in  the 
cure  of  disease,  it  becomes  a  personal  and 
a  national  duty  to  construct  our  dwellin^- 
hou8c.s,  our  schools,  our  work-shops,  our 
churche.s,  our  villae^es,  and  our  cities,  upon 
such  princii>les  and  in  such  styles  of  archi¬ 
tecture  as  will  allow  the  life-cfiving  cle¬ 
ment  to  have  the  fullest  and  the  freest  in¬ 
gress,  and  to  chase  from  every  crypt,  and 
cell,  and  corner,  the  elements  of  unclean- 
tiess  and  comiption,  which  have  a  vested 
interest  in  darknes.s. 

Although  we  have  not,  like  Howard, 
visited  the  prisons  and  lazarettos  of  our 
own  and  foreign  countries,  in  order  to 
number  and  describe  the  dungeons  and 
caverns  in  which  the  victims  of  political 
power  are  ])erishing  without  light  and  air, 
yet  we  have  examined  private  houses  and 
inns,  and  even  palaces,  in  which  there  are 
many  occupied  apartments  etjually  devoid 
of  light  and  ventilation.  In  some  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  in  many  of 
the  tinest  towns  of  Italy,  where  external 
nature  smiles  in  her  brightest  attire,  there 
are  streets  and  lanes  in  such  <‘lose  com- 
prcs.sion,  the  houses  on  one  side  almost 
touching  those  of  the  other,  that  himdr«Mls 
of  thousands  of  human  beings  are  neither 
supplied  with  light  nor  with  air,  and  arc 
compelled  to  carry  on  their  professions  in 
what  seems  to  a  stranger  almost  totiil 
darkness.  Providence,  more  beneficent 
than  man,  has  provided  a  means  of  light¬ 
ing  up  to  a  certmn  extent  the  workman’s 
home,  by  the  expanding  power  of  the 
pupil  of  his  eye,  in  order  to  admit  a  great¬ 
er  quantity  of  rays,  and  by  an  increased 
sensibility  of  his  retina,  which  renders  vi¬ 
sible  what  is  feebly  illuminated ;  but  the 
very  exercise  of  such  powers  is  painful 
and  insalutary,  and  every  attempt  that  is 
made  to  see  when  seeing  is  an  effort,  or 
to  read  and  work  with  a  straining  eye  and 
an  erring  hand,  is  injurious  to  the  organ 
of  vision,  and  must  sooner  or  later  impair 
its  powers.  Thus  deprived  of  the  light  of 
day,  thousands  .are  obliged  to  carry  on 
their  trades  {)rincipally  by  artificial  light — 
by  the  consumption  of  tallow,  oil,  or  car¬ 
bureted  hydrogen  gas  —  thus  inhaling 
from  morning  till  midnight  the  oftensive 
o<lor8,and  breathing  the  polluted  cfHuvia, 
which  are  more  or  loss  the  j)roducts  of  ar¬ 
tificial  illumination. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  such  evils, 
shortening  and  ren»lering  miserable  the 
life  of  man,  can  l>e  removed  by  legislation 
or  by  arbitrary  power.  Attempts  are 
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gradually  being  made,  in  various  great 
cities,  to  replace  their  densely  congregat¬ 
ed  streets  and  dwellings  by  structures  at 
once  ornamental  and  salutary ;  and  liu- 
ropc  is  now  admiring  that  great  renova¬ 
tion  in  a  neighboring  capital,  by  which 
hundreds  of  streets  and  thousands  of 
dwellings,  once  the  seat  of  poverty  ami 
crime,  are  now  replaced  by  architectural 
combinations  the  most  beautifid,  and  by 
hotels  and  j»al.‘ices  which  vie  with  th« 
finest  edifices  of  (treek  or  of  Uoman  art. 

These  great  im|>rovemcnts,  however, 
are  necessarily  local  and  juirtiul,  and  cen¬ 
turies  must  pass  away  before  wc  can  ex¬ 
pect  those  revolutions  in  our  domestic  and 
city  architecture  under  which  the  masses 
of  the  people  will  find  a  cheerful  and  well- 
lighted  and  well-ventilated  home.  We 
must,  therefore,  attack  the  evil  as  it  ex¬ 
ists  ;  and  call  upon  science  to  give  us  such 
a  remedy  as  she  can, supply.  Science  does 
possess  such  a  remedy,  which,  however, 
has  its  limits,  but  within  those  limits  her 
jninciples  and  methods  are  umjue.stion- 
able  and  efficacious. 

Wherever  there  is  a  window  there  is 
light,  which  it  is  intended  to  admit.  In 
narrow  streets  and  Lanes  this  ])ortion  of 
light  comes  from  the  sky,  and  its  value  as 
an  illuminating  agent  depends  on  its  mag¬ 
nitude  or  area,  and  on  its  varying  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  sun  in  its  daily  path.  But 
whether  it  be  large  or  small,  bright  or  ob¬ 
scure,  it  is  the  oidy  source  of  light  hich 
any  window  can  command ;  and  the  pro¬ 
blem  which  science  pretends  to  stdve  is  to 
throw  into  the  dark  apartment  as  much 
light  .as  pos.siblc — all  the  light,  indeed,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  which  is  necessarily  lost  in 
the  process  cmjtloyed.  Let  us  stqtpose 
that  the  street  is  a  fathom  wide,  or  two 
yards,  and  that  the  two  opposite  faces  of 
it  are  of  such  a  nature  that  we  can  see  out 
of  a  window  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
sky  two  yards  wide.  Now,  the  lintel  of 
the  window  generally  jirojects  six  or  eight 
inches  beyoml  the  outer  surface  of  tho 
panes  of  glass,  so  that  if  the  window  is  at 
a  considerable  distance  below  the  lumi¬ 
nous  portion  of  the  sky,  not  a  single  ray 
from  that  portion  can  fall  u|)on  tho  panes 
of  glass.  If  we  sup{>ose  the  panes  of  glass 
to  be  made  flush  with  the  outer  wall,  rays 
from  every  part  of  the  luminous  space  will 
fall  u|)on  the  outer  surface  of  the  glass, 
but  so  obliquely  that  it  will  be  nearly  all 
reflected,  and  the  small  |>ortion  which 
does  pass  through  the  glass  will  have  no 
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illumin.atin^  power,  as  it  must  fall  upon  I  glinj?  against  the  feeble  light  which  the 
the  surface  of  the  stone  lintel  on  which  opposite  wall  threw  into  his  window.  We 
the  window  now'  rests.  If  we  now  re- '  counseled  him  to  extend  a  blind  of  tine 
move  our  w'indow,  and  substitute  another  j  w’hite  muslin  on  the  outside  of  his  wiu- 
in  which  all  the  panes  of  glass  are  rough-  dow’,  and  flush  with  the  wall.  The  ex- 
ly  ground  on  their  outside,  and  flush  Avith  i>criinent  was  soon  made.  The  light  of 
the  outer  wall,  a  mass  of  light  will  be  in- ;  the  sky  above  wius  caught  by  the  fibres 
troduced  into  the  apartment,  reflected  '  of  the  linen  and  throw'n  straight  upon  his 
from  the  innumerable  faces  or  facets  which  |  writing-table,  as  if  it  had  been  reflected 
the  rough  grinding  of  the  glass  has  pro- 1  from  an  equal  surtace  of  ground  glass, 
duced.  Tlie  whole  window  will  apiiear  i  We  recollect  another  case  equally  illus- 
as  if  the  sky  Averc  beyond  it,  and  from  ev- 1  trative  of  our  process.  A  party  visiting 
ery  point  of  this  luminous  surface  light  the  mausoleum  of  a  Scottish  nobleman, 
will  radiate  into  all  parts  of  the  room.  {  wished  to  see  the  gilded  receptacles  of 
The  effect  thus  obtained  might  be  greatly  I  the  dead  A\  hich  occupied  its  interior, 
increased  Avere  avo  permitted  to  allow  the  !  There  Avas  only  one  small  AA-indow 
lower  part  of  the  Avindow  to  be  placed  be- !  through  Avhich  the  light  entered,  but  it 
yond  the  face  of  the  Avail,  and  thus  give  did  not  fall  upon  the  objects  thatAvere  to 
the  ground  surface  of  the  j>anes  sucli  an  j  be  ex.amined.  Upon  stretching  a  muslin 
inclined  position  .as  to  enable  them  to  baiidkerchief  from  its  four  comers,  it 
cjitch  a  larger  portion  of  the  sky.  The  threw  such  a  quantity  of  light  into  the 
jdates  or  sheets  of  glass  Avhich  should  be  crypt  as  to  display  fully  its  contents, 
employed  in  this  process,  may  b*;  so  cor-  [  lint  while  our  j)rocess  of  illuminating 
rugated  on  one  side,  .as  even  to  throw  in  '  dark  .a]).artments  is  a  great  utilitarian 
light  that  had  suffered  total  reflection.  In  agent,  it  is  .also  an  jeslhetical  power  of 
aid  of  this  method  of  distributing  light,  it  some  value,  enabling  the  architect  to 
AA'ould  bo  .advis.able  to  have  the  opposite  give  the  full  effect  of  his  design  to  the 
fa<-es  of  the  street,  oven  to  the  chimney  external  facade  of  his  building,  without 
tops,  AvhiteAvashe<l,  and  kept  white  Avitli  exhibiting  to  the  public  eye  any  of  the 
lime  ;  arid  for  the  same  rt'.ason,  the  ceiling  vulgar  arrangements  which  are  re*juired 
and  Avails  and  llooring  of  the  ap.artment  in  its  interior,  'fhe  N.ational  Picture 
should  be  as  white  as  jiossible,  and  all  the  i  Uallery  of  Kdinburgh,  erected  on  the 
furniture  of  the  lightest  colors.  1  Laving  |  Mound,  from  the  be.autiful  designs  of  the 
seen  such  effects  ])roduccd  by  imj)erfect  j  late  W.  II.  I*layfair,  is  lightedfrom  above, 
means,  we  feel  as  if  Ave  had  introduced  our  !  but  there  are  certain  small  apartments  on 
poor  Avorkmau  or  ncedlcAvoman  from  a  j  the  Avest  side  of  the  building  which  can 
tlungeon  into  a  summer-house.  Jiy  juish- '  not  be  thus  lighted,  and  these  being 
ing  out  the  Avindows,  avo  have  incre.ased  |  very  useful,  the  architect  Av.as  obliged 
the  (piantity  of  air  Avhich  they  bre.athe,  i  to  light  them  by  little  AvindoAvs  in  the 
and  we  have  en.abled  the  housemaid  to  |  AA'CStern  fac.ado.  These  Avindows  .are  dark 
look  into  dark  corners  aa  here  there  h.ad  I  g.ashes  in  the  AA’.all,  about  tAVo  feet  high 
hitherto  nestled  .all  the  elements  of  cor- j  and  one  foot  broad,  and  being  un fort un- 
ruption.  'I'o  tiujse  inmates  the  sun  has  atcly  placed  near  the  Ionic  portico,  the 
risen  sooner  and  set  later,  and  the  mid- '  principal  feature  ofthe  building,  they  en- 
night  lamp  is  no  longer  lighted  Avhen  all  tirely  destroy  the  symmetry  and  beauty 
nature  is  smiling  under  the  blessed  influ-  of  its  western  facade.  Had  there  been 
ences  of  d.ay.  no  science  in  Edinburgh  to  give  counsel 

lint  it  is  not  merely  to  the  poor  man’s  on  this  occasion,  the  architect  should 
home  that  these  proce.sses  are  applicable,  have  Icfl  his  little  .apartments  to  the  ten- 
In  all  great  towns,  Avhere  neither  palaces  ’  der  mercies  of  g.as  or  oil ;  but  science  had 
m>r  houses  can  be  insulated,  there  are,  in  a  complete  remedy  for  the  evil, 
almost  every  edifice,  dark  and  gloomy  If  it  is  important  to  obtain  a  proper  il- 
crypts  thirsting  for  light ;  and  in  the  city  j  lumination  of  our  .apartments  when  the 
of  London,  there  are  Avarehouses  and  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  it  is  doubly  im- 
places  of  business  Avhere  the  light  of  d.ay  |  portant  Avhen  ho  h:vs  left  us  altogether  to 
.almost  never  enters.  On  visiting  a  a  short-lived  tAvilight,  or  con.signcd  us  to 
friend,  Avhosc  duty  conlined  him  to  his  the  tender  mercies  of  the  moon.  In  the 
desk  during  the  otticial  part  of  the  day,  i  one  case,  it  is  chiefly  in  ill-constructed 
we  found  him  with  bleared  eyes,  strug- 1  dwelling-houses,  and  large  toAvns  and 
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cities,  whore  a  dense  population,  crowded  ] 
into  a  liinited  area,  occupy  streets  and  | 
lanes  in  almost  absolute  darkness,  that  j 
science  is  called  upon  for  her  aid  ;  but  in  ; 
the  other,  we  demand  from  her  the  best  1 
system  of  artiticial  illumination,  under  , 
which  w'c  must  sj)end  nearly  one  third  of , 
oi/r  liveiSy  whether  they  arc  jiassed  in  the  i 
cottage  or  in  the  palace,  in  the  open  vil-  1 
lage  or  in  the  crowded  city.  j 

When  we  j»ass  from  the  dickering  | 
flame  of  a  wood  tire  to  rods  of  pine-root  i 
charged  with  turpentine — from  the  cy- ; 
Under  of  tallow'  to  the  vase  tilled  with  oil  : 
— from  the  wax  lights  to  the  flame  ofi 
ga.s,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  electric 
light — we  see  the  rapid  stride  which  art  j 
and  science  have  taken  in  the  illumina-  | 
tion  of  our  houses  and  streets.  We  have  ; 
obtained  a  sutticient  source  of  light :  w'e  , 
require  only  to  use  it  safely,  economically,  | 
and  salubriously.  The  method  which  we  j 
mean  not  only  to  recommend,  but  to  ! 
press  upon  the  public  attention,  unites  the  ^ 
three  qualities  which  are  essential  in  . 
house  illumination  ;  but  till  our  legisla-  : 
tors,  and  architects,  and  the  leaders  ofj 
public  opinion,  shall  be  more  .alive  to  the  | 
importance  of  seientitic  truths,  in  their  j 
ractical  jihase,  we  have  no  hope  ofi 
eing  honored  with  their  suj>port.  True  i 
knowledge,  how'ever,  advances  with  time,  j 
Vulgar  prejudices  are  gradually  worn  1 
down,  and  in  less  than  a  century,  whether 
we  have  the  electric  light  or  not,  w'c 
shall  have  our  artiticLal  suns  .shedding 
their  bencticent  rays  under  the  guidance 
of  science. 

The  present  method  of  lighting  our 
houses,  by  burning  the  lights  within  its  i 
apartments,  is  attended  with  many  evils. 
The  intolerable  increase  of  temperature 
in  well-lighted  rooms,  whether  they  are 
occupied  by  small  or  large  jiarties — the 
rapid  consumption  of  the  oxygen,  which 
our  resjiiratory  system  requires  to  be  un- 
diminished — tlie  ottensive  smell  of  the 
unconsume<l  gas — the  stench  of  the  ole¬ 
aginous  products  of  combustion  —  the 
damage  done  to  gilded  furniture  and  pic¬ 
ture-frames — the  positive  injury  inflicted 
on  the  eyes,  by  the  action  of  a  number  of 
sc.attercd  lights  upon  the  retina — and  the 
risks  of  fire  and  exjdosion,  are  strong  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  system  of  internal  illumin¬ 
ation.  About  half  a  century  ago,  the 
writer  of  this  article  proposed  to  illumin¬ 
ate  our  houses  by  burning  the  gas  exter¬ 
nally,  or  placing  it  within  the  walls  of  the 


house,  or  in  any  other  way  by  which  the 
products  of  combustion  should  not  vitiate 
the  air  of  the  apartment.  The  plan  was 
received  with  a  smile.  It  had  not  even 
the  honor  of  being  ridiculed.  It  Wfvs  too 
Quixotic  to  endanger  existing  interests, 
or  trench  upon  vested  rights.  Owing  to 
the  extended  use  of  gas,  however,  its 
evils  became  more  generally  telt ;  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  alter  the  existing 
system  till  1839,  when  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  (Commons  was  appointed  to 
impiire  into  the  be.st  metluxl  of  lighting 
the  House.  Many  eminent  individu.als 
tvere  examined  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  the  now  sys¬ 
tem  was  adopted  of  lighting  from  with 
out,  or  in  which  the  air  breathed  by  the 
members  is  entirely  separated  from  the 
air  which  supplies  the  burners.  A  sitnilar 
change  has,  we  believe,  been  made  in  the 
mode  of  lighting  the  House  of  Lords; 
but  the  new  system,  in  its  most  general 
aspect,  has  been  admirably  carried  out  in 
one  or  more  apartments  in  Ruckingham 
Palace,  where  the  light  is  distributed  fr*tm 
the  roof,  as  if  from  the  sky  above,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  sources  of  light  being  visi¬ 
ble. 

Dr.  Arnott  has  taught  us  hotv  to  heat 
our  apartments  with  coal  fires  without 
breathing  either  the  gases  or  the  dust 
which  they  difl’use.  Why  should  we  de¬ 
lay  to  light  them  without  breathing  the 
noxious  gas,  and  overlaying  the  organs  of 
respiration  with  the  nameless  jmisons 
which  are  geiier.ated  in  the  combustion  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  substances  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  furnishing  of  our  aj)art- 
ments  ? 

SrlENTIKIC  ASPECT. 

H.  Having  thus  tre.ated  of  the  element 
of  light  in  its  mnatorxj  relotionx,  wo  shall 
now'  j»roce<*<l  to  consiiler  it  in  its  scientific 
asj)ect.  We  do  not  projKise  to  write  :in 
e.'isay  on  optics ;  our  sole  object  is  to 
show  to  the  unscientific  reader  how'  much 
interesting  knowledge  may  be  conveyed 
to  him  on  subjects  which  he  has  hitherto 
shunned,  .as  beyond  his  depth.  Though 
thirsting  for  scientific  knowletige,  he  may 
have  neither  time  nor  taste  tor  the  ]ierusal 
even  of  a  }K»p(dar  treatise,  and  yet  Ik;  de¬ 
lighted  with  instructive  and  memorable 
facts  which  can  be  interpreted  by  the  eye, 
and  with  large  view's  of  the  material 
world,  which  sometimes  startle  reason, 
and  “  make  even  the  simple  wise.” 
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How  few  over  ask  themselves  the  ques- 1 
tioii,  What  is  liglit  ?  and  Ijow  few  could  j 
give  a  rational  answer  to  it,  if  put  by  j 
their  children !  In  a  room  absolutely  I 
dark,  there  is  obviously  no  light.  The  | 
moment  we  light  a  gas-burner  or  a  candle, ' 
light  streams  from  it  in  all  directifuis,  as  i 
if  it  were  something  material,  but  dimin- 1 
ishing  in  brightness  more  rapidly  than  the  ; 
distance  increases ;  that  is,  at  tinice  the  j 
distance  from  the  burner  it  is  four  times 
weaker,  at  thrice  the  distance  nine  times  j 
weaker,  and  at  four  times  the  <listance 
sixteen  times  weaker.  Philosophers  de- 1 
scribe  this  prop(‘rty  of  light  by  saying,  j 
that  it  varies  at  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  burner — 4,  9,  and  10,  the  de-  | 
grees  of  brightness,  being  the  squares  of  | 
the  distances,  ‘2,  3,  and  4.  j 

If  light  consists  of  material  particles  ; 
issuing  from  the  sun,  or  an  artificial  flame,  | 
we  might  expect  to  feel  them  impinging  | 
upon  our  tender  skins,  as  we  sometimes  i 
think  we  feel  them  on  the  retina,  when  ; 
the  eyes  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  I 
faintest  light.  If  we  open  a  bottle  of 
musk  in  a  very  large  apartment,  the  odori-  i 
ferous  particles  immediately  stream  from  , 
it  in  all  directions ;  but  though  they  are  : 
realty  material  they  neither  affect  the  ; 
skin  n(»r  any  other  nerves  but  those  of 
smell,  and  yet  their  size  must  be  iiicom-  ! 
parably  greater  than  those  of  light,  which 

tiass  through  glass,  and  all  transparent  , 
)odies  whatever,  i 

It  was  the  earliest  opinion  of  ])hiloso-  j 
pliers — that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Laplace, 
and  others — that  light  does  consist  of'! 
material  jiarticles,  emitted  from  luminous  , 
bodies,  thrown  off  from  them  by  some  > 
force  or  |M»wer  of  which  we  know  nothing,  ; 
and  reflected  from  the  surfaces  of  all  or-  j 
dinary  bodies;  but  a  numlier  of  very  re¬ 
markable  e\|K'riments,  made  chiefly  in  our  j 
own  day,  have  led  many  philosophers  to 
believe  that  light  consists  in  the  vibra- 1 
tions  or  undulations  excited  by  luminous  ^ 
InMlies  in  a  medium  called  the  luminifer- 1 
ous  ether,  which  fills  all  traiis|>arent  Irodies, ; 
and  extends  to  the  remotest  distances  in  , 
space.  It  is  supposed  analogous  to  sound,  | 
which  is  |)ropagated  by  vibrations  or  un¬ 
dulations  in  air;  and  the  mode  of  its  pro¬ 
pagation  may  be  illustrated  by  the  beau- 1 
liful  circular  rings  or  waves  formed  on 
the  surface  of  stagnant  water,  round  the 
sjMit  where  a  stone  has  fallen  upon  it,  or 
what  is  more  instructive,  by  the  motion 
propagated  along  a  field  of  growing  corn. 


In  the  undulations  on  the  surface  of  water, 
the  waves  do  not  advance,  as  they  appear 
to  do,  but  merely  rise  and  fall,  Avitnout 
carrying  forward  any  light  bodies  that 
may  be  floating  on  their  surface.  In  the 
field  of  corn,  the  motion  passes  from  each 
stalk  to  its  neighbor,  and  consequently 
there  is  nothing  moved  from  its  place — a 
motion  merely  being  propagated  from 
stalk  to  stalk,  as  it  may'  be  from  particle 
to  particle  of  the  luminiferous  ether. 

Whether  we  adojit  the  emission  theory 
of  Newton,  or  the  undulatory  theory  of 
Ilooke  and  Huygens,  we  must  be  startled 
with  the  fact,  almost  incredible,  that  in 
the  one  case,  the  material  particles  are 
launched  through  space  from  all  lumin¬ 
ous  bodies  in  all  possible  directions,  with¬ 
out  their  impinging  on  one  another  ;  and 
that  in  the  other,  the  Avaves  or  undula¬ 
tions  of  the  elastic  ether  are  circling  in 
all  ilirections  from  a  thousand  centers, 
without  being  defaced  or  obliterated.  If 
a  number  of  intense  odors  Avere  to  be  let 
loose  from  the  same  center,  they  AA’Ould 
soon  mutually  interfere,  and  the  fine 
waves  on  a  jieaeeful  lake,  if  propagated 
from  some  adjacent  centers,  Avould  soon 
disturb  each  other  and  disapfiear.  It  is 
otherwise,  hoAvever,  with  the  radiant  loco¬ 
motives  of  light.  Whether  they  be  ma¬ 
terial  particles,  or  the  vibrations  of  an 
elastic  medium,  they  will  ever  carry,  with¬ 
out  the  risk  of  collision,  the  great  mes¬ 
sages  of  the  universe. 

No  less  Avonderful  is  the  manner  in 
Avhich  light  jierformsitscosmical  functions, 
the  inconceivable  rapidity  with  which  it 
carries  its  dispatches,  and  the  lengths  of 
time  and  the  depths  of  space  of  A\hich  it 
allows  us  to  take  cognizance.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  light  moves  at  the  rate  of 
102,500  miles  in  a  second  of  time.  It 
travels  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  seven 
minutes  and  a  half;  so  that  it  would  move 
round  the  earth’s  surface,  a  distance  of 
about  ‘25,000  miles,  in  the  eighth  }*art  of 
a  second,  a  fiight  which  the  swiftest  bird 
coubl  not  peribrm  in  less  than  three  tceeka. 
In  applying  this  measure  of  the  velocity 
of  light,  obtained  from  direct  ol)servation8 
on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  to  the  greatest 
ilistances  in  the  universe,  W'e  get  the  fol- 
loAving  results: 

From  Earth  to  Moon,  Light  moves  in  IJ  second. 

Sun,  “  71  minutes. 

“  Jupiter,*  “  52  minutes. 


*  When  at  its  greatest  distance. 
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From  Earth  to  Uranus,  Light  moves  in  2  liours.  | 

“  Neptune,  “  4J  hours.  | 

“  Nearest  I'Mxed  Star,  45  years. 

“  Star  of  8th  Magnitude,  1 80  years.  | 

“  Starofl2th Magnitude, 4000year.s.  | 

“  Tiic  remotest  telescopic  1 

stars,  probably  6000  years,  j 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  if  any  visible  ! 
event  were  to  happen  on  any  of  these  | 
planets  or  stars,  it  couhl  not  be  seen  to  us  1 
upon  the  e.arth  till  after  the  time  men- 1 
tioned  in  the  Table.  If  the  nearest  tixed  j 
star  were  to  be  destroyed,  it  would  con-  j 
tinue  to  be  seen  by  us  for  45  years  after  it  I 
had  ceased  to  exist,  the  last  rays  which  j 
issued  from  it  re<iuiring  that  time  to  reach  ! 
the  earth.  In  like  manner,  if  our  earth  j 
had  been  created  6000  years  ago,  it  would 
just  now  only  have  become  visible  at  the 
most  distant  star,  a  point  of  space  to 
which  light  takes  GOOO  years  to  travel. 

These  fijcts  may  be  of  some  use  to  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  tamiliar  with  certain  j 
recent  speculations,  which  have  as  much  ] 
science  as  to  amuse  us,  and  as  much  fancy  j 
as  to  rai.slead  us.  The  ingenious  avithor  j 
of  a  little  work,  entitled.  The  Stars  and 
tlie  Earthy  asserts  that  “  pictures  of  every 
occurrence  propagate  themselves  into  the 
distant  ether  upon  the  wings  of  the  ray 
of  light,  .and  though  they  btarome  weaker 
and  smaller,  yet  at  immea.'<urablc  distances  j 
they  still  have  color  and  Ibrm ;  and  as  j 
every  thing  possessing  color  and  form  is 
visible,  so  must  these  pictures  also  be  sai<I  j 
to  be  visible,  however  impossible  it  may  i 
be  for  the  human  eye  to  perceive  them  | 
with  the  hitherto  diseorered  ojdical  instrn-  \ 
ments."  “  The  universe,  therefore,  in-  | 
closes  the  pieture  t)f  the  past  like  an  itide- ' 
structible  and  incorruptible  recoiil,  con- ' 
taining  the  purest  and  the  clearest  truth.”  1 
The  grave  and  pious  IVuicipal  Hitch- { 
cock,*  taking  up  these  view.s,  has  earned  1 
them  far  beyond  the  limits  of  science  and  ' 
common-sense.  The  anonymous  writer  | 
w’ants  only  new  optical  instruments ;  but 
the  divine  tells  us,  “  that  there  may  be  in 
the  universe  created  beings  with  powers 
of  vision  acute  enough  to  take  in  all  the.se 
pictures  of  our  world’s  history',  as  they 
make  the  circuit  of  the  numlMirless  suns 
and  planets  that  lie  embosomed  in  bound¬ 
less  space.  Suppose  such  a  being  at  this 
moment  upon  a  star  of  the  twelfth  magni- 

•  The  Jtdijion  of  Geology  and  its  Connected 
Seiene--^.  Boston,  1851.  Lkct.  XII.  The  Tdo- 
grapliic  System  of  tlio  Universe. 


tilde,  with  an  eye  turned  towards  the 
earth.  lie  might  seethe  deluge  of  Noah 
just  sweeping  over  the  surface.  Advanc¬ 
ing  to  a  ne.arcr  star,  ho  would  see  the 
Patriarch  Abraham  going  out,  not  know¬ 
ing  whither  he  went.  Coming  still  ne.arcr, 
the  vision  of  the  crucified  Uedeemer 
would  meet  his  gaze.  Coming  nearer 
still,  he  might  alight  upon  worlds  where 
all  the  revolutions  and  convulsions  of 
modern  times  would  fall  upon  his  eye. 
Indeed,  there  .are  worlds  enough,  and  .at 
the  right  tlistanccs,  in  the  v.ast  Empy¬ 
rean,  to  show  him  every  event  in  human 
history.” 

The  anonymous  speculator  tells  us  that 
there  are  pictures  of  every’  occurrence 
inclosed  by  the  universe  on  indestructible 
tablets ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  lens 
separates  one  picturi'  from  the  infinite 
number  of  them  which  must  exist,  nor 
what  is  the  t.ablet  on  which  it  is  tlepicted, 
so  that  granting  him  hi.s  iii.struments,  he 
himself  could  not  tell  us  when  and  how 
to  apply  them,  or  what  they  would  ex¬ 
hibit.  Let  Dr.  Hitchcock,  too,  have  his 
“created  beings”  with  the  highest  powei-s 
of  vi.sion,  and  place  them  on  a  star  which 
the  rays  jiroceeding  from  Noah's  “  deluge, 
swee|<ing  over  the  earth,”  may  just  h.ave 
re.ached.  He  forgets  that  the  earth  is  re¬ 
volving  about  his  axis  ami  moving  round 
the  stm — th.at  clouds  and  darkne.ss  .are 
periodic.ally  covering  its  visible  hemi¬ 
sphere — that  “  <!verv  event  in  human  his¬ 
tory”  does  not  occur  in  open  day,  and 
could  not  be  setui  by  a  contemjtorary’  ob¬ 
server  placed  any  where  aliove  the  earth’s 
surface  ;  and  therefore,  that  all  his  specu¬ 
lations  h.ave  not  only  no  foundation  in 
science,  but  no  meaning  in  sense.  The 
only  truth  which  they  so  elaborately  over¬ 
lay  is,  that  there  are  stars  in  the  universe 
so  remote  from  the  earth,  or  from  each 
other,  fh.at  the  light  of  the  one  can  not 
reach  the  other  till  .after  the  lapse  of  a 
great  number  of  years — a  simple  corollary 
from  the  fact,  that  light  moves  with  the 
velocity  of  192,500  miles  in  a  second. 
Not  content,  howevt'r,  with  torturing  this 
little  truth,  he  calls  in  the  aid  of  electric, 
redctiotis,  odylic  reaction.,  chcinicnl  rcilc- 
tion.,  organic  reaction.,  mental  reaction^ 
.gcologictd  reaction  —  all  words  without 
1  meaning,  in  order  to  jirove,  1st,  that  our 
!  minutest  actions,  and  ])crha])s  our 
i  thoughts,  from  day  to  day’,  are  known 
■  throughout  the  universe  I  and,  2dly,  that 
I  in  .a  future  state,  the  power  of  reading 
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the  past  history  of  the  world,  and  of  in- 1  light ;  but  they  never  are  so  exactly,  so 
divi(luals,  may  be  }K)sse.ss(‘d  by  man  !  |  that,  W'hen  other  colors  than  red  fall  upon 

Next  in  popular  interest  to  the  almost  I  the  red  petal,  it  is  not  black,  but  of  a  dark 
inconceivable  velocity  of  light,  is  the  color  ;  and  when  other  colors  than  blue 
number  of  influences  or  elements  of  which  !  fall  upon  the  blue  petal,  it  is  not  blacky  but 
a  white  beam  of  the  sun's  light  is  com-  \  of  a  dark  color — a  result  which  Sir  Isaac 
posed.  It  had  always  been  supposed  that  I  Newton  thus  expresses  ;  “The  colors  of 
the  sun’s  light  w’as  perfectly  white,  heat-  |  all  natural  bodies  have  no  other  origin 
ing,  as  well  as  illuminating,  every  sub-  '  than  this,  that  they  are  variously  qualihed 
stance  on  which  it  fell ;  ami  that  the  col-  j  to  reflect  one  sort  of  light  in  greater  plen- 
ors  of  the  rainbow,  and  of  all  natural  ;  ty  than  another.” 

bodies,  were  changes  produced  somehow  |  These  observations  on  the  origin  of 
or  other  uj>on  white  light,  or  were  caused  I  colors,  and  of  the  composition  of  while 
by  the  mixture  of  white  light  with  differ- 1  light,  enable  us  to  initiate  the  general 
ent  degrees  or  kinds  of  blackness.  Sir  j  reader  into  the  subject  of  the fj/' 
Isaac  Newton  found,  however,  that  white  !  colors,  a  s]>ecies  of  knowledge  easily  am 
light  consists  ot'  red.  oran;/e,  t/cllow,  t/reen,  \  <iuired,  and  of  essential  importance  in  the 
blue,  indif/o,  and  violet  light  in  certain  '  art  of  j)ainting,  and  in  all  the  decorative 
proportions,  and  that  the  white  light  |  arts.  In  stmlying  the  works  of  the  an- 
which  we  see  is  a  mixture  of  all  these  seven  ;  cient  masters,  it  is  obvious  that  they  were 
colors.  If  by  any  means  wo  remove  the  |  not  acajuainted  with  the  true  j)rinciple8  of 
red  color,  then  the  mixture  of  all  the  other  ;  harmonious  coloring  ;  and,  in  modern 
colors  will  not  be  white,  but  have  a  bine  j  times,  we  know  of  no  artist  but  Mul- 
tint ;  and  if  by  any  means  we  can  take  i  ready  who  h.as  evinced  in  his  works  any 
away  the  blue  rays,  the  mixture  of  all  the  ,  thing  like  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
rest  will  be  reddish  or  yellow.  In  like  j  subject.  Without  descending  into  partic- 
inanner,  if  we  remove  or  extinguish  out  of,  ulars,  we  state  that  red  and  yreen  are  har- 
a  beam  of  white  light  any  one.  of  the  seven  monic  colors,  and  blue  and  yellow.  If  the 
colors,  or  any  part  of  one  of  the  colors,  1  red  verges  upon  oranye,  the  yreen  must 
the  light  will  be  no  longer  white,  but  red  ho  bluish-yreen,  and  iftheWMc  verges  upon 
or  reddish,  yellow  or  yellowi,sh,  or  blue  or  j  yreen,  its  harmonic  yelloic  must  verge 
bluish,  according  to  the  color  or  the  i  upon  oranye..  The  reason  why  these  col- 
quantity  of  it  that  has  been  removed.  |  ors  harmonize  with  each  other  is,  that  red 
Now,  all  the  leaves  of  plants  and  How-  '  '.vnd’yrcen  and  blue  and  yellow  make  white 
ers,  ami  all  natural  lutdies  whatever,  have  ;  light.  For  the  same  reason,  any  number 
the  power  of  absorbing  every  sort  of  light  !  of  colors  in  a  painting  wouhl  be  hannoni- 
which  falls  upon  them,  except  light  of  their  |  ous,  provided  they  are  in  such  ])roportions 
own  color,  which  they  reflect  or  radiate,  as  to  make  white  light.  This  of  course  is 
When  the  sun’s  white  light  falls  upon  the  true  only  :isa  general  principle  ;  for  if  the 
red  petal  of  the  scarlet  geranium,  the  i)e- 1  jiainting  represented  a  brilliant  sunset, 
tal  absorbs  nearly  all  the  other  six  colors  i  there  must  be  a  jiredoniinance  of  red.  In 
which  exist  in  the  white  light,  and  reflects  |  order  to  explain  why  harmonic  colors 
only  the  red.  In  like  manner,  when  the  should,  when  combined,  make  white  light, 
sun’s  light  falls  upon  the  blue  petal  of  the  we  must  refer  to  the  curious  physiological 
tradescantia  virginica,  the  ]»etal  absorbs  fact,  that  when  the  eye  is  strongly  im- 
nearly  all  the  oilier  rays,  and  reflects  only  j  pressed  with  any  one  color,  it  sees  at  the 
the  blue.  That  the  red  petal  of  the  gera-  i  same  time  its  harmonic  color,  or  the  color 
nium,  and  the petal  of  the  tra«lescan-  reepured  to  make  white  light.  If  you 
tia,  are  not  in  themselves  red  and  blue,  is  look  steadily  upon  a  red  wafer  on  a  white 
evident  from  this,  that  if  we  throw  upon  j  ground  for  a  few  seconds,  and  turn  the 
them  any  other  light,  they  will  each  ap-  |  eye  aside,  you  will  sec  a  yreen  wafer.  If 
jiear  black  ;  that  is,  they  ilerive  their  red  |  you  are  in  a  room  where  the  light  of  the 
and  blue  light  solely  from  their  reflecting  j  sun  passes  through  a  bright  red  curtain, 
the  mi  and  A/w  rays,  which  form  part  of  j  any  hole  or  opening  in  the  curtain  will 
the  whitv  light  of  the  sun.  Now  these  !  appear  green.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
statements  are  perfectly  true,  if  the  m/|the  eye  is  rendered  less  sensible  to  red 
color  of  the  petal  in  the  one  plant,  and  the  light  by  looking  at  the  curtain,  and  thcre- 
blue  c«*lor  of  the  iK*tal  in  the  other,  were  fore,  seeing  less  of  red  which  is  in  the 
the  pure  red  and  Wiic  colors  of  the  sun’s  white  light  of  the  hole  or  opening,  the 
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whole  appears  grt^en.  If  a  picture  is] 
painted  with  tw’o  loading  colors  which  are  ; 
not  harmonic — suppose  bright  red  and  | 
bright  him — then  it  is  obvious  that  after 
the  eye  has  been  fixed  on  the  red  part,  it 
will  see  grecn^  and  this  green  will  appear 
as  a  spot  on  the  bine  i)art  of  the  picture  ; 
whereas,  if  the  two  colors  had  been  rc^/and  , 
green,  the  green  seen  after  looking  at  the 
red  would  not  appear  as  a  spot  on  the 
real  green  of  the  picture.  \Vhcn  two  ^ 
colors  are  harmonic,  and  placed  in  juxta¬ 
position,  they  brighten  one  another,  ainl  j 
the  forms  to  which  the  colors  are  applied 
are  more  distinctly  seen.  If  the  hour  and  , 
minute-hands  of  a  public  clock,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  are  highly  gilt,  and  the  hours  gilt  on  ^ 
a  bine  ground,  the  time  will  be  more  dis- 1 
tinctly  seen  tlian  if  any  other  colors  had  I 
been  employed.  j 

Another  department  of  optics  which  ' 
claims  the  notice  of  the  general  reader  is  ' 
that  of  vision — the  way  in  which  xve  see  • 
and  are  seen.  When  we  arc  told  by  some  j 
wise  people,  that  haviiig  two  eyes  we  : 
really  sec  things  double,  though  we  have 
learned  to  consider  them  only  single,  and  i 
that  we  actually  see  objects  upside  down,  ! 
though  we  have  learned  from  experience  ! 
that  they  stand  upright,  it  is  high  time  j 
that  we  should  know  something  on  the  ' 
subject.  In  the  shutter  of  a  dark  room  ’ 
make  a  little  hole,  and  place  a  small  lens  i 
in  it.  Behind  the  lens  hold  a  sheet  ofj 
paper,  and  you  will  see  the  laud.scai)c  in- 1 
verted,  and,  if  there  are  men  in  it,  you  j 
will  see  on  the  p.apcr  their  heads  down- 1 
wards  and  their  feet  upwards.  This  is  1 
the  case  in  the  hum.an  eye ;  every  picture  \ 
painted  on  the  retina  being  inverted  when  | 
we  look  at  it  behind,  in  an  eye  ])rej>ared  | 
for  the  purpose.  But  if  in  the  dark 
room  we  place  an  eye  behind  the  head  of 
an  inverted  figure,  and  look  through  the 
hole  or  lens,  we  shall  see  the  head  upper¬ 
most,  ainl  if  we  place  the  eye  behind  the 
foot  of  the  figure,  and  look  through  the 
hole  or  lens,  we  shall  see  the  feet  under¬ 
most,  and  conclude  that  the  figure  is  erect. 
Now  the  eye  is  so  constructed  that  every 
point  of  an  image  painted  upon  the  retina 
is  seen  in  a  direction  pcrpcndicul.ar  to  the 
point  of  the  retina  on  which  it  falls, 
and  hence  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  an  inverted  picture  of  objects  on  the 
letina  in  order  to  sec  them  erect.  With 
regard  to  double  vision,  it  is  quite  true 
that  when  we  see  an  object  single  wc  sec 
two  pictures  of  the  same  object,  one  with 


each  eye ;  but  every  one  point  of  the  one 
picture  is  seen  in  the  same  place  and 
<lirection  as  every  point  of  the  other,  and 
therefore  the  two  ]>ieturc8  necessarily  ap- 
]»oar  single  throughout.  If  we  had  not 
the  power  by  the  muscles  of  our  eyes  to 
place  the  one  image  exactly  upon  the 
other,  the  two  pictures  would  be  visible. 
If  we  had  an  hundred  eyes  in  the  jdace  of 
two,  and  thej)owcrof  directing  their  axes 
to  one  point,  we  should  still  see  only  one 
object. 

Of  all  the  triumphs  which  science  has 
achieved  in  any  of  its  departments,  the 
most  magical,  and  the  one,  too,  least  un- 
dcrstooil  by  unscientific  persons,  are  the 
])owers  of  the  microscope  and  telescope. 
The  power  to  enlarge  a  thousand  times 
and  render  visible  the  tninutest  parts  of 
objects  whose  very  existence  the  eye  can 
not  discover;  and  the  power  of  magnify¬ 
ing  to  .any  extent,  and  bringing  within  the 
scrutiny  of  the  astronomer,  ])lanets  and 
stars,  and  other  cele.stial  objects,  xvhich 
the  sharpest  eye  can  not  descry  in  the 
heavens.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the 
method  of  doing  this  xvitln)ut  di.agrams  ; 
but  a  sufliciently  intelligible  explan.ation 
m.ay  be  obtained  from  well-known  j>roj)er- 
ties  of  lenses.  If  wc  pl.ace  any  object 
before  a  lens,  an  imago  of  the  object  is 
formed  behind  it.  If  the  object  is  near 
the  lens,  and  small,  the  image  will  be  dis- 
t.ant  and  large,  the  sizes  of  each  being 
proportion.al  to  their  distance  from  the 
lens.  If  a  sm.all  object  invisible  to  the 
eye,  or  imperfectly  visible,  is  in  front  of  .a 
lens,  and  placed  near  it,  its  image  will  be 
enlarged  so  as  to  make  it  visible ;  and  by 
looking  at  this  enlarged  image  with  .an¬ 
other  lens  wo  may  magnify  it  much  more, 
rendering  what  was  invisible  visible, 
and  exhibiting  structures  unseen  by  the 
eye. 

In  the  case  of  the  heavenly  Imdies,  or 
of  distant  objects  on  our  own  globe,  we 
can  not  bring  them  ne.ar  a  lens  so  as  to 
produce  au  enlarged  image  of  them  to  be 
afterwards  magnified.  Wc  use,  however, 
lenses  of  a  great  foc.al  length  (that  is, 
which  form  their  image  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  behind  them ;  and  these  images  of 
distant  objects  are  much  larger  than  the 
small  images  of  them  formed  by  the  eye. 
These  enlarged  images  are  again  m.agnifi- 
ed  by  viewing  them  with  a  small  lens. 
But  as  light  is  .always  lost  in  magnifying 
an  object,  it  is  necessary,  as  in  the  finest 
achromatic  telescopes  of  glass,  to  have 
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the  lenses  as  largo  as  they  c.an  be  got, '  make,  we  call  the  first  plate  of  glass  the 
eighteen  or  twenty-four  inches  in  diaine- 1  jtolarizer,  because  it  polarizes  the  ordina- 
ter,  to  admit  such  light ;  and  in  the  re- !  ry  light,  and  the  second  plate  the  anahj- 


flecting  telescope,  such  as  those  of  Lor*!  I 
Kosse,  specula  have  been  used  three  ainl  I 
six  feet  in  diameter,  to  collect  light  enough 
to  enable  high  magnifying  powers  to  be  i 
a})plie*l  to  the  images  formed  in  the  focus 
of  the  K|)eculum. 

There  is  one  other  ])ropcrty  of  light, 
discovered  in  our  own  day,  of  which  it 
behooves  every  person  to  have  some  know¬ 
ledge,  however  slight.  It  is  the  jxtlnrizn- 
tiun  of  light  —  a  remarkable  proj»erty, 
which  is  often  talketl  of  by  persons  who 
do  not  know  even  the  m*?aning  of  the 
name.  If  we  reflect  a  ray  of  ordinary 
light,  coming  either  from  the  sun  or  a 
camlle,  from  the  surfac**  of  any  transf>ar- 
ent  bo«ly,  solid  or  fluid,  at  an  .angle  be¬ 
tween  53^  and  08^^ — for  irnfrr,  .'>0° 
for  yfa-in,  ami  08^^  for  tliamoml — the  ray 
of  light  so  reflected  is  polarized  lif/ht. 
lleceive  the  ])olarizcd  ray — the  ray  polar¬ 
ized  by  glass,  for  example — upon  an*»thcr 
plate  of  the  same  glass, at  an  angle  of 
an*l  turn  the  plate  round  300®,  a  complete 
circle,  keeping  the  ray  always  incident  at 
the  same  angle  of  50®,  you  will  observe 
four  j)ositions,  <listant  90®,  .at  which  the 
light  disappears,  the  glass  being  un.able 
to  reflect  it,  and  other  four  jMisitions, 
distant  45®  from  these,  and  90®  from  c.ach 


i 

I 
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other,  where  the  light  reflectc*!  is  the  ! 
brightest ;  the  light  reflected  in  all  other 
positions  increasing  from  the  dark  to  the 
bright  jMj.sition.  The  polarized  U(iht, 
therefore,  j)08s<‘ssing  these  properties, 
must  have  suffered  some  remarkable  , 


2er,  from  reasons  which  we  shall  present¬ 
ly  see.  If  we  now  take  a  thin  slice  of 
yj/pfiimi,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  (which  is  as 
transparent  as  glass.)  about  the  hundredth 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  holding  it  between 
the  [tolarizer  and  analyzer,  we  look  into 
the  analyzer  so  as  to  see  the  black  spot 
through  the  slice  of  gypsum,  we  shall 
be  surjirlsed  t**  find,  upon  turning  the 
slice  round,  that  there  are  four  positions 
of  it,  distant  90®,  where  the  gyf)sum  will 
have  the  most  brilli.ant  color  —  suppose 
r«‘«l — restoring  the  light  of  the  vanished 
flame,  ami  th.at  iaother  four  positions,  dis¬ 
tant  45®  from  these,  where  all  color  disajv 
I>e.ars,  and  the  black  spot  returns.  If  we 
now  fix  the  film  of  gypsum  in  the  jmsition 
where  it  gives  the  brightest  red,  and 
make  the  analyzer  revolve  round  the  po¬ 
larized  r.ay  or  black  spot,  we  shall  find 
two  j)ositions,  180®  distant,  where  the 
red  will  be  seen  upon  the  black  spot.  At 
jioints  45®  distant  from  these  the  red  will 
disappear,  and  the  black  sfKit  return.  At 
other  four  points,  distant  45®  from  them, 
the  gvpsum  will  be  of  a  bright  yreen 
color,  the  colors  getting  paler  and  paler 
as  the  an.alyzer  comes  to  the  position 
which  gives  the  black  spot.  Hence  we 
see  that  when  the  slice  of  gypsum  re¬ 
volves,  only  one  color  varying  with  the 
thickness  of  the  slice  is  seen,  and  when 
the  analyzer  alone  revolves,  tiro  colors, 
red  and  yrecn,  or  blue  .and  yelloic,  are 
seen  ;  and  these  colors  are  always  the 
pure  harmonir  eolore.  These  two  colors 


change  by  being  reflected  at  an  angle  of 
58®  from  the  glass;  and  consequently  it 
differs  entirely  from  ordinary  liyht, 
which  is  equally  refl<‘cted  from  the  ghvss 
during  the  rotation  of  the  gla.ss  round  the 
ray. 

Let  us  now  fix  these  two  plates  of  glass 
so  that  ordinary  light  falling  upon  the 
first  plate  is  polarized,  and  place  the 
second  plate  in  one  of  the  four  positions 
where  tfie  polarized  ray  will  not  bo  re¬ 
flected,  and  the  flame  from  which  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  appc.ars  as  a  black  spot  when  we 
look  into  the  second  plate.*  In  this 
simple  little  apparatus,  which  a  child  may 


•  Tt  will  be  found  convenient  to  taVo  the  ordi¬ 
nary  liplit  from  tho  sky,  so  that  wtien  wo  look  inio 
tba  s«<»ud  plate,  wc  shall  see  a  black  spot  on 
the  rcdcctwi  picture  of  the  aky. 


I  make  pure  white  or  colorless  light,  and 
I  they  arc  analyzed  by'  the  an.alyzer  which,  in 
one  position,  reflects  to  the  eye  one  color, 
namely,  the  red,  but  is  not  able,  in  the 
sjinie  jmsition,  to  reflect  tho  other  color, 
natnely,  the  yreen.  In  another  position, 
however,  it  reflects  the  green  and  not 
the  reef,  so  that  it  has  analyzed,  when 
mixed,  the  two  colors,  red  and  green, 
which  compose  the  colorless  light  trans- 
mitte*l  by  the  slice  of  gypsum. 

If,  inste.ad  of  the  slice  of  gypsum,  we 
jtlace  in  the  apparatus  plates  of  Iceland 
upar,  quartz,  and  beryl,  etc.,  and  make 
the  light  pass  along  the  axis  of  the  crys¬ 
tal,  we  shall  observe  the  most  beautiful 
phenomena  of  circular  and  highly-colored 
rings  with  a  block  cross  ;  and  if  we  use 
biaxal  crystals,  such  .os  arragonite  or 
nitre,  we  shall  see  the  most  brilliantly 
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colorp<l  double  pystcm  of  rings  along  the  ’ 
principal  axis  of  the  crystal. 

Our  limited  space  will  not  permit  us  to  ! 
give  any  further  account  of  the  wonder- 1 
fill  properties  of  polarized  light,  and  of' 
the  almost  magical  structures  which  it 
develops.  When  we  look  with  the  most  i 
powerful  microscopes  at  many  trans¬ 
parent  bodies,  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral,  we  see  no  structure  whatever ; 
but  when  we  make  polarized  light  ]»ass 
through  them,  it  emerges  with  certain 
changes  in  its  state,  produced  by  the  ; 
structure  of  the  body,  and  these  changes  ' 
are  rendered  visible  by  the  analyzer  in  a  ' 
variety  of  tints,  either  faint  or  brilliant,  j 


.*a<TIIHTIOAI-.  ! 

I 

III.  We  come  now  to  consider  light  in  ' 
its  trst/ictical  relations,  or  as  an  au.\iliary  | 
to  art. 

In  an  article  on  Photogrjijdiy,  pub¬ 
lished  in  an  early  number  of  this  journal,* 
we  have  given  a  very  full  account  of  the  i 
liistory  of  this  wonderful  art.  and  of  the  j 
various  processes  on  paper  and  on  metal ; 
which  were  at  that  time  known.  So  ^ 
rapid,  however,  has  been  the  progress  of  j 
discovery,  and  so  valuable  the  improve-  j 
ments  that  have  been  made  in  the  art, 
that  new  m.atcrials  and  processes  have  i 
been  introduced,  and  the  original  method  , 
of  taking  the  negative  photographs  on  , 
paper  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  1 

In  our  history  of  the  early  altemjits  to 
take  pictures  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  we  | 
omitted  to  notice  a  very  interesting  and  ' 
successful  experiment  made  by  our  dis- 1 
tinguished  countryman,  the  l.ate  Dr.  I 
Thomas  Young.  In  1802,  when  Mr.  j 
Wedgewood  was  “making  profiles  by  the  ; 
agency  of  light,”  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  I 
was  “  copying  on  prepared  paper  the  i 
images  of  small  objects  produced  I 
by  means  of  the  solar  microscope,”  Dr.  | 
Young  was  taking  photographs  upon  i 
paf»cr  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  | 
silver,  of  the  colored  rings  observed  by  j 
Newton;  .and  his  experiments  clearly 
prove  that  the  agent  was  not  the  luminous  ! 
rays  in  the  sun’s  light,  but  the  invisible  or  , 
chemical  ’i*ays  beyond  the  violet.  The ! 
paper  in  which  this  experiment  is  describ-  j 
ed  is  entitled,  “  Experiments  and  Calcula-  i 


*  See  this  Journal,  voL  vii.  p.  465,  August,  1847. 


tions  rel.alive  to  Physical  Optics,”*  and 
was  read  to  the  Uoyal  Society  of  London 
in  November,  1R0:1,  as  the  Hakerian  Le<- 
ture.  The  passage  we  shall  give  in  it.i 
entire  state,  from  the  sixth  section  of  the 
jiajH'r,  and  is  entitled,  hJjrpcrirnents  on  ths 
dark  rays  of  Hitter  : 

“  The  existence  of  solar  rays  accompanying 
light  more  refrangible  than  the  violet  rays,  and 
cognizable  by  their  chcmic.al  elli'ct,  v.  as  iirst  as¬ 
certained  by  Mr.  Ritter;  but  JJr.  Wollaston 
made  the  same  experiments  a  very  short  time 
aflcnvanls,  without  having  been  informed  of 
what  had  been  done  on  the  Continent  These 
rays  appear  to  extend  beyond  the  violet  rays  of 
the  ftrisniatic  spectrum,  through  a  space  nearly 
equal  to  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  violet 
In  order  to  complete  the  comparison  of  their 
properties  with  those  of  visible  light,  I  w.as  de¬ 
sirous  of  ex.nnining  the  effect  of  their  reflection 
from  a  thin  plate  of  air,  capable  of  pnxhieing 
the  well-known  rings  of  colors.  For  this  pur- 
JHJSC  I  formed  an  image  of  the  rings,  by  means 
of  the  solar  microscope,  with  the  apparatus 
which  I  had  described  in  the  journals  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  i  threw  this  image  on 
paper,  dipped  in  a  .solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
placed  at  a  distance  of  about  nine  inches  from 
the  microscojte.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  por¬ 
tions  of  three  dark  rings  were  very  distinctly 
visible,  much  smaller  than  the  brightest  rings 
of  the  colored  image,  and  coinciding  verj-  nearly 
in  their  dimensions  with  the  rings  of  violet 
light  that  appeared  upon  the  interposition  of 
violet  glass.  I  thought  the  dark  rings  were  a 
little  smaller  than  the  violet  rings,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  was  not  sufficientlj’  great  to  be  accu¬ 
rately  a.scertaincd ;  it  might  be  as  much  as 
one  thirtieth  or  one  fortieth  of  the  diameters, 
but  not  greater  It  is  the  less  surjwising  that 
the  difference  should  be  so  small,  as  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  colored  rings  do  not  by  any  means 
vary  at  the  violet  en<l  of  the  spectrum  so  rapid¬ 
ly  a.s  the  red  end.  For  performing  this  experi¬ 
ment  with  very  great  accuracy,  a  heliostatc 
would  be  necessary,  since  the  motion  of  the  sun 
causes  a  slight  change  in  the  place  of  the  image; 
and  leather  impregnated  with  muriate  of  silver 
would  indicate  the  effect  with  great  delicacy. 
The  experiment,  however,  in  its  present  state,  is 
sufficient  to  complete  that  analogy  of  the  invLsi- 
ble  with  the  vbible  rays,  and  to  show  that  they 
are  equally  liable  to  the  general  law,  (of  inter¬ 
ference,)  which  is  the  principal  subject  of  this 
paper.” 

The  beautiful  process  of  the  Calotype 
or  Talhotijiw.,  viewoel  .as  a  whole,  was  the 
undoubted  invention  of  Mr.  Henry  Fox 
Talbot.  As  a  new  art  which  gtivc  em¬ 
ployment  to  thousands,  he  brought  it  to 

*  This  paper  is  reprinted  in  Dr.  Young’s  Lectura 
on  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  iu  p.  C39-648. 
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a  hi"h  of  perfection.  He  expend- 1 

ed  iar"e  sums  of  money  in  obtaininj;  for 
the  public  the  full  benetit  of  his  invention,  • 
atid  towards  the  termination  of  his  patent 
he  liberally  surrendered  to  photof;raphic  ‘ 
amateurs  and  others  all  the  rights  which 
he  possessed,  with  the  one  excejttion  of 
takina:  ]*ortr.aits  for  sale,  which  he  had 
conveyed  to  others,  an<l  which  he  was 
bouini  by  law  and  in  honor  to  secure  to  j 
them.*  As  Mr.  Talbot  had  derived  no 
pecuniary  benc'fit  from  his  patent,  he  had 
intended  to  ajiply  for  an  extension  of  it  to 
the  l*rivy  Council ;  but  the  art  had  been 
so  univers.ally  practiced,  that  numerous 
parlies  were  interested  in  opjiosinii  the 
ajiplication,  and  individuals  were  fouinl 
who  laid  claim  to  the  use  of  some  of  the 
chemical  materials  used  in  the  calotype, 
and  who  combined  with  others  to  reduce 
the  patent,  .and  thus  prevent  the  jtossi- 
bility  of  its  renew’.al.  Although  we  are 
confident  that  a  Jury  of  philosophers  in 
any  jiart  of  the  world  wouhi  have  given 
a  verdict  in  favor  of  Mr.  T.albot’s  jiatent, 
taken  .as  a  whole,  and  so  long  unchal¬ 
lenged,  yet  we  regret  to  say  that  an  Kng- 
lish  Juilge  .and  jury  w’ere  found  to  deprive 
him  of  his  right  and  transfer  it  to  the 
public.  The  patrons  of  science  and  of  art 
stood  .aloof  in  the  contest,  and  none  of 
our  scientific  institutions,  and  no  intelli¬ 
gent  member  of  the  (rovernment,  came 
forward  to  claim  from  the  State  a  national  ; 
reward  to  31  r.  Talbot.  In  France,  the  j 
(Government,  by  the  advice  of  3f.  Arago,  : 
acted  a  very  different  ji.art  to  Niepce  and 
Daguerre,  the  inventors  of  the  T)(tguer-  \ 
reohjpe.  The  invention  was  given  as  a  ' 
present  from  the  State  to  France,  and  ; 
even  to  Kurope,  and  Niepce  and  l).a- ' 
guerre  received  between  them  an  annual 
pension  of  £833  !  ; 

The  great  defect  in  Mr.  Talbot’s  pro-  i 
cess,  not  in  his  p.atent,  was,  that  paper  \ 
was  the  subst.ance  upon  w’hich  his  calo- 1 
type  pictures  were  to  bet.akeii.  Ho  e.arly  ! 
saw  the  difficulty  of  obt.aining  this  ma-  [ 
terial  of  a  suit.able  quality  for  photo- 1 
graphic  purposes,  and  he  made  m.any  at-  { 
tempts  to  remedy  the  evil ;  but  although  \ 
several  paper-makers  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost,  .and  succeeded,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  manufacturing  a  highly  im¬ 
proved  article,  yet  the  size  employed,  and 
various  chemical  substances  used  in  the 
process,  rendered  it  impossible  to  procure 


*  Hunt's  Manual,  etc.,  p.  329. 
VOL  XLV.— NO.  IIL 


paper  of  that  fineness  and  uniformity  of 
texture  which  the  advanced  state  of  the 
art  required.  When  the  artist  had  be¬ 
stowed  the  greatest  pains  in  taking  a 
negative  picture,  and  had  taken  it  some¬ 
times  tw'o  or  three  times,  ho  often  found 
his  ow'n  labor  lost,  .and  the  ex|>ectation8  of 
his  sitters  disap{)ointed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  idea 
occurred  to  M.  Niepce  St.  Victor,  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  l^juvre,  to  whom  photo¬ 
graphy  owes  so  many  obligations,  to  re¬ 
ject  paper  altogether  for  negatives,  and 
to  use  a  film  of  albumen  spreail  u|>on  glass. 
To  do  this,  he  takes  five  ounces  of  the 
whites  of  fresh  eggs,  mixed  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  twenty 
grains  of  bromide  of  pot.a.ssium,  and  ten 
grains  of  common  salt.  This  mixture  is 
beaten  up  with  a  fork,  and  after  resting 
all  night  it  is  reaiiy  in  the  morning  for 
use ;  tli.at  is,  it  is  re.ady  to  be  s[>read  into 
an  uniform  film  upon  glass,  .ami  employed 
instead  of  paper  for  taking  negative 
photographs. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  albumen 
process  is,  that  the  film  is  perfectly  smooth 
and  homogeneous,  and  may  be  obtained 
I  of  a  very  large  size.  Its  defect,  however, 
is  its  w'.ant  of  sensibility,'"  so  that  it  can 
be  employed  only  for  statues  and  Land¬ 
scapes.  It  seems  to  have  been  very  little 
used  in  England,  but  h.a8  been  brought 
to  great  perfection  by  Messrs  Ross  and 
Thomson  in  Edinburgh,  who,  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Hunt,  “  have  been  eminent¬ 
ly  successful  opt'rators  with  it — many  of 
their  pictures,  which  are  of  a  large  size, 
exhibiting  more  artistic  effect  than  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  any  other  photographers.  Some 
of  the  positives  produced  are  very  fine. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Biitish  .(Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Edinburgh,  these  gentlemen  ex¬ 
hibited  some  |K)sitive  im.ages  on  glass 
plates  ;  these  were  backed  up  with  plaster 
of  Paris  for  the  purjKise  of  exalting  the 
effects,  which  were  exceedingly  delicate 
and  beautiful.”]  We  have  now  before 
us  six  of  those  m.agnificent  photographs, 
15^  inches  by  151-,  representing  Edin¬ 
burgh  from  the  Calton  Hill,  interior  of 
Holyrooil  Cha|)el,  .Melrose  Abbej'  in  two 
aspects,  the  Golden  G.ate  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Cathedral,  and  the  north  doorway  of  Dnn- 


*  “  It  requires  an  exposure  of  at  least  sixty  times 
loDf^r  than  the  same  preparation  on  paper."— 
Ilunt’a  Manual  p  83. 

f  Manual  of  Photography,  1857,  Edit  v.  p.  84. 
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fermline  Cathedral,  Henan,  and  Hcnvenii ; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
they  surpass  every  thing  that  has  been 
done  in  this  country. 

We  have  obtained  from  Messrs.  Ross  j 
and  Thomson  the  following  account  of  the  | 
process  by  which  these  remarkable  views  j 
were  obtained :  j 


“The  whites  of  several  cgRS,  having  18  j 
drops  of  saturated  iodide  of  potassium  added 
for  each  egg,  arc  beat  up  into  a  large  mass  of 
froth,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  till  the  whole  falls  into  a  liquid.  It  is 
then  poured  plentifully  upon  the  surface  of  a  i 
clean  plate  of  glass,  which,  by  means  of  a  bent  ' 
wire  and  a  piece  of  worsted  thread,  Ls  made  to  | 
revolve  a  a  moderate  rate  before  a  clear  fire, 
till  by  the  influence  of  the  centrifugal  force,  a 
Very  perfect  film  of  albumen  is  spread  over  the  ' 
glass.  When  the  albumen  begins  to  crack  at  ' 
the  edges,  the  plate  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire, 
covered  with  minute  cracks  over  the  whole  of  , 
its  surface.  It  is  now  dipped  in  nitrate  of  silver, 
seventy  ^;gains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  having 
mixed  with  it  a  twentieth  part  in  quantity  of 
strong  acetic  acid.  When  taken  out,  it  is  ! 
washed  with  water  once  or  twice,  and  before  it  ' 
is  dry  the  picture  may  l>e  taken  upon  it.  If  | 
the  object  is  a  light  one,  four  minutc‘8  will  be  I 
sufficient  to  impress  the  image,  but  any  thing  | 
red  or  green  will  take  longer.  The  picture  is  i 
developed  by  pouring  the  saturated  solution  of 
gallic  acid  on  tlie  albumen,  and  spreading  it  j 
with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool.  Tlie  picture  will 
then  appear' slowly  and  gradually  of  a  reddish 
color,  and  when  brought  out  as  far  as  it  will 
come,  a  little  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  | 
mixed  with  gallic  acid  is  spread  over  it  with  a  | 
piece  of  clean  cotton  wool.  The  picture  will  now 
assumea  darker  and  more  vivid  appearance;  and  j 
when  fixed  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphate  of  j 
'soda,  may  be  wa.shed  with  clean  water.  No  , 
varnish  is  required,  and  hundreds  or  thou.sands 
of  copies  may  be  taken  from  it  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Scottish  Photographic  Society  in  1857, 
a  dense  negative  of  a  statue  was  taken  by  gas-  | 
light  mfijtee))  minutes.  This  was  the  highest  ; 
atate  of  sensitiveness  that  Messrs.  Ross  and  ; 


Thomson  ever  saw.  It  was  produced  by  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  iodide  of  pota.s.sium  in  the  albumen ;  but 
they  found  that  plates  thus  jirepared  are  apt  to 
crack  and  chip  off  the  glass,  when  expo.scd  to 
the  sun  in  printing.” 

i  >.  • 

Owing  to  the  grcf^  length  of  time  re¬ 
quired  to  take  a  photograph  in  albumen, 
variiiius  attempts  have  been  made  to  ren¬ 
der  it  more  sensitive  or  to  obtain  a  more 


sensitive  piaterial  equally  uniform  and 
manageable,  ^ir.  Hunt  hnd^  in  1844,  j 
recommended  the  use  of  the  fluorides ;  j 


and  M.  H.  Everard  has  lately  em])loyed  | 
the  fluoride  of  jiotassium,  along  with  the  j 
iodide  of  {lotqssium,  as  a  means  of  obtain- 1 


[November, 

ing  instantaneous  images  on  albumen. 
Mr.  Hunt  lias  fouml  that  the  image  a)>- 
pears  immeilialely  on  ex|Mjsure  in  the 
camera,  and  anticipates  great  advantages 
from  the  use  of  the  fluorides.* 

For  the  same  reason,  M.  Niepce  St. 
Victor  has  recently  publi.shed  a  jtrooess, 
in  which,  in  place  of  albumen,  he  employs 
seventy  grains  of  starch  rubbetl  down  in 
seventy  grains  of  water,  and  then  mixed 
with  three  or  four  ounces  more  of  water. 
After  5^  grains  of  io<Iidc  of  jiolassiiun 
are  added,  the  whole  is  boiled  till  the 
starch  is  jirojtcrly  ilissolved.  It  is  then 
laid  upon  a  plate  of  glas.s,  and  is  said  to 
give  tablets  of  great  sensibility.  The 
serum  of  milk,  and  gelatine  and  other 
substances  h.ave  also  been  propose<l,  and 
u.sed,  to  obtain  a  surface  more  transparent 
thiui  paper,  and  more  sensitive  than  albu¬ 
men  ;  but  most  of  them  have  been  aban> 
doned,  at  least  for  ])ortrait8,  since  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  collodion  by  Archer  in 
1850. 

The  discovery  and  use  of  collodion  is 
doubtless  the  greatest  improvement  that 
has  been  made  in  pliotograjdiy.  Collodion 
is  a  limpid  fluid  of  the  color  of  sherry, 
and  is  made  by  dissolving  gun-cotton  in 
ether  containing  a  little  alcohol.  Gun¬ 
cotton  i.s  made  by  mixing  seventy  grains 
of  fine  selected  cotton  with  water,  nitre, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  jiroportions  of 
three,  four,  and  five  ounces.  After  the 
cotton  has  been  w  ashed  in  this  bath  by 
stirring  it  with  two  glass  rods,  it  Ls  taken 
out,  well  wa.shed  with  water  to  remove 
every  trace  of  acid,  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
Fifteen  grains  of  gun-cotton,  thus  prepar¬ 
ed,  arc  placed  in  a  mixture  of  nine  fluid 
ounces  of  rectified  sulphuric  etiier,  with 
one  ounce  of  alcohol  60“  over-proof.  Tlie 
cotton  will  be  almost  wholly  di.ssolvod, 
with  tlie  exception  of  some  fibers,  which 
will  fall  to  the  bottom.  The  clear  solution, 
or  collodion,  when  poured  ofl',  is  resuly  to 
be  ioilized,  by  adding  to  it  a  certain 
quantity,  to  be  determined  by  ex}>eriment. 
of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tlie  iodide  of 
silver  and  the  iodide  of  potassium.  A 
glass  plate,  well  cleaned  from  grease,  is 
coated  with  a  thin  film  of  collodion,  ob¬ 
tained  by  pouring  a  small  quaiilily  on  the 
plate,  and  running  it  olV  by  one  comer 
into  the  bottle.  This  film,  solidified  by 


*  Grflpo-siiptir  and  honey  Ii.ive  been  suecossfnlly 
employed  in  greatly  increasing  the  sensibility  of  al¬ 
bumen  plates. 
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the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  is  now  ex- 
eitt'd  by  a  solution  of  tliirty  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  one  outico  of  water. 
It  is  placed  in  the  cainera,  and  the  image 
developed  and  fi.\e<l  by  processes,  which 
w  e  can  not  of  course  here  find  room  to 
detail. 

Collodion  maybe  prepared  from  paper, 
flax,  the  pith  of  the  elder,  and  many  other 
vegetable  substances.  In  whatever  way  it 
is  made,  the  name  of  pijroxyliue  i.s  given 
to  it.  Liyuine,  or  the  true  substance  of 
wood,  is  convertible  into  a  substance 
analogous  to  true  gun-cotton.  lAyninv^ 
combined  with  strong  nitric  acid,  forms  a 
substance  called  xyloiAide.  The  prcjiara- 
tions  of  collodion  by  Mr.  II.  W.  'riiomas 
are  in  much  esteem,  and  are  sold  under 
the  name  of  Xylo-iudkle  of  Sdver. 

Although  M.  Hiot,  in  1840,  considered 
it  Jis  an  illusion  to  expect  photographs 
having  the  color  of  the  objects  which  they 
represent,  yet  a  certain  advance,  and  one 
of  S(»me  importance,  has  beeiv  made  to 
this  result.  In  a  former  article  we  refer 
red  to  the  attempts  of  M.  Claudet  and 
Sir  John  Ilerschel  to  coi)y  the  colors  of 
nature.  .Mr.  Hunt  ‘‘ jirodiiced  colored 
images,  not  merely  impressions  of  the 
rays  of  the  spectiairn,  but  copies  in  the 
camera  of  colored  objects.”  Hut  the  most 
im|M)rtant  results  have  been  obtained  by 
.M.  Edmund  Hecquerel,  and  31.  Niepce  St. 
Victor  of  Paris. 

In  Xoveinber,  1848,  31.  Edmund  Hec- 
querel  exhibited  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  “  a  photochi’omatic  image  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  ami  colored  photographs 
obtained  in  the  camera  obscura.”  These 
photographs  were  on  daguerreotype 
plates ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  and  those 
of  natural  objects,  were  obt.ained  by  his 
process.  Unfortunately,  however,  no 
method  of  fixing  them  could  be  found, 
and  the  colors  dis:ippeared  very  quickly 
when  exposed  to  light,  though  they  could 
be  ]»rcserved  for  a  long  time  in  the  dark. 

31.  Niepce  St  Victor  has  pursued  this 
subject  with  more  success  than  his  pre-  | 
decessors.  3Ir.  Hunt  has  examined  pic¬ 
tures  of  his  on  metallic  plates,  “  in  w  Inch 
every  color  of  the  original  w’as  most 
faithfully  represented,”  but  they  eventual¬ 
ly  faded  into  one  uniform  reddish  tint ; 
and  31.  Niepce  St.  Victor  tells  us  that 
he  has  made  an  hundred  attempts  to  fix  j 
these  luiUo-idiromcs^  as  he  calls  them, 
without  the  slightest  success. 


I  Important  as  these  researches  are,  31. 
Niepce  <lo  St.  Victor  has  just  published 
tw’o  “  3Iemoirs  ”  on  a  new  action  of  light, 
wdiich  will  excite  much  interest  in  the 
.scientific  world.  Having  expo.sed  for  a 
(piarter  of  an  hour  to  the  sun’s  direct  rays 
an  engraving,  w  Inch  had  been  kept  seve- 
'  ral  days  in  the  dark,  he  applied  the  en- 
gr.aving  to  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper,  ami 
after  twenty-four  hours’  contact,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  negative  jdeture  of  the  engrav¬ 
ing  !  If  the  engraving,  taken  from  a  dark 
:  place,  where  it  li;us  been  for  several  days, 
be  applied  to  the  sheet  of  sensitive  paper, 
w'ithout  exjK>sure  to  the  direct  r.ays  of 
the  sun,  no  negative  picture  i.s  produced. 
Wood,  ivory,  gold-beater’s  skin,  parch¬ 
ment,  and  even  the  living  skin,  struck  by 
light,  will  give  a  negative  ]»icture,  but 
metals  and  enamels  will  not.  If  a  film 
of  mica,  glass,  or  rock  crystal  is  placed 
between  the  engraving  and  the  semsitive 
paper,  no  negative  jiicture  will  be  got ; 
but  if  the  engraving  is  covered  with  a 
.stratum  of  collodion  or  gelatine,  the  pic¬ 
ture  will  be  obtained.  If  the  distance 
between  the  engraving  and  the  sensitive 
paper  is  only  three  millimetres,  or  one 
;  eighth  of  an  inch,  a  picture  will  be  jirodue- 
I  ed  ;  and  if  the  lines  of  the  engraving  are 
'  strong,  a  distance  of  a  centimetre  will  nut 
'  prevent  it.  If  we  take  an  opaque  tube, 
j  shut  up  at  one  end  and  lined  with  white 
I  paper,  and  expose  the  open  end  for  an 
j  hour  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  if 
I  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  we  apply 
I  the  open  end  of  the  tube  to  a  piece  of 
sensitive  paper,  wc  sliall  obt.ain  a  negative 
image  of  tlie  opening.  If  the  tube  be 
hermetically  sealed  after  exposure  to  the 
I  sun’s  rays,  it  will  preserve  for  a  long  time 
I  the  power  of  acting  upon  sensitive  jiaper. 

I  31.  Niepce  St.  Victor  placed  a  sheet  of 
!  white  jiaper  that  had  been  in  the  dark  in 
'  the  camera,  where  it  continued  to  receive 
for  three  hours  an  image  brilliantly  mu'; 
minated  by  the  sun.  When  taken  out 
and  applied  to  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper, 
it  reproduced  very  visibly,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  original  image  in  the  camera 
obscura ! 

In  his  second  3Iemoir  our  author  exhi¬ 
bits  this  “  persistent  activity,”  or  “  stor¬ 
ing  up  ”  of  light,  .‘IS  he  calls  it,  in  another 
interesting  exj)eriment.  He  jdaces  a 
glass  or  paper  negative  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper  that  has  been  several  d.ays  in  the 
dark,  and  after  a  sufficient  exposure  to 
the  sun’s  r.ays,  he  takes  out  the  paper  iu 
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the  dark,  and  develops  the  i)icture  hy  a ' 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  fixes  it 
hy  merely  wa.><hing  it  in  pure  water.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  picture  more  quickly 
and  more  vigorously  developed,  he  itn- 
j)regnatcs  the  sheet  of  i)a[>er,  till  it  be¬ 
comes  of  a  pale,  str.aw  yellow  color,  with 
an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  aratnutn, 
“which  admits  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  paper  the  luminous  action  of  storing 
up  with  the  persistent  himinous  activity.” 
The  picture,  when  taken,  as  before,  is  fix¬ 
ed  by  simple  immersion  in  pure  w.atcr  till 
the  salt  of  uranium  is  completely  remov¬ 
ed.*  Thus  fixed,  the  pictures  resist  the 
energetic  action  of  a  boiling  solution  of 
cyanuret  of  potash ;  and  we  may  there 
fore  hope  that  they  will  be  indestructible 
by  time.  This  great  discovery  of  M. 
Niepce  St.  Victor  will  be  received  with 
surprise  by  the  scientific  world,  who  re¬ 
gard  light  and  .all  its  chemical  influences  as 
the  etibet  of  siinple  motion.  When  light 
has  been  8tore<l  up  for  days,  it  is  diflicult 
to  understand  how  it  can  afterwards  be- 
^in  to  vibrate  and  perform  all  its  former 
tunctions. 

Although  IVI.  Niepce  St.  Victor’s  expe¬ 
riment  on  the  permanence  of  the  nitrate 
of  uranium  photographs  is  very  interest¬ 
ing,  yet  time  only  can  solve  the  problem 
of  their  absolute  indestructibility  ;  and  we 
must  continue  to  j»ractice  the  art  with  all 
the  fears  .and  misgivings  of  the  past.  It 
is  fortunate,  however,  that  several  pro¬ 
cesses  have  been  invented  by  which  pho¬ 
tographs  can  be  rendered  as  jiermanent  .as 
engravings,  and  multiplied  to  any  extent. 
The  best  of  these  processes  is  the  photo- 
galvanographic  one  of  Mr.  Paul  Pretsch, 
who,  after  securing  his  right  by  patent, 
established  a  company  at  Islington,  ami 
has  published  in  a  series  of  numbers  mag¬ 
nificent  specimens  of  the  art.  Solutions 
of  glue  in  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  bichromate  of 
potash,  are  mixed  .according  to  a  rule,  and 
spread  like  albumen  over  the  glass  j>late. 
A  photograph  or  engraving  is  placed  on 
the  prepared  idate,  and  a  negative  taken 
in  sunlight.  The  glass  is  then  placed  in 
water  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  the  dark¬ 
ened  parts  are  rendered  soluble,  while  the 


*  The  paper  Ls  inimersod  five  miuutos  in  a  s>Iu- 
tioo  of  20  grains  of  nitrate  of  uranium  in  100  grains 
of  water ;  or  it  mny  be  Ooated  on  the  solution,  so  as 
to  penetrate  through  only  half  of  the  thickness  of 
the  paper. 


other  parts  are  insoluble,  so  that  in  a  few 
minutes  we  have  a  picture  represented  not 
only  by  light  and  shadow,  but  by  the  iin- 
equ.al  thickness  of  the  gelatine  on  the 
glass.  When  the  j)late  is  dry,  soft  gulta- 

I)ercha  is  pressed  upon  the  ]»icttire  till  it 
lardeiis.  The  gutta-juTcha  has  conse¬ 
quently  an  im.agc  the  reverse  of  the  first. 
After  rubbing  it  over  with  bronze,  jmwder, 
or  black  lead,  it  is  placed  in  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  an  electrotype 
plate  taken  from  it,  in  the  usual  way,  with 
a  voltaic  battery.  From  this  jdate  others 
can  be  readily  taken,  and,  as  in  ordinary 
copperplate  printing,  thousands  of  copies 
c.an  he  thrown  olf.  “  lly  this  process,” 
says  Mr.  Hunt,*  “  j»ictures,  in  which  the 
most  delic.ate  details  are  very  faithfully 
preserved,  and  the  nice  grad.ations  in  light 
and  shadow  m.aintained  in  all  their  beauty, 
are  now  jirinted  from  the  clectrotyj»e 
plate,  obtained  from  the  photograph. 
The  process  of  photo-galvanography  is 
evidently  destined  to  take  a  very  high 
position  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  art.”  f 

Since  the  publication  of  our  former  ar¬ 
ticle,  )»hotography  has  had  many  new  and 
v.aluable  applications,  not  only  to  the  fine 
but  to  the  useful  arts. 

In  miniature  painting  it  has  created  a 
new  profession.  Mr.  l)upj)a,  a  distingui.sh- 
ed  artist,  after  making  his  photograph 
tr.ansp.arcnt,  paints  with  oil  colors  on  the 
back  of  the  i)hotograph,  so  that  he  never 
can  t.ake  away  the  original  likeness.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  on  the  contr.ary,  and  others, 
paint  upon  the  photograph  itself;  and,  at 
a  trifling  risk  of  att’ecting  the  likeness,  they 
have  the  power  of  correcting  defects,  both 
in  form  ajid  expression,  which  exist  in  .al¬ 
most  every  sun-picture. 

To  the  landso.apc  and  historic.al  painter, 
photography  has  i)roved  an  invaluable  as¬ 
sistant.  Messrs.  Itoss  and  Thomson  j»nb- 
lished  some  time  ago  the  most  beautiful 
photographs  of  plants  for  foregrounds, 
taken  while  growing  at  the  foot  of  rocks 
and  trees.  Of  these,  the  ferns,  the  dock 
leaves,  the  fox-glove,  and  the  nettle  are 
beyond  all  praise ;  *  but  charming  as  these 

♦  Manual  of  Photography,  pp.  269,  270. 
f  Wo  regret  to  Itwn  that  the  es'ablishmont  at 
lalitigton  is  broken  up,  but  wo  trust  that  Mr.  Prel.sch 
will  lesume  his  labors  with  wealthy  and  aetivo  co¬ 
adjutors. 

•  The  French  have  executed  fine  photographs  ot 
plants  after  they  have  been  placed  in  a  vase  or 
I  woven  into  garlands.  English  artists,  loo,  have 
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arc,  they  arc  surpas-sed  by  two  on  a  larjjer  ! 
scmIc,  which  have  recently  appeared,  under 
the  iiiimes  of  “  the  (^uiet  Corner  ”  and 
“  the  Dykeside.”  These  photofjrapljs,  15.J 
by  15.1  inche.s,  full  of  the  poetry  of  vege¬ 
table  life,  teem  with  wild  plants  of  the 
most  picturestpie  and  lovely  forms,  and  1 
rich  in  the  variety  and  luxuriance  of  leaf! 
and  stem.  Though  devoid  of  fragrance  j 
and  of  color,  they  allure  us  to  the  cooling 
fountain  which  waters  them.  They  tempt  | 
us  to  nestle  in  the  little  rocky  hollow  I 
M’hich  they  adorn,  and  to  weep  w  ith  hu-  j 
man  sympathies  amid  creations  that  are  | 
fated  but  to  bloom  and  die.  i 

The  most  important  apjilication  of  pho- 
tograjdiy  has  certainly  lieen  to  the  stereo¬ 
scope,  not  only  in  reference  to  art,  but  to 
the  great  purposes  of  education,  and  to 
the  illustration  of  works  on  every  branch 
of  knowledge.  The  surface  of  the  moon 
has  been  drawn  with  singular  beauty. 
The  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  have 
been  delineateil,  ami  various  other  astro¬ 
nomical  ])henomena,  which  the  observer 
could  not  otherwise  have  recorded.  Hut 
perha|»s  one  of  the  mo.st  curious  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  art  has  been  to  microscopic 


ortraits,  as  executed  with  such  skill  by 
Ir.  Dancer  of  Manchester.  Some  of 
these  are  so  small  that  ten  thousand  could 
be  included  in  a  square  inch,  and  yet, 
when  magnified,  the  pictures  have  all  the 
smoothness  and  vigor  of  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphs. 

l^pon  looking  into  the  past  history  of 
photography,  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
predict  its  future.  But  though  we  dare 
not  venture  to  shorten  the  arm  of  science, 
or  limit  its  grasp,  there  are  certain  steps 
in  advance  which  •we  may  reasonably  an¬ 
ticipate.  Optical  instruments  are  yet  re¬ 
quired  to  represent  on  a  jdanc  the  human 
face,  without  deforming  its  lines  and  mag¬ 
nifying  its  imperfections.  We  still  require 
a  more  sensitive  tablet  to  perpetuate  the 
tender  expressions  of  domestic  life,  and  to 
fix  the  bolder  lines  of  intellect  and  of  pas¬ 
sion  which  are  <lisplayed  in  the  forum  and 
in  the  senate.  But,  above  all,  we  long  to 
j)reserve  the  life-tints  of  those  we  love — 
to  give  to  the  ringlet  its  aubuni,  and  to 
the  eye  its  azure — to  perpetuate  the 
maiden  blush,  and  to  re.scue  from  oblivion 
even  the  hectic  flush  from  which  we  are 
so  soon  to  2>art. 


From  Sharpe's  London  Macailne. 


SHAWLS,  AND  WHERE  THEY  COME  FROM. 


CASIIMKRE  GOAT. 

Stakoely  any  article  of  apparel  or  deco¬ 
ration  is  so  universally  worn  as  the  shawl. 
It  is  so  common  that  the  inquiry  “  where 
it  comes  from  ”  is  hardly  thought  of. 
Still,  we  think  that  a  few  observations  on 
the  subject  may  interest  our  readers. 

The  piLssion  for  shawls — says  a  late 
writer — among  all  women  every  where,  is 
remarkable.  In  one  country,  the  shawl 
may  flow  from  the  head  like  a  vail ;  in 
another,  it  hangs  from  the  shoulders; 
in  another,  it  is  knotted  round  the  loins 

done  the  same  with  plantn  in  a  hot-house.  See 
Breweter’a  Treatise  on  the  Stereoscope,  pp.  173-178. 


like  a  sash  ;  in  yet  another,  it  is  swathed 
round  the  body  like  a  skirt.  Wherever 
worn  at  all,  it  is  the  pet  article  of  dress. 
From  a  time  remote  beyond  computation, 
the  .sheep  of  Cashmere  have  been  cherisbed 
on  their  hills,  and  the  goats  of  Thibet  on 
their  plains,  and  the  camels  of  Tartary  on 
their  steppes,  to  furnish  materials  for  the 
choice.st  shawls.  From  time  immemorial, 
the  patterns  which  we  know  so  well  have 
been  handed  down  as  a  half-sacred  tradi¬ 
tion  through  a  Hindoo  ancestry,  which 
puts  even  Welsh  pedigrees  to  shame.  For 
thousands  of  years  have  the  bright  dyes, 
which  are  the  despair  of  our  science  and 
art,  been  glittering  in  Indian  looms,  in 
those  primitive  pits  under  the  palm-tree 
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where  the  whimsical  patterns  prow,  like  i 
the  wild-flower  springing  from  the  soil.  , 
For  thousands  of  years  have  eastern  i>o- , 
tentates  made  presents  of  shawls  to  (lis- , 
tinguished  strangers,  together  with  dia-  j 
monds  and  pearls.  j 

At  this  day,  when  an  e.astern  prince  ' 
sends  gifts  to  Euroj)ean  sovereigns,  there 
are  shawls  to  the  v.alue  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  together  with  jewels,  jH*rfumea, 
wild  beasts,  and  valuable  horses,  just  as  ^ 
was  done  in  the  days  of  the  Pharoahs,  as  , 
the  paintings  on  Egyptian  tombs  show  us 
at  this  day.  And  the  subjects  of  sove- ! 
reigns  have  as  much  liking  for  shawls  as 
any  queen.  At  the  Uussian  ('ourt,  ladies 
judge  one  another  by  their  shawls  as  by  ' 
their  diamonds.  In  France,  the  bride-; 
groom  wins  favor  by  a  judicious  gift  of 
this  kind.  In  Cairo  and  Damasctis,  the 
gift  of  a  shawl  will  cause  almost  as  much 
heart-burning  in  the  harem  as  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  wife.  In  England,  the 
daughter  of  the  house  spends  the  whole 
of  her  first  quarter\s  allowance  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  sliaM'l.  The  Paris  grisette  and 
the  London  dressmaker  go  to  their  work 
M'ith  the  little  siiawl  pinned  neatly  at 
the  waist.  The  lost  gin-drinker  covers 
her  rags  with  the  remnant  of  the  shawl 
of  belter  days.  The  ])easant’s  daughter 
buys  a  white  cotton  shawl,  with  a  gay 
border,  for  her  wedding ;  and  it  washes 
and  dyes  until  having  wrapped  all  her 
babies  in  turn,  it  is  finally  dyed  black  to  ' 
signalize  her  widowhood.  The  maiden 
aunt,  growing  elderly,  takes  to  wearing  a 
shawl  ill  the  house  in  mid-winter  ;  and  the 
granny  would  no  more  think  of  going 
without  it  at  any  season  than  without  her 
cap.  When  son  or  grandson  comes  home 
from  tnavel,  his  present  is  a  new  shawl, 
which  she  puts  on  with  deep  consideration, 
parting  with  the  old  one  with  a  sigh. 

The  Manchester  or  Pirmingham  fac¬ 
tory  girl  buys  a  gay  shawl  on  credit, 
wears  it  on  Sunday,  puts  it  in  pawn  on 
Monday  moniing,  and  takes  it  out  again 
on  Saturd.ay  night  for  another  Sunday’s 
wear,  and  so  on.  until  she  has  wasted 
money  that  would  have  bought  her  a 
good  wardrobe.  Thus,  from  China  round 
the  world  to  Oregon,  and  from  the  queen 
down  to  the  pauper,  is  the  shawl  the 
symliol  of  woman’s  taste  and  condition. 

Whence  come  all  these  shawls  ?  for  it 
is  clear  that  the  supply  that  arrives  in 
Asia  over  bleak  continents  and  wide 
oceans  can  only  be  for  the  rich  and  great. 


Some  of  the  shawls  from  Bokhara  sell,  in 
the  market  on  the  Bussian  frontier,  for 
two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  each. 
Whence  come  the  hundred  thousand 
shawls  that  the  women  of  our  country 
purchase  every  year? 

To  begin  with  the  most  costly,  let  us 
inquire  where  and  how  the  C’ashmere 
shawls  are  obtaincil.  The  genuine  Ori¬ 
ental  Cashmeres  all  come  from  Asia,  and 
are  manufactured  from  the  hair  or  rather 
the  wool  of  the  Cashmere  goat. 

The  Cashmere  Coat,  a  nobler  species  of 
the  common  goat,  is  descended  from  the 
goat  of  Thibet,  which  ytastures  on  the 
Himalaya.  The  climate  in  Thibet  is  suh- 
ject  to  sudden  changes.  There  is  little 
rain,  but  much  snow,  as  the  cold  in  win¬ 
ter  is  below  the  freezing  jtoint.  Thibet  is 
situated  at  the  northern  descent  of  the 
Ilimal.aya  Mountains,  and  Cashmere  at 
the  southern;  hence  the  latter  is  little 
i  warmer  than  Thibet. 

I  In  Thibet  this  go.at  is  a  domestic  animal. 
It  is  not  allowed  a  very  luxuriant  pasture. 
The  favorite  food  of  these  animals  is  buds, 
.arom.atic  pl.ants,  rue,  and  heath.  The  pco- 
jile  of  Thibet  give  their  goats,  at  least 
once  a  week,  some  salt,  which  has  always 
proved  a  useful  accompaniment  to  the 
customary  food  of  these  animals.  If  they 
are  transferred  from  their  cold,  mountain¬ 
ous  abode  into  a  warmer  country,  the 
natur.al  con.sequcncc  follows,  that  the 
wool  becomes  inferior  in  quantity  ami 
fineness.  It  grows,  also,  very  slowly  in 
the  warm  parts  of  the  year,  and  moro 
vigorously  as  the  cold  season  apjiroaches. 

The  heail  of  the  Asi.atic  goat  is  large, 

\  the  horns  situated  backwards,  and  some- 
wh.at  curved,  the  legs  slender.  The  cold¬ 
er  the  region  uhere  the  animal  pastures, 
the  heavier  is  its  fleeee.  Proper  food  and 
j  careful  tending  increase  the  fineness  of 
the  wool.  Yearlings,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  ^Merino  .sheep,  aflbrd  the  finest  wool. 
A  full-grown  goat  yields  not  more  than 
eight  ounces.  The  goats  which  |»asturc 
in  the  highest  vales  of  Thibet  have  a 
bright  ochre  color.  In  lower  grounds 
the  eolor  becomes  of  a  yellowish  white; 
and,  still  further  dowmwards,  entirely 
I  white.  The  highest  mountains  of  the 
Himalaya,  inhabitable  by  man,  contain 
also  a  kind  of  goats  with  black  mooI, 
which,  in  India,  and  in  the  mount.ainous 
countries  of  the  goats,  obtains  the  highest 
price,  as  a  material  for  shawls. 

The  goats  of  Tliibet  and  Cashmere 
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have  the  fine  curled  wool  close  to  the 
skin,  just  ns  the  under-hair  of  our  common  i 
Croat  lies  below  the  coarse  u|)]>er  hair.  ! 
The  wool  is  shorn  in  the  spring,  shortly 
before  the  warm  season,  the  time  when 
the  animal,  in  its  natural  state,  seeks 
thorns  and  hedges  in  order  to  free  itself 
from  the  burden  of  its  M’arm  covering.  i 
.'MI  the  hard  and  long  hairs  .are  j»icked 
out  most  carefully.  1'he  wool,  thus  puri- 
Ked,  is  first  w.oshed  iu  a  warm  solution  of 
potash,  and  aflerwanis  in  cold  water,  in 
which  process  felting  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  It  is  then  bleached  upon  the 
grass,  and  carded  for  spinning. 

The  shawl-wool  is  three  times  dyed —  ; 
before  c:irding,  .after  sjniming,  and  in  the 
wool.  The  .\siatics  avoid  spinning  the 
wool  hard,  in  order  that  the  shawl  may 
he  soft.  They  use  a  spindle,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  ball  of  clay,  with  an  iron  wire 
.attached.  The  finger  and  the  thumb  of 
the  spinner  are  kept  smooth  by  steatite  ! 
powder.  A  large  shawl  of  the  finest 
quality  reqtiires  live  ])ounds  of  the  wool ; 
one  of  inferior  quality,  from  three  to 
f'otir  pounds.  About  80,000  shawls  are 
m.ade  yearly,  in  16,000  hxuns,  each  ofi 
which  employs  three  workmen.  ! 

Main,  in  I.ondon,  hasinve?ited  a  machine  ' 
which  spins  this  wool  in  a  very  simple  ! 
way,  finer  than  can  l>o  done  by  the  best  , 
spindles  of  Thibet ;  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  , 
of  a  firmer  thre.ad.  The  flesh  of  the  | 
Cashmere  goat  tastes  as  well  as  th.at  of  I 
the  common  one  ;  and  its  milk  is  as  rich, 
if  it  is  well  tende«l. 

Since  1 820,  this  species  has  been  intro-  j 
duced  into  France,  and  succeeds  very  i 
well.  The  enterprising  Haron  Fernaux 
ordered  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
of  these  goats  to  be  brought  to  F ranee, 
(1820,)  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated 
professpr  of  oriental  languages  in  Paris, 
Amadee  Joubert.  Joubert  found  these 
goats  already  spre.id  from  the  (.'.ashinere 
to  the  Ural,  over  Hucharia,  in  Indepen¬ 
dent  Tartary ;  he  purchased  them  in  the 
deserts  there,  and  transported  them  over 
the  Volga,  along  the  coast  of  Theodosia, 
in  the  CVimea,  whore  they  were  put  on 
boanl  vessels  to  be  carried  to  France. 

f)n  the  voyage,  which  lasted  a  long  time, 
a  great  number  died.  There  remained, 
however,  more  than  four  hundred  healthy 
.animals,  which  were  sent  from  Toulon 
.and  Marseilles,  partly  to  the  Pyrenees  of 
Koussillon,  partly  to  the  lime-hills  of 


Provence,  and  to  the  pastures  of  Alsatia 
.and  Kambouillet. 

A  considerable  number  of  Cashmere 
goats  have  b<>en  brought  to  England,  and 
kept  with  advantage.  In  1828  a  Mr, 
'Power  obtained  from  the  Society  of  Arts, 
in  London,  their  large  medal  for  h.aving 
j>roduced  a  goat’s-hair  shawl,  etpial  to 
those  of  Civshmere,  though  lK)th  the 
growth  and  manufacttire  of  England. 
This  gentleman  kept  his  Cashmere  goats 
on  a  farm  in  Essex,  and,  from  four  first 
imported,  his  flock  amounted  in  a  few 
years  to  more  than  two  dozen.  They  did 
not  fee<l  upon  the  rich  pastures,  or  relish 
the  vegetation  of  the  ordinary  grazing 
ground.  The  dry  common  was  their 
favorite  resort ;  .ami  their  most  common 
flKxl  was  furze,  the  prickly  shoots  of 
which  they  preferred  to  every  other 
vegetable.  ' 

Considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the 
keeping  of  these  animals ;  and  the  fine 
wool  Wiis  obtaine<l  by  combing  their  com¬ 
mon  or  longer  hair  with  an  instrument  not 
very  unlike  the  curry-comb  used  tor  trim¬ 
ming  horses.  We  believe  that  the  fine 
wool  is  procured  in  the  East  by  a  process 
nearly  similar;  .and  it  is  ]>ossible  that  the 
fact  of  its  being  j>erfectly  ripened  on  the 
back  of  the  animal  may  contribute  to  its 
superior  strength.  It  does  not  appe.ar 
that  the  long  hair  is  cast  at  the  same  sea¬ 
son. 

In  all  e.astern  cotmtries,  the  sh.awl  is 
ever  considered  the  most  essential  .and 
graceful  jt.art  of  ornamental  dress;  and 
even  in  Europe,  with  their  many  beauti¬ 
ful  imitations,  the  true  (.'ashmere  shawl  is 
still  sought,  and  paid  for  at  enormous 
prices.  Even  in  India  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  for  a  r.ajah  to  pay  ten  thousand 
rujtees  (five  thousand  dollars)  for  one  of 
the  linest  of  these  productions,  .and  which, 
in  all  ])rob.ability,  will  have  cost  the  la¬ 
bor  of  a  whole  family  for  a  lifetime. 

I  The  following  remarks  of  a  cotein|>o- 
r.ary  writer  refer  chiefly  to  the  de.alers  in 
,  C.ashmere  shawls.  He  says  :  “  The  j>er- 
sons  who,  in  our  own  country,  and  at  the 
I  j»resent  <lay,  purchase  worstecl  or  woolen 
I  goods  umier  the  denomination  of  Cash¬ 
meres,  are  or  ought  to  be  awaire  that  such 
goods  are  Cashinerian  only  in  name.  A 
,  real  Cjvshmere  shawl,  m.ade  by  the  inhab- 
it.ants  of  th.at  Indian  valley  from  the  wool 
of  a  peculi.ar  variety  of  goat  reared  on  the 
plains  of  Thibet,  is  a  most  costly  article. 
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eaperly  sought  after  by  the  rajahs  and  sul- 1  such  a  distance  as  Calcutta ;  and,  if  lie  be 
tans  of  the  east,  but  finding  its  way  to  a  rich  inaii,  the  inokyin  will  send  as  far 
Kuro|>e  very  rarely  indeed.  To  make  a  as  Delhi  to  meet  him,  and  invite  him  to 
pair  of  large  and  handsome  Cashmere  become  his  guest  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
shawls  requires  the  labor  of  twelve  or  valley.  l*erhaps,  again,  when  the  mer- 
fourteen  men  for  half-a-year.  The  late  chant,  halt-dead  with  fatigue  and  cold, 
Hunjeet  Singh,  the  chief  of  Lahore,  gave  stands  at  length  on  the  snowy  summit  of 
five  thousand  rupees  for  a  pair  of  these  the  l*ir  Panjal,  or  either  of  the  other 
woolen  shawls,  the  patterns  of  which  mountain-passes,  ho  is  suddenly  amazed 
represented  his  victories.  The  animals  by  finding  there  the  servant  of  a  broker, 
fixnu  which  the  matei  ial  is  obtained  are  who  has  kindled  a  tire  ready  for  his  recep- 
covered  by  nature  with  two  kinds  of  coat  tion,  hands  him  a  hot  cup  of  tea,  and  a 
or  clothing  ;  the  one  tine,  curly,  generally  kubab,  a  delicious  kalioun,  and  a  note  con- 
gray,  and  imparting  to  the  skin  a  dow'ii  taining  a  still  more  fresh  and  pressing  invi- 
inore  or  less  tliick,  as  if  to  guard  it  against  tation  from  his  master.  Such  well-timed  civ- 
cold  and  damp ;  the  other  coarse,  lank,  ility  is  irresistible  ;  his  heart  and  his  boots 
and  giving  a  general  color  to  the  animal ;  thaw'  together,  and  he  at  once  accepts  the 
and,  as  it  is  only  the  inner  :ind  finer  coat-  hospitality  of  the  mokyin,  who,  it  may  be, 
ing  which  is  used  for  the  fine  shawls,  the  is  awaiting  the  traveler  with  a  friendly 
quantity  j)roduced  is  limited,  and  there-  hug,  at  the  bottom  of  the  j>aas,  two  or 
fore  high-priced.  The  down  called three  day’s  journey  from  the  city,  to 
is  collected  from  flocks  of  goats  on  the  which  he  obsequiously  conducts  him.  He 
plaitis  of  ThilHit,  and  brought  to  the  con-  finds  himself  at  home  at  the  house  of  his 
fines  of  Cashmere  on  the  backs  of  sheep,  new  friend,  and  himself  and  his  sm'vants 
It  is  then  cleaiKnl,  and  one  fourth  of  it  studiously  jtrovided  with  all  he  can  re- 
(being  all  that  Is  fitted  for  the  shawls)  is  quire.  His  h(»st,  of  course,  takes  care  to 
carried  on  men's  backs  the  rem:iinder  of  j  repay  himself  in  the  end.  He  h.as  an  un- 
the  distance  to  Cashmere.  When  arrived  1  derstanding  with  the  shawl  manufacturers 
at  Cashmere,  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  |  who  frequent  his  house,  so  that  the  guest 
the  merchants,  w  ho  sell  it  in  small  qimiiti-  j  is  at  the  mercy  of  both  parties  ;  and, 
ties  to  the  weavers  at  the  rate  of  about  |  should  he  quarrel  with  the  broker,  and 
tw’o  rupees  j>er  )K>und.  The  thread  is  i  ho|K‘  to  make  a  j)urchase  without  his  in- 
dyed  a  great  variety  of  colors,  then  j  tervention,  he  would  find  it  impossible. 
Htittened  with  rice-water.  Various  articles  |  No  shawl-vender  can  by  any  possibility  be 
are  woven  with  these  colored  threads,  |  induced  to  dis]>lay  his  stores  until  the  aj>- 
the  process  being  slow'  and  tetlious  on  ac- 1  proach  of  evening,  being  w  ell  aware  of 
count  of  the  rude  construction  of  the  j  the  superior  brilliancy  imparte<l  to  their 
looms.  Shawls,  coverlets,  handkerchiefs,  I  tints  by  the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting 
turban-pieces,  gloves,  socks,  and  other,  sun;  and  when  the  young  sandaghur  has 
garments  are  woven  of  this The  j  purchased  initiation  by  experience,  he 
shawls  are  washed  after  being  woven,  I  will  observe  that  the  shawl  is  never  ex- 
to  remove  the  rice  stittening ;  and  a  fine  I  hibited  by  one  jK'rson  only  ;  that  the  bro- 
p.ale-yellow  color  is  imparted  by  means  |  ker,  perhaps  apparently  inattentive,  is  usu- 
of  sulphur-flames,”  j  ally  sitting  by,  and  that,  under  pretense 

The  trade  in  shawls  .at  Cashmere  is  j  of  bringing  the  different  beauties  of  the 
rather  a  curious  one.  M.  Vigne,  in  his  j  shawl  under  his  more  espt'cial  notice,  a 
Trav*’U  in  CavUmere,  thus  describes  it :  |  con.stant  and  free  masonic  fire  of  sneezes 

“  The  mokjpn  or  broker,  who  transacts  ■  and  pinches,  having  reference  to  the  price 
business  between  the  shawl  manufacturer  ,  to  be  iisked,  and  graduated  from  one  hun- 
and  the  merchant,  is  a  iKjrson  of  great  im- 1  dred  to  a  five  rupee  power,  is  secretly 
portance  in  the  city  ;  and  the  manner  in  i  kept  up  between  the  venders  by  means  of 
which  his  transactions  are  carried  on  is  j  their  hands  extended  under  the  shawl, 
singular.  He  has  corres|)ondent8  in  most  |  When  the  merchant  has  completed  his 
of  the  larger  cities  of  Hindoostan,  whose .  purchase,  the  mokym,  who  was  before  so 
business  it  is  to  collect  and  forward  every  ,  eager  to  obtain  him  as  a  guest,  pays  him 
species  of  information  connected  with  his  the  compliment  of  seeing  him  safe  to  the 
trade.  By  their  means  he  seldom  fails  to  outside  of  the  city,  where  he  takes  leave 
hear  of  any  sandaffhur^  or  merchant,  who  of  him  at  Chartuval,  the  very  last  place 
is  about  to  start  for  Cashmere,  even  from  within  it.” 
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Tlie  following  article  from  a  cotompo- 
rary  journal  contains  the  pleasant  inK»rnia- 
tion  that  the  C'ashmere  goat  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  America : 

“  It  is  not,  as  yet,  generally  known, 
that  the  Thibet  goat,  from  whose  wool 
the  famous  Cashmere  shawls  are  made, 
has  been  introduced  successfully  into  the 
Tinted  States.  This  enterprising  under¬ 
taking  was  achieved,  a  few  years  since, 
after  many  difficulties,  by  Dr.  J.  IJ.  Davis, 
of  Columbia,  South-Carolina,  at  that  time 
employed  by  the  Ottom.an  Porte  in  ex¬ 
perimenting  on  the  growth  of  cotton  in 
the  Sultan's  dominions.  Dr.  Davis  suc¬ 
ceeded,  at  vast  expense,  in  securing  eleven 
of  the  pure  breed,  which,  on  his  way 
home,  he  exhibited  in  London  and  Paris. 
Since  that  period,  the  go.at  lias  been  intro¬ 
duced  from  South-Carolina  into  Tennes¬ 
see,  where  it  is  said  to  thrive.  The  value 
of  a  dock  may  be  e.stimated  from  the  fact 
that  no  real  Thibet  goat  has  ever  been 
sold  for  less  th.an  a  thousand  dollars.  This 
enormous  price,  moreover,  is  not  a  specu¬ 
lative  one,  for  no  Heeced  animal  has  wool 
of  such  fineness,  soilness,  and  durability. 
The  wool  of  all  the  Thibet  goats  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  for  example,  has  been  eng.aged  at 
\ew-York  this  year  at  eight  dollars  and 
a-half  per  pound,  the  purchasers  designing 
to  .send  it  to  Paisley  (in  Scotland)  in 
order  to  be  maniifaetured  into  shawls.” 

The  prices  paid  for  the  real  Cashmere 
shawls,  or  those  woven  in  India,  have 
sometimes  been  almost  fabulous.  A  full- 
sized  shawl,  such  as  is  called  in  America 
a  long  shawl,  ordinarily  commands  in 
Paris  or  London  from  Hve  hundred  to 
live  thousand  dollars,  according  to  the 
quality.  Scarfs  and  square  shawls,  being 
smaller,  sell  for  le.ss.  It  is  a  mistake,  how¬ 
ever,  to  suppo.se  that  all  those  shawls  are 
nianufactureil  in  India  in  the  shape  in 
M-hieh  they  are  sold  here.  (Tcnerally, 
indeed,  the  centers  and  borders  come  out 
Be[)arately,  and  are  i)ut  together  after¬ 
wards  in  sizes,  and  often  nattern.s,  to  suit 
customers.  Moreover  a  large  portion  of 
the  shawls  sold  as  real  India  ones  are  ac¬ 
tually  made  in  France;  for  the  Thibet 


goat  wa.s  introduced  into  that  country 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  Cash- 
mere  shawls  imitated  with  considerable 
skill.  .Judges  of  the  article  pretend  to 
say,  however,  that  the  re.al  India  shawd 
can  be  detected,  by  its  having  a  less  even¬ 
ly  woven  web,  jvs  also  from  its  brighter 
colors.  It  is  likewise  said  that  the  bor¬ 
der  of  the  genwine  Cashmere  shawl  is 
invariably  woven  in  sm.all  pieces,  which 
are  afterwards  sewed  together,  as  the 
whole  border  is  subsecjuently  sewn  on  to 
the  center.  liut  other  authorities  deny 
that  the  skill  of  India  is  insufficient  to 
broi-he  a  shawl ;  in  other  words  to  weave 
the  border  and  center  in  one  piece,  or 
run  the  jiattern  of  the  former  over  the 
latter. 

Notwithstanding  the  successful  imita¬ 
tion  of  these  shawls,  fashion  and  luxury 
still  prefer  the  apparently  ruder  original. 
.Just  as  laces,  woven  by  hand,  bring  a 
price  more  than  five  times  as  great  as  the 
same  pattern  woven  by  machinery,  so  a 
Cashmere  shawl,  know-n  to  h.ave  come 
from  India  will  fetch  va.stly  more  than 
the  cleverest  imitation.  Probably  how¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  all.  I’ersons  familiar 
with  both  the  article  and  the  imitation, 
assert  that  the  former  is  softer  than  the 
latter,  and  that  this  softness  arises  partly 
from  the  w  ay  the  thread  is  spun,  and- part¬ 
ly  because  the  Thibet  goat,  when  export¬ 
ed  from  its  native  hilks,  sensibly  deterio¬ 
rates.  There  is  also  a  shawl,  known  popu¬ 
larly  as  the  French  Cashmere,  which  is 
an  imitation  of  the  imitation  ;  but  this  has 
none,  or  very  little,  of  the  wool  even  of 
the  imported  Thibet  goat.  The  animal 
from  which  this  valuable  fleece  is  taken 
is  a  hardy  creature,  at  least  in  its  original 
locality ;  and  their  fine  curled  w’ool  lies 
close  to  the  skin,  ju.st  as  the  under  hair  of 
the  common  goat  lies  under  the  upper 
hair.  Eight  ounees  for  a  full-sized  goat 
is  a  large  yield,  but  the  yearlings,  from 
which  the  best  w’ool  is  taken,  give  less. 
About  five  iiounds  are  required  to  make 
a  shawl  of  the  largest  size  and  finer  quali¬ 
ty  ;  but  three  or  four  pounds  are  sufficient 
for  an  inferior  one. 
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Since  the  date  of  our  last  notice  of  this 
work,  Sir  Archibald  Alison  has  steailily 
pursued  a  task  from  which  several  co- 
temporary  writers  appt'ar  to  have  shrunk 
with  a  just  and  intuitive  diftidencc.  To 
write  a  history  of  one’s  own  age  is  at  all 
times  difhcult ;  for  in  matters  of  fact  his¬ 
toric  materials  are  rarely  accessible,  and, 
in  matters  of  opinion,  a  writer  is  almost 
invariably  compelled  to  deal  with  events 
imperfectly  developed.  To  extend  the 
scope  of  such  a  history  to  the  whole  of 
Europe,  is  an  undertakinc;  yet  more  ar¬ 
duous.  To  enter  ujxin  such  a  labor  when 
one  is  incurably  afflicted  with  the  itch  of 
political  prophecy,  is  a  rashness  almost  in¬ 
conceivable.  The  reijuisites  of  such  a  his¬ 
tory  are,  therefore,  great  labor,  deep  learn¬ 
ing,  keen  perception,  profound  thought, 
.and  unbia.sed  opinion.  Perhaps  the  only 
living  authors  who  could  even  h.ave  ap¬ 
proached  to  these  necessary  conditions 
are,  Mr.  Ilallam,  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  Sir 
(ieorge  Cornewall  Lewis.  There  are  no 
more  ardent  worshipers  of  the  political 
history  of  their  own  age,  and  few  reason- 
ers  are  at  once  calmer  and  more  acute. 

We  suspect  that  Sir  A.  Alison’s  design 
was  dictated  by  the  belief  that  political 
history  might  create  the  excitement  in 
this  country  that  it  creates  in  France. 
His  work  was,  at  least,  a  novelty  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.  Hut  we  believe  that  it  was 
so,  not  liecause  others  in  jiast  generations 
had  not  imagined  such  a  form  of  history, 
but  because  they  had  rejected  it  su5  im¬ 
practicable.  Sir  Archibald,  however,  in 
any  such  belief  as  that  which  we  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  impute  to  him,  was  greatly  mis¬ 
taken.  The  truth  is,  that  we  are,  in  the 
just  sense  of  the  term,  a  good  old  Conser¬ 
vative  people.  No  amount  of  historic 
writing  will  ever  drive  us  from  our  dog¬ 
ged  and  invincible  belief,  that  our  own 
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constitution,  as  it  stands,  is  superior  to 
any  beneath  the  sun.  We  perjietually 
abuse,  indeed,  our  system  of  govenunent 
in  the  mere  details  of  administration,  but 
when  we  turn  to  philosophize  ujKin  its  ge¬ 
neral  merits,  we  arc  greater  national  ego¬ 
tists  than  the  Chinese. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that — apart  from 
true  and  lasting  historic  rcfmtation — there 
is  no  task  more  utterly  hopeless  than  the 
attempt  to  gain  popularity  by  a  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  .abuse  of  the  British  Constitution. 
It  offends  our  amour proj^rr  in  the  most 
delicate  quarter.  We  have  all  the  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  Turks,  and  all  the  self-opinion 
of  the  Yankees.  The  notion,  consequent¬ 
ly,  of  imitating  M.  de  Lamartine,  when  he 
wrote  his  History  of  the  Girondists,  is 
merely  prejiosterous.  We  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  our  form  of  government ; 
and  we  are  not  liable  to  be  shaken  by  im¬ 
pulsive  sentiments.  When  .a  thoughtless 
jieople,  like  the  French,  who  had  long 
lived  under  the  tyrannical  and  corrupt 
government  of  Louis  Philijipe,  read  .an 
exciting  record  of  a  great  struggle  for 
public  freedom,  the  moral  of  the  story  in¬ 
evitably  penetrated  to  their  inmost  heart. 
Hut  when  a  thoughtful  people,  like  our¬ 
selves,  who  were  living  under  liberty  and 
order,  read  the  dreary  annals  of  pot  wal¬ 
lopers  and  the  currency,  the  effect  w.as 
naturally  somewhat  different. 

“  When  Athens’  armies  fell  at  Syracuse, 

And  fettcre*!  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of 
war. 

Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  mu.se, 

Her  voice  their  only  ran.soin  from  afar.” 

Hut  Sir  Archibald  Alison  must  be  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  magician  if  he  c:in  kindle  the 
same  enthusiasm  for  rotten  boroughs ! 

Besides  these  defects  of  idea,  and  of  ex¬ 
ecution,  the  8cof)e  of  the  present  work  is 
gravely  obnoxious  to  criticism.  A  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Europe  ”  is  a  failure  on  the  very 
face  of  its  title.  It  can  not  be,  what  his¬ 
tory  ought  to  be,  a  picture.  It  admits 
neither  of  foreground  nor  of  background 
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in  delineation.  There  is  no  distinctive 
point  of  view,  and  there  is  no  defined  v.an- 
ishing  point.  If  all  the  world  were  civil¬ 
ized,  .and  if,  consequently,  our  relations 
with  other  continents  were  continuous, 
and  not  exceptional,  these  deficiencies 
would  be  sTipplied  by  the  connection  of 
Kuroj»e  with  extra-Kuropean  states.  The 
idea  of  such  a  history,  indeed,  suggests  an 
an.achronisin  ;  for  it  would  have  been  too 
gigantic  to  have  been  written  on  this  side 
of  the  Deluge.  The  all-perv.ading  defect 
in  treatment  is,  that  this  is  a  history  not 
of  one  state  and  one  nation  in  its  rel.ations 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  of  some  thirty 
st.ates  and  thirty  nations  equally.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  is  preeminently  de¬ 
fective  .as  a  work  of  art.  And  it  is  for 
this  reason  that,  in  order  to  s.atisfy  the 
essenti.al  conditions  of  a  History  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  it  is  preeminently  tedious.  "Who 
cares  for  the  domestic  institutions  of  Tur¬ 
key,  for  the  Portuguese  jtarliamentary  his¬ 
tory,  or  for  twenty  other  details  concern¬ 
ing  other  states,  which  (whenever  they 
h.appen  to  be  accurate)  are  a  mere  re- 
rhivifie  of  what  every  man,  in  the  very 
countries  to  which  they  relate,  luus  long 
ago  forgotten  ? 

A  History  of  Europe,  therefore,  is,  on 
two  le.adiug  grounds,  an  absolute  and  irt- 
evitable  failure.  It  is  overpoweringly  tedi¬ 
ous,  and  it  is  therefore  essentially  defect¬ 
ive.  The  utmost  Labor  of  which  one  mind 
— or  .at  least  such  a  mind  as  Sir  A.  Ali¬ 
son’s — is  susceptible,  is  to  make  it  tedious 
without  making  it  comjdetc.  He  writes 
too  much  about  foreign  countries  for  our 
islanders,  .and  too  little  for  those  countries 
themselves.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  we 
may  perhaps  say  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred,  the  laugu.age  in  which  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  will  not  be  comprehended  where  it 
might  be  interesting :  it  is  (piite  certain 
not  to  be  worth  transl.ating;  and  it  will 
j»robubly  prove  inaceur.atc  in  .an  equal  pro¬ 
portion. 

We  may  .anticipate  Sir  A.  Alison’s  re¬ 
ply.  He  w'ill  s.ay  that  he  w’ritos  in  order 
that  his  readers  should  be  better  .acqu.aint- 
ed  with  the  history  of  other  countries, 
than  a  history  ])rofessing  to  supply  the 
direct  relations  .alone  of  those  countries 
with  (rrc.at  Britain  could  well  afford.  To 
this  we  answer,  that  those  relations  of  for¬ 
eign  countries  with  Great  Britain,  .are  fully 
as  wide  a  scope  of  inquiry  as  any  single 
mind  can  m.a.ster;  ami  that  when  we  find 
Sir  A.  Alison  gravely  deficient  in  his 
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knowledge,  not  simply  of  those  rel.ations, 
but  even  of  British  history  itself,  our  pre¬ 
sumption  is  as  just  as  it  is  obviotis,  that 
the  extension  of  his  subject  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  his  scope  of  accurate  information. 

One  of  the  leading  instances  of  the  ob¬ 
lique  reasoning  of  the  author  on  the  polit¬ 
ical  ]>hilosophy  of  this  country,  is,  that  he 
has  no  notion  of  what  the  Conservative 
principle  amongst  us  really  is.  He  seeks 
it  simply  in  extern.al  institutions,  and 
those  institutions  mere  points  of  detail. 
His  “Conservatism”  is  of  .all  kinds  the 
most  non-Conservative :  it  is  comprehend¬ 
ed  simply  in  the  act  of  standing  still.  He 
c.an  not  distinguish  between  institutions, 
permanent  in  their  n.ature,  because  they 
.a{)ply  to  certain  ph.ases  of  society  which 
are  permanent,  and  institutions  variable, 
because  they  apply  to  pluises  of  society 
which  are  variable.  He  confounds  every 
thing  which  exists  at  a  given  time,  .as 
equal  and  essentially  an  element  of  Con¬ 
servatism. 

It  is  thus  that  the  discussions  of  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  instead  of  rising  with 
philosophy,  sink  into  political  jargon.  His 
politics  are  nothing  but  the  politics  of  the 
most  empty-headed  T)olitician3 :  they  arc 
the  mere  adoption  of  the  cries  of  party. 
Xow,  when  iiarty  cries  are  put  forth  by 
patron.age  secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  .and 
whippers-in  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  .arc  juit  forth  by  them  in  the  ch.a- 
racter  of  uhat  the  moral  philosophy  of 
Haley  would  entitle  us  to  describe  as  just¬ 
ifiable,  or,  at  least,  j)alliable  untriiths. 
The  whipper-in  rarely  stops  to  believe  in 
his  professions :  he  regards  their  necessity 
as  the  one  exceptional  vice  of  constitu- 
tion.al  government.  But,  least  of  .all,  does 
he  expect  that  they  u’ill  be  gravely  rei)ro- 
duced,  investigated,  supported,  worshijv 
ed,  and  adored,  by  a  writer  professing 
himself  a  historian,  and  spending  his  life 
in  historic  writing. 

We  believe  what  continues  to  render 
each  successive  volume  of  Sir  A.  Alison  at 
once  lalsc  in  philosophy  and  false  in  fact, 
is  less  the  incapacity  of  the  author  for  rea¬ 
soning  and  research,  than  a  sujweme  ca- 
coethes  srribendi.  He  has  not  the  pa¬ 
tience  to  arrive  at  conclusions.  In  his  fifth 
and  sixth  volumes  there  is  the  same  desire 
to  instnict  and  the  same  irnp.atience  of 
self-instruction.  He  impersonates  the  di¬ 
dactic  jtrinciple.  To  feel  that  his  pen  is 
going,  evidently  gives  him  infinitely  gre.at- 
er  satisfaction  than  to  feel  that  his  mind 
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is  thinkinjT.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see 
that  coteinporary  history — which,  if  it  be 
history  —  involves  infinitely  profournler 
speculation  than  the  history  of  a  prececl- 
inj»  age,  is  what  Sir  A.  Alison  is  peculiarly 
unfit  to  write.  This  is  the  more  true  when 
the  author’s  coteinporary  history  is  the 
history  of  an  age  of  peace.  Such  an  age 
is  full  of  political  activity,  and  of  intricate 
political  jtroblems.  lJut,  in  describing  a 
period  of  war,  our  author’s  space  is  so 
much  consumed  by  mere  narrative,  that 
animated  descriptions  clothe  the  baldness 
which  a  history,  void  of  true  political  phi¬ 
losophy,  would  otherwise  j)resent.  It  is 
chiefiy  for  this  reason  that  »ir  Archibald’s 
earlier  history  is  beyond  comparison  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  which  we  now  treat.  His 
descriptions  of  battles  arc  often  vivid ; 
and  the  whole  theater  of  Europe  is  so  gay, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  it  a 
somber  representation.  Hut  when  a  his¬ 
torian  loses  all  this  extrinsic  suj>port,  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  vividness  of  his  subject,  and 
falls  back  upon  the  intrinsic  resources  of 
his  own  reflection,  to  describe  an  age  of 
pe.ace  and  of  political  theories,  the  interest 
of  Ills  writing  becomes  very  doubtful.  I  le 
then  needs  prei-minently  what  we  may 
term  the  pictorial  art,  to  make  attractive 
that  which  is  dull,  and  the  speculative  art 
to  make  clear  in  philosophy  that  W'hich  is 
obscure.  It  is  from  no  bias,  and  from  no 
adverse  prepossession,  that  we  express  our 
conviction  that  Sir  A.  Alison  has  not  ful¬ 
filled  either  of  these  two  conditions. 

If  this  be  the  result,  Sir  A.  Alison  as¬ 
suredly  has  no  grounds  of  complaint. 
When  he  undertook  a  labor  which  the 
public  at  first  received  with  attention,  it 
was  announced  that  the  whole  would  be 
completed  in  five  volumes.  The  bulk  of 
these  volumes  is  so  great,  that  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  publisher 
had  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Hrobdignag. 
We  quite  understood  that  Sir  Archibald 
was  to  have  as  much  for  his  contract  as 
possible  ;  and  that  if  he  bound  himself  to 
five  volumes,  he  was  under  no  sort  of  re¬ 
straint  as  to  piiges;  and  accordingly  we 
have  had  some  six  hundred  pages  a 
yolume.  It  was  stated,  also,  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  first  volume,  that  the 
last  would  “  be  accompanied  by  a  copious 
index.”  When,  therefore,  the  fifth  volume 
appeared,  we  looked  in  hope  for  the  sjiid 
index,  somewhat  as  an  Arabian  pilgrim 
looks  for  water  in  the  mirage  that  is  be¬ 
fore  him.  But  alas !  there  w'as  no  such 


gratifying  symbol  of  a  concluded  labor ! 
A  sixth  volume  appeared :  our  eyes  darted 
mechanically  to  its  close  ;  but  the  mirage 
deceived  us  again ;  and  there  W’as  no 
index.  A  seventh  volume  has  in  turn  a|)- 
peared.  The  eighth  volume  is  supposed 
to  Inive  been  long  in  progress.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  index  is  preparing! 

We  will  now  glance  at  each  of  the  two 
volumes — the  fifth  .and  the  sixth — which 
we  have  projwsed  on  this  occasion  first  to 
review. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  the  former — 
.and  they  are  of  almut  a  hundred  pages 
e.ach — are  devoted  to  t4erman  history,  be¬ 
tween  1815  and  1848.  The  one  relates  to 
government,  the  other  to  its  literature. 
That  chapter  which  deals  with  German 
politics  is  on  the  whole  just  and  modenate. 
Hut  it  has  unfortunately  much  of  that 
want  of  interest  which  we  pointed  out  as 
inevitably  incidental  to  the  scheme  of  the 
work,  the  character  of  the  jieriod,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  author.  It  is  in  fact 
not  very  dissimilar  from  an  analysis  of 
those  eminently  fascinating  perioclic.als 
termed  the  Auyshnry  Gazette  and  the 
I^eipsig  Zeituny.  In  fact,  .all  the  narcotic 
elements  of  those  two  journals  appear  to 
have  been  distilled  and  preserved  with 
singular  c.are  and  fidelity. 

Wh.at,  however,  arrests  the  attention  of 
the  reader  as  a  defect  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  author’s  treatment,  is  what  we  must 
term  his  theory  of  the  infallibility  of  a 
C'onservative  pow’cr.  No  lover  of  true 
Conservative  jnauciples  desires  to  see 
such  aiTog.ations  ]»ut  forward,  because 
they  are  obviously  untenable,  and  tend, 
from  the  moment  that  they  are  analyzed, 
to  produce  a  recoil  which  unduly  depre¬ 
ciates  the  force  of  those  principles. 
These  preconceptions  in  the  mind  of  Sir 
A.  Alison  are  the  more  to  be  deplored, 
because  they  lea<l  him  into  the  strangest 
inaccuracies  of  fact.  Now  he  contrasts 
very  strongly,  and  also  very  justly,  the 
patriotic  motives  of  the  German  powers 
in  1813,  with  the  tyrannizing  policy  of 
France.  No  one  disputes  his  rea.soning. 
Hut  he  goes  on  to  expatiate  on  the  “  ex¬ 
treme  moderation  of  the  (ierman  de¬ 
mands  on  the  jicace,”  in  the  following 
terms : 

“  From  this  peculiarity  in  the  Cennan  char- 
racter  it  was,  that  after  the  transcendant  and  <le- 
cisive  successes  which  attended  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  whole  nation  immediately  relapsed  into 
pacific  habits  and  pursuits.  Moderation,  un- 
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paralleled  after  so  many  triumphs,  regulated  ! 
their  demands  in  the  hour  of  victory.  They  : 
neither  imitated  the  example  of  Louis  XIV.,  I 
who,  in  many  successful  campaigns  despoiled  : 
them  of  their  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  i 
Khiiic ;  nor  of  the  Russians  who  have  never  • 
made  peace  for  a  century  and  a  half  without  an  1 
acces.«ion  of  territory  ;  nor  of  Napoleon,  who  by 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  roblwd  Prussia  of  half  its 
dominions  in  a  single  (t)  campaign.  Scarcely  a 
village  was  taken  from  France  after  the  double 
capture  of  its  capital,  by  the  arms  of  the  tier- 
man  nation.s.  ‘France  as  in  178!*,’  was  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  treaties  of  Paris  in  1814  and  1815. 
To  this  singular  moderation  in  the  hour  of  vic¬ 
tory,  the  solid  foundation  and  the  long  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  peace  concluded  within  the  French  ' 
capital  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  Had  provinces  , 
been  reft  from  Old  France  after  the  battles  of 
Leip.sic  and  Waterloo,  as  they  were  reft  from  I 
Pimssia  and  Austria,  after  tho.se  of  Jena  and  j 
Wagnini,  the  .same  heart-burnings  and  animo.si-  ! 
ties  would  have  been  excited." — V'ol.  v.  i)p.  i 
2,  3.  I 

I 

It  wouhl  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  j 
paragraph  more  superficial  in  reasoning,  | 
and  more  incorrect.  The  author  argues  j 
as  though  the  conditions  laid  on  France 
in  1814  were  similar  to  those  for  wliich  ' 
Germany  went  to  war  in  1813.  Now,  we  ' 
venture  to  assert,  tliat  no  civilized  jmwers, 
on  the  successful  close  of  hostilities,  ever 
made  such  sweeping  demands.  If  the 
reader  cares  to  refer  to  the  sixteenth  i 
volume  of  ^t.  Thiers’  History  of  (hr  | 
ConsnUite  and  the  A'nipirr,  he  will  see 
that  the  Congress  of  Prague  were  r<*ady 
to  give  XajKjleon,  not  simply  “old 
France,’’  but  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  the 
whole  of  the  Lo\v  Countries,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  It  was,  therefore,  to 
keep  the  French  Empire  within  these 
colossal  limits  that  Germany  went  to  war. 
Hut  when  the  Allies  ro:u*hed  Paris,  they 
stripped  France  of  the  line  of  the  Rhine, 
of  Holland,  and  of  Italy.  So  much  for 
nnxlenition  in  point  of  territory. 

Secondly,  the  comparison  which  the 
author  institutes  between  a  body  of  eight 
powers  and  a  single  despot  altogether 
fails.  The  three  comparisons  are  “  Louis 
XIV'.,’’  the  “  Russians,”  and  “  Nap»>leon.” 
Now,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
German  Powers  would  have  done  the 
same  as  the  Hoiirlmns,  the  RussLans,  and 
the  Honapartes,  if  they  had  not  been  re¬ 
strained  by  that  reciprocal  jealousy  which 
constitutes  in  fact,  “  the  balance  of 

Eower.”  As  it  was,  they  did  not  escaiHj 
eing  felicitously  criticised  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  his  “  Essay  on  the  English 


Constittition,”  in  being  compared,  when 
in  Congress  at  Vienna,  to  an  “  assembly 
of  medueval  barons  convened  to  dispose 
of  their  serfs.”  Now%  if  Sir  A.  Alison  had 
ever  read  the  Castlereigh  Correspondence, 
he  would  have  met  with  a  very  ditierent 
j)icture.  He  would  there  have  seen  with 
what  voracity  Prussia  emleavored  to 
swallow  up  Saxony,  the  ally  of  Napoleon  ; 
with  what  steadfastness  Russia  clung  to 
the  French  Grand  Duchy  of  Poland, 
w'hieh  ought  to  have  reverted,  not  to  her, 
but  to  the  Poles  themselves ;  .and  with 
what  pertinacity  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
adhered  to  his  resolve  to  declare  war 
against  Havaria,  in  order  to  secure  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  territories  of  that  state — here 
also,  therefore,  the  analogy  fails. 

If  we  turn  lastly,  to  demands  on  France 
hcM'self — to  the  “  moderation  ”  to  which 
.Sir  A.  Alison  ascribes  the  long  peace 
which  followeil,  we  shall  find  in  flie  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
that  they  were  so  onerous,  that  the  Duke 
(then  Prime  3Iinister  of  France,  in  which 
allied  troops  were  still  quartered)  an¬ 
nounced  Ids  resolve  of  declaring  war 
against  Austri.a,  rather  than  submit  to  her 
heavy  exactions.  The  importance  of  this 
criticism  is,  no  doubt,  rather  illustrative 
than  direct.  The  “  facts”  and  the  rea.son- 
ing  arc  not  of  great  practical  import  at 
this  day  ;  but  they  prove  two  things — the 
superficiality  of  the  author's  view,  and  the 
limited  extent  of  his  research,  even  in  the 
publi.shed  memoirs  of  his  own  country. 

We  will  pass  to  the  «piestion  of  ]>ublic 
education.  Sir  A.  Alison  has  a  mis-an- 
thropic  theory,  which  he  cherishes  with 
invincible  .attection,  that  the  more  you 
pursue  national  education,  the  worse  vou 
m.akc  the  nation  that  you  educate,  i'his 
is  certainly  an  alarming  picture  for  nearly 
all  Europe,  and  especially  so  for  Great 
Britain. 

We  are  therefore  to  assume  that  the 
great  condition  of  national  moral  excel¬ 
lence  is  ignorance ;  th.at  the  es.sence  of 
piddic  morality  is  instinct ;  that  its  exist¬ 
ence  is  so  subtle  that  secular  knowledge 
would  banish  it  forever.  Hut  this  is  not 
all.  There  are  degrees  of  crime  propor¬ 
tioned  to  degrees  of  education.  If  you 
remain  ignorant^  you  remain,  generally 
speiiking,  moral ;  if  you  have  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  grow  educated^  your  high  princi¬ 
ples  desert  you  as  a  nation :  but  ,if  you 
chance  to  become  knlioutenkd,  you  sink 
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into  a  state  of  crime  which  it  is  horrible 
to  contetn|»lato ! 

The  author  thus  proceeds  with  his 
paradoxical  theorj’ : 

“  In  Austria  there  is  little  commerce  or 
manufactures;  the  capital  only  contains  41 1,000 
inhabitants ;  there  are  few  great  towns.  The 
industry  of  the  country  is  mainly  agricultural. 
Secluded  on  their  little  domains,  of  which  they 
for  the  most  part  enjoy  the  property,  the  jiea- 
sants  rea*l  nothing  but  the  little  books  prepared 
for  their  use  by  the  clergy  or  government  au¬ 
thorities.” — P.  14. 

Now,  even  if  we  concede  Sir  A.  Ali¬ 
son’s  statistics  to  be  accurate,  did  it 
never  occur  to  him  to  question  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  rea.soning  that  he  founded 
uj)on  them  ?  lie  as-serts  that  in  Prussia 
education  is  more  widely  spread  than  in 
Austria  ;  and  that  crime  is  also  more  fre¬ 
quent.*  l>c  it  so.  But  does  it  therefore 
necessarily  follow  that  the  increa.se  of 
crime  is  caused  by  the  increase  of  educa¬ 
tion  ?  Can  he  imagine  no  other  induences 
at  work  ? 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  he  tests  the 
extent  of  crime  (and  he  has  no  other 
means  of  doing  so)  by  the  extent  of  con¬ 
viction.  It  is  clear  that  the  proportion  of 
convicted  le<jal  crime  to  couiniitted  uutml 
crime  in  one  country  may  bo  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  it  is  in  another.  This  dif¬ 
ference  may  arise  from  three  ]»nncipal 
and  some  other  secondary  causes.  It  may 
be  that  laws  are  more  harsh,  and  that 
recognized  crimes  are  more  numerous  in 
one  than  in  another.  It  may  be  that  the 
practical  administration  of  justice  is  more 
slow  in  one  country  than  in  another.  It 
may  be  that  temptations  to  violate  particu¬ 
lar  laws  are  more  numerous  in  one  than 
another ;  and  this  consideration  is  of  great 
force,  when  we  know  that  some  codes  of 
jurisprudence  are  chiefly  directed  to  the 
repression  of  moral  crime  on  abstract 
grounds,  while  others  are  chiefly  directed 
to  constitute  crime  with  a  direct  view  to 
the  sjHJcial  ])rot.ection  of  that  property 
which  is  specially  obnoxious  to  tempta¬ 
tion. 

Before,  therefore,  we  can  found  an  ar¬ 
gument  on  this  an.alogy,  w'e  shall  have  to 
examine  the  criminal  law  of  each  country, 
and  the  relative  efiiciency  of  its  judicial 
system.  Nor  is  this  all :  we  must  inquire 
into  the  probable  accuracy  of  the  return.s. 
This  we  can  not  presume  of  countries  so 
i^lien  from  each  other  as  Austria  and  I*rus¬ 


sia.  How  can  we  conclude,  with  any 
strong  probability,  that  the  returns  made 
up  in  Hungary  are  as  careful  and  reliable 
as  the  returns  made  up  within  the  central¬ 
ized  monarchy  of  Prussia  ?  And  this 
brings  us  to  yet  another  distinction,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  public  instruction.  The  in¬ 
stitutions  under  which  the  two  states  are 
governed  are  different  enough  in  them¬ 
selves  to  account  for  a  wide  difference  in 
the  results  of  crime. 

It  Is  not  the  office  of  a  reviewer  to  point 
out  the  exact  j)lace  which  each  of  these 
considerations  shouhl  hold.  I'hat  is  the 
historian’s  duty.  It  is  our  task  to  indicate 
the  defects  in  the  reasoning  on  which  Sir 
A.  Alison  has  built  up  a  gigantic  paradox  ; 
and  we  think  he  will  have  the  candor  to 
acknowledge  that  he  has  wholly  failed 
to  substantiate  it. 

We  will  take  one  more  illustration  of 
Sir  A.  .Vlison's  treatment  of  (lermau 
affairs.  Let  us  glance,  then,  at  his  view 
of  the  Revolutions  of  1830.  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald  tells  us  that  these  events  retarded 
the  development  of  popular  liberty.  The 
mainspring  of  the  great  change  is  to  be 
found,  he  maintmns,  not  in  active  cries 
for  reform,  but  in  the  warlike  spirit  which 
the  dread  of  French  invjision  evoked. 
“  The  warlike  8[»irit,”  says  the  authoi’, 
“  became  universal  in  the  Prussian  youth : 
it  entirely  and  at  once  supplanted  that  of 
internal  discontent.”  (P.  44.)  Now  it  is 
very  well  known  to  every  one  but  Sir  A. 
Alison,  that  it  Wiis  one  of  the  chief  results 
of  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1830, 
to  give  birth  to  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  This  was  true,  not  in  France,  only, 
but  in  many  of  the  States  of  (iermany. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald  makes  out  his  paradox  even  here. 
He  states  that  the  German  movements  of 
1830  oppo.se<l  the  tendency  to  political 
freedom.  Yet  he  de.scribes  their  result  as 
quenching  discontent :  and  he  has  before 
repeatetlly  :is.serted  that  every  manife-sta- 
tion  of  discontent  merely  brought  about 
a  recoil  of  the  previous  despotLsm.  It 
seems  therefore  that  both  according  to 
hurt,  and  also  according  to  Sir  A.  Alison, 
(whose  theory  is  opiK)sed  to  fact,)  the 
movements  of  1830  favored  freedom.  It 
is  true  that  Poland  was  extinguished  dur¬ 
ing  this  period :  but  it  is  difficult,  when 
we  consider  the  determination  of  the 
Czar  Nicholas  to  destroy  that  state,  and 
the  indirect  relation  of  the ,  Polish  move¬ 
ment  to  the  movements  of  Western  Eu- 
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ro)>c,  to  regard  this  as  a  fair  illustration. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  the  only  important  in¬ 
stance  of  lost  liberty  arising  out  of  the 
events  of  1830,  whicli  bestowed  freedom 
in  many  other  instances. 

The  cause  of  this  distinction  in  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  movement  of  1830,  and  of  that 
of  1848,  rests  in  the  fact,  that  the  former 
was  a  social  and  the  latter  an  anti-social 
movement.  The  middle  classes  joined 
with  the  civil  power  in  putting  down  the 
revolutionary  sjtirit  in  1848,  because  it 
was  directed  against  society  in  general ; 
but  they  supported  the  movements  of 
1830,  which  were  commonly  directed  in 
the  interest  of  society.  Sir  A.  Alison, 
liowever,  does  not  appear  to  perceive  this 
distinction  :  and  he  inveighs  against  them 
with  eciual  and  indiscriminate  violence. 
The  spirit  of  1830  was  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
form  :  the  spirit  of  1848  was  the  spirit  of 
destruction. 

It  certainly  affords  an  amusing  evidence 
of  Sir  A.  .Vlison's  defective  knowledge  of 
the  plainest  .and  most  important  events  of  j 
liis  own  time,  to  peruse  his  frecpient 
tirades  against  the  separation  of  Holland 
and  Helgium.  The  constitutional  mon¬ 
archy  of  Leopold  is  the  bite  noire  of  his 
foreign  politics.  It  haunts  him  through 
each  jdiasis  of  continental  affairs.  He 
thinks  e.ach  shock  or  crisis  in  France 
must  e.xtinguish  it.  Yet  it  stands  before 
him  as  a  dogged,  intrusive  specter,  that 
Avill  not  vanish.  Whenever  such  a  crisis 
happens,  he  rubs  his  eye.s,  and  looks  again, 
to  see  if  it  be  not  at  len<;th  gone.  He 
forgets  tlie  true  Conservatism  of  his  own 
land,  that  consists  in  a  just  distribution 
of  power,  and  a  fair  representation  of 
classes ;  and  when  he  diverges  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  he  wonders  that  any  other  govern¬ 
ment  tihau  a  pure  depotism  can  be  firm 
•and  stable.  But  what  is  more  important 
is  his  extradinary  misconception  of  the 
manner  in  which  Belgium  arrived  at  in¬ 
dependence  in  1830  and  1832  : 

“  Still  greater  was  the  impression  produced 
inderinany  by  the  entente  cordiale  which  en¬ 
sued  between  France  and  England  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Reform  Revolution  in  the  tatter 
country.  When  the  reality  and  sincerity  of 
this  new  and  unprecedented  alliance  were 
evinced  in  the  union  of  the  ttro  I'ingdome  to 
support  the  preteneiove  of  Belgium  ogninnt 
Holland^  an<l  the  junction  of  the  fleets  of  the 
one  flower  with  the  armies  of  the  other  to  effect 
the  reduction  of  the  citadel  of  .\ntwcrp,  a 
taiirersal  Mrutternation  seized  t/ee  itfwle  of  Ger¬ 
many.  It  seemed  impossible  that  Germany 


could  avoid  being  drawn  into  the  quarrel ;  for 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  had  appealed,  as 
Grand  I)uke  of  Luxemburg,  to  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort,  to  protect  him  in  his  rights  to  that 
Duchy  which  formed  part  of  the  Confederation.” 
— P.  46. 

It  .‘ippo.'irs,  then,  that  Sir  A.  Alison  is 
not  aware  that  the  Great  Powers  general¬ 
ly  were  consenting  parties  to  the  paciffca- 
j  tion  of  the  Low  Countries  by  France  and 
Great  Brit.ain  :  and  in  effect,  th.at  the  two 
i  latter  Powers  acted  nearly  as  directly  on 
I  behalf  of  the  rest,  as  Austria,  under  the 
'  direction  of  the  Congresses  of  Laybach 
and  Proppaw,  acted  in  Italy  in  behalf  of 
[  her  allies  ;  and  as  Fr.ance,  under  the  direc- 
j  tions  of  the  Congress  of  V erona,  acted  in 
their  behalf  in  Spain. 

We  return  Sir  A.  Alison  our  best  ac¬ 
knowledgments  for  his  laudable  desire  of 
describing  (Term.an  literature  and  German 
art  during  this  jieriod.  The  subject,  we 
admit,  is  one  of  great  ilitliculty.  Few 
writers  of  history  can  be  supfiosed  to  be 
masters  of  the  jioetry,  the  historic  writing, 
the  philosophy,  the  science,  the  sculpture, 
the  jiainting,  and  the  music,  of  a  great 
and  intellectual  people  during  some  thirty 
years.  Of  defects,  therefore,  every  critic 
I  must  b(*  tolerant.  But  we  liardly  think 
Sir  A.  Alison  was  ex<actly  the  writer  to 
I  have  encountered  a  task  involving  sucli 
varied  knowledge,  such  exquisite  taste,  .and 
such  deej)  thought.  When  Sir  Archibald 
deals  with  German  historians,  he  is  true 
and  accurate  enough.  The  ffeld  is  a 
cognate  one.  Take,  however,  the  great 
suliject  of  German  painting,  which  the 
author  hastily  and  crudely  dismis.ses  in 
two  paragrajihs : 

“  The  moilorn  school  of  German  painting  is 
not  less  characteristic  of  the  combined  caution 
and  daring,  imitation  and  originality,  industry 
and  genius,  which  nature  appears  to  have  ini- 
prc.ssed  as  its  signet-mark  on  the  Teutonic  race. 
In  portrait-painting  it  has  by  no  means  attain¬ 
ed  the  level  of  Titian  or  Vandyck,  of  Reynolds 
or  of  Raeburn ;  perhaps  the  existing  societ}'  in 
Germany  does  not  afford  sufficient  encourage¬ 
ment  for  such  a  school  to  arise  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  .art.  Jiut  it  is  otherwise  in  hindseupe 
painting:  in  that  branch  the  German  masters 
have  attained  an  eminence  beyond  their  co¬ 
temporaries  in  any  otlier  country  of  Europe, 

'  and,  in  some  respects,  on  a  level  with  the  finest 
remains  of  ancient  art.” — 1*.  162. 

Now  it  happens  that  it  is  precisely  iu 
landscape  painting,  as  nearly  everj' tourist 
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knows,  that  German  art  has  made  least ' 
progress.  The  whole  genius  of  modern 
Geniiany  has  been  peculiarly  directed  to 
what  we  may  term  the  representation  of 
thought,  not  to  the  representation  of  the 
picturesque.  It  is  to  bo  observed,  also, 
that  Sir  A.  Alison  smoothly  generalizes 
through  his  subject  without  mention- . 
ing  either  painting  or  painter!  There 
is  not  a  word  either  of  Kaulbach  or  Cor¬ 
nelius — probably  the  two  greatest  painters 
of  modem  Germany,  and  distinctively  the 
painters  of  portraits,  figures,  and  groups.  . 

Neither  is  there  a  single  M’onl  in  this 
treatise  on  the  extraordinary  development 
to  which  painting  on  ghiss  h.as  attained  at 
Munich.  Nothing  is  more  rare  than  to 
see  such  jiainting  really  artistic;  and  its 
excellence  in  liavaria  at  this  day  presents 
the  most  striking  feature  in  the  whole 
range  of  German  art. 

In  speaking  of  sculpture  there  is  some 
approach  to  accuracy,  lint,  again,  there 
are  many  laughable  errors,  llauch,  the 
apostle  of  Prussian  art  in  sculpture,  is 
spelt  Kausch  ;  and  we  are  referred  to  his 
brom(j(  as  the  chief  indications  of  his  ta¬ 
lent,  whereas  it  is  admitted  without  dis¬ 
sent  in  Germany,  that  his  master-pieces 
are  in  marble.  The  author  deals  with 
much  vague  encomium  on  the  Walhalla,* 
on  account  of  its  similarity  to  the  Parthe- ; 
non:  but  if  he  entered  the  building,  he 
would  have  noticed  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Stein,  the  Prussian  statesman,  by  that  ' 
sculptor  which  is  probably  the  greatest  ' 
achievement  that  the  chisel  has  ever 
worked. 

Let  us  pass  to  dome.stic  politics.  We 
will  glance  at  Sir  Archibald’s  chapter  on 
the  Reform  of  Parliament.  We  are  quite  i 
ready  to  agree  with  him  that  the  present ! 
House  of  Commons  is  any  thing  but  a 
perfect  body.  It  was  not  pc*rmanently 
constituted  m  1832;  and  the  divergence 
between  it  and  the  classes  of  society  now, 
is  greater  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  The  result,  indeed,  could  hard¬ 
ly  have  been  otherwise.  Its  composition 
was  not  framed  by  a  single  party  acting 
according  to  their  own  views.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  clash  of  interests,  of  sentiments. 


*  A  modem  white  marble  palace  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Danube,  300  feet  above  the  water ;  five 
miles  below  Ratiebon,  and  filled  with  marble  busts 
and  statuary  of  eminent  men  of  past  ages,  surpassing 
in  beauty  of  execution  any  we  have  seen  in  Italy, 
save  that  of  ancient  Greece.  Americans  abroad  lose 
much  who  do  not  visit  it. — Editob  or  tub  Eclectic. 


and  of  sympathies.  The  ministry  was  near¬ 
ly  as  often  beaten  on  questions  of  detail 
as  the  opposition.  No  other  result  ean, 
therefore,  have  been  expected,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  which  happened.  It  was  altogether 
a  defective  measure,  .and  it  satisfied  no 
j>arty  in  the  State. 

But,  M'ith  these  views,  we  certainly  do 
not  concur  with  Sir  A.  .Mison,  that  the 
old  constitution  U'as  everything  that  was 
excellent.  The  ])anegyric  which  he  jiro- 
nonnees  on  that  obsolete  and  defunct  form 
of  ]K)lity  is  quite  startling,  lie  tells  us 
that  its  distinctive  virtue  was,  that  every 
interest  was  represente*!  by  it.  It  is 
strange,  if  so,  that  the  represent.-ition 
should  liave  been  so  unavailing — that  our 
laws  in  that  day  teemed  with  class  legis¬ 
lation.  It  is  only  just  to  observe  that 
Sir  A.  .Mison  docs  combat  the  <p>estion 
whether  our  legislation  was  class  legisla¬ 
tion  or  not,  and  that  he  givt*s  his  reasons 
for  asserting  that  it  was  not.  But  the 
manner  in  which  he  argues  the  point  is 
rather  amusing.  He  takes  the  eorri  laws, 
the  West-India  interest,  ami  a  few  other 
instances.  He  then  asserts  that,  as  mrA 
of  these  interests  w’as  protected,  there 
could  have  been  no  class  legislation. 

Now,  of  course,  the  question  Ls,  whether 
these  interests  were  ooivxtensive  with  the 
aggregate  interests  of  the  c*)nimnnity,  or 
whether  they  merely  represented  rival 
mono|)olies.  It  is  very  easy  to  protect  a 
certain  number  of  monopolies,  ami  to  be 
pret*minently  unjust  to  the  mass  of  soci¬ 
ety.  We  do  not  care  to  enter  upon  the 
question  of  the  real  tendency  of  these 
measures.  To  do  so  would  be  besitle  our 
duty'.  It  is  our  place  to  write  criticism 
and  not  polities ;  and  to  point  out  to  Sir 
A.  Alison  that  he  has  not  by  any  means 
made  out  his  position  as  a  controversial 
1  argument.  He  does  not  attempt  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  the  question  between  himself  and 
ins  opponents — whether  these  interests 
I  were  monopolies  or  general  benefits  ?  W e 
I  do  not  profess  to  entertain  controversial 
'  politics ;  and  M’c  simjdj^  indicate  to  Sir 
Archibald  the  shortcomings  of  his  argu- 
j  mentation. 

Moreover,  the  author,  occasionallv,  in 
I  displaying  bis  political  prepossessions, 
hurls  upon  himself  the  keenest  and  most 
unconscious  sarcasm.  At  p.  369  of  Vol. 
V.  we  meet  with  a  paragraph  entitled 
'•'‘Extreme,  wofdinexs  of  the  new  House, 
and  new  regulations  in  consequence.”  It 
runs  thus : 
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“  Important  as  these  divisions  were,  as  test-  I 
inf;  the  strength  of  the  two  extreme  parlies  in  I 
the  House  of  Commons  from  whom  most  danger  ' 
was  to  be  apprehended,  they  yet  yielded  in  con-  I 
sequence  to  the  itnprcs.sion  which  the  debate  on 
the  address  produced  on  the  country’.  It  lasted  [ 
nine  nu/ht* — from  January  30th  to  February  | 
itth — and  never  were  fervent  hopes  and  highly- 
wrought  expectations  more  disappointed  than  ' 
hy  its  result  Wordinett  wnt  its  grand  charae-  \ 
terintic  ;  and  if  there  is  any  thing  more  than  an-  I 
other  irhieh  leean  out  thr  j>atiencf,  and  eoola 
thf  fertor  of  poUtiral  ambition^  it  it  a  eopiont  | 
fffutiun  of  vords." — P.  35'J.  j 


We  think  Sir  A.  Alison  has  spoken  with 
no  common  t  ruth  ;  .and  th.at  .a  rc.ason  may 
sujitfest  itself  to  him,  on  the  basis  of  so 
just  a  rentark,  for  the  declining  pojml.anly 
of  his  own  history.  “  Wonliness”  truly 
is  the  gre.at  ch.aracteristic  of  this  history ; 
nor  has  any  thing  “  cooled  ”  our  own  “  fer¬ 
vor  ”  for  it  more  effectually  th.an  his  “  co¬ 
pious  effusion  of  words.”  Hut  Sir  A.  Ali¬ 
son  tells  us  that,  in  the  House  of  (’om- 
mons,  in  reference  to  this  wordiness,  there 
were  “  new  regulations  in  consequence.” 
The  literary  public  is  less  fortunate.  We 
fe.ar  that  there  are  no  “new  regul.ations” 
to  curb  the  inveterate  wordiness  of  8ir 
Archib.ald  himself. 

The  ch.apters  in  the  author’s  sixth  vol¬ 
ume,  which  sketch  the  progress  of  legis¬ 
lative  reform,  consequent  on  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  arc, 
certainly,  a  faithful  expose  of  our  consti¬ 
tutional  history  in  a  jicriod  of  general 
change.  Xor  are  we  much  misled  by  the 
author’s  reasoning.  The  reforms  are  all 
of  a  subordinate  character ;  and  they  are 
not  capable  of  being  made  a  theme  of  high- 
flown  constitutional  tirades.  What  the 
public  have  long  wjinted  has  been  a  his 
tory  of  our  domestic  politics  since  1830. 
Mr.  Roebuck,  it  is  true,  h.as  written  a  his¬ 
tory  of  “  The  Whig  Ministry.”  This,  how’- 
ever,  is  simply  the  history  of  Lord  Grey’s 
Administration ;  and  it  deals  with  few 
other  reforms  than  the  great  measure  of 


I 


1 
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1832.  It  was  not  until  after  the  return 
the  Whigs  to  power  in  1835,  that  they 
tyntematiztd  the  princijile  of  Reform,  and 
carried  out  its  precepts  in  reference  to 
nearly  every  department  of  the  St.ate. 

We  will  not  say  th.at  Sir  A.  Alison  has 
supplied  the  want  of  which  we  speak  ;  but 
he  has  at  any  rate  filled  a  gap.  That  it 
should  have  been  supplied  fully  was  r.8  im¬ 
possible  in  such  a  work,  as  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  from  such  an  author.  The  work  is 
too  diffuse  in  its  scope,  and  the  author  is 


too  much  biased.  It  is  but  just  to  ob¬ 
serve,  however,  th.at  Sir  Archibald  has 
very  faithfully  recorded  the  progress  of 
such  questions  as  the  ”  Scotch  Hurgh  Re¬ 
form,”  the  “  Municiirtl  ('orporation  Re¬ 
form,”  “  Ecclesiastical  Reform,”  and  the 
‘‘  Poor  Law  Reform.”  His  view  of  our 
coloni.al  hi.story,  so  far  as  facts  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  lucid,  and,  we  believe,  also  ac¬ 
curate.  It  is  when  the  author  enters  uj)on 
political  dissertations,  that  he  depreciates 
so  greatly  the  ch.ar.acter  of  his  work. 
Narrative  is  his  forte  ;  sagacious,  philoso¬ 
phical  induction,  his  jireeinineiit  weakness. 

He  h.as  certainly  a  happy  method  of  re¬ 
lieving  dry  detail  by  ancctlote.  These  an¬ 
ecdotes,  it  is  true,  occ.a.sion.ally  extend 
themselves  into  rather  long  descriptions  ; 
u  hich,  while  they  keep  alive  the  interest 
ami  insure  the  amu.seincnt  of  the  reader, 
are  somewhat  impolitic  interpolations  on 
the  part  of  a  writer,  who  has  not  a  happy 
style.  They  bring  his  own  writing  into 
invidious  contrast.  It  is  thus  that  Sir  Ar¬ 
chibald  refreshes  us  with  the  admirable 
description  which  Sydney  Smith  has  left 
us  of  Lord  Melbourne  : 

”  ‘  Viscount  Melbourne,’  says  Sydney  Smith, 
‘declared  himself  quite  satisfied  with  the 
Church  as  it  stood  !  but  if  the  public  had  any 
desire  to  alter  it,  they  might  do  so  if  they  pleas¬ 
ed.  lie  might  have  said  the  same  of  the  mon¬ 
archy,  or  of  any  other  of  our  institutions ;  and 
there  is  in  the  declaration  a  permissiveness  and 
good-humor,  which,  in  public  mim,  has  seldom 
been  exceeded.  Carelessness,  hiVcvcr,  is  but 
a  poor  imitation  of  genius ;  and  the  formation 
of  a  wise  and  well-reflected  plan  of  reform,  con¬ 
duces  more  to  the  lasting  fame  of  a  minister, 
than  the  affected  contempt  of  duty,  which  every 
man  sees  to  be  mere  vanity,  and  a  vanity  of 
no  very  high  description.  Every  thing  about 
him  seems  to  betoken  careless  desolation  ;  every 
one  would  suppose  from  his  manner,  that 
he  was  playing  at  chuck-farthing  with  human 
happiness  ;  that  he  would  giggle  away  the  tireat 
Charter,  and  decide  it  by  the  mctho<l  of  tee¬ 
totum,  whether  my  Lords  the  Bishops  should 
retain  their  scats  in  the  House  of  I..ords.  All 
this  is  the  mere  vanity  of  turpriting,  and  mak¬ 
ing  us  believe  he  can  play  with  kingdom.s,  as 
other  men  can  with  nine-pins.  I  can  not  how¬ 
ever,  allow  to  this  inini.ster,  the  merit  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  his  actions  :  I  believe  him  to  be  consci¬ 
entiously  alive  to  the  good  or  the  evil  he  is  do¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  his  caution  h.as  more  than  once 
arrested  the  gigantic  projects  of  the  Lycurgus 
[Lord  John  Russell]  of  the  other  House.  I  am 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  brush  away  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  fabric  of  levity  and  gayety  that  he  has  rear¬ 
ed  ;  but,  while  I  accuse  our  minister  of  honesty 
and  diligence,  I  deny  that  he  is  careless  or  rash ; 
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he  is  nothing  more  th^n  a  man  of  ^ood  under-  | 
standing  and  good  principles,  disguised  in  the 
extemiu  and  somewhat  wearisome  affection  of 
a  political  — Vol.  Ti.  pp.  161-2.  i 

We  suspect  this  happy  characterization 
of  Lord  Melbourne  was  written  when  Syd- ; 
ney  Smith  had  lost  his  hopes  of  a  Bishop-  \ 
ric.  It  is  not  too  just  for  a  Whig ;  . 
but  it  is  too  severe  for  a  courtier.  There  i 
are  some  descriptions  of  Sydney  Smith’s  i 
which  are  too  excellent  to  be  abbreviated,  | 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  them.  i 

One  of  the  oddest  misconceptions  in  j 
this  part  of  Sir  A.  Alison’s  history,  is  the  j 
idea  of  tlie  author,  that  w'e  are  being  | 
ruled  by  a  Saxe  Cobonrg  dynasty.  It  is  i 
thus  that  be  tells  us  of  the  Queen’s  mar¬ 
riage  in  1840:  I 

“  Thus  did  the  faniilv  of  Saxe-Cobourg  aarend  \ 
the  throne  of  England — a  memorable  event  in  ' 
British  annals,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  since  | 
the  Conquest  in  1066,  only  five  changes  in  the  i 
reigning  family  had  taken  place — the  Normans,  | 
the  Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  the  Stuarts,  and  | 
the  Hanoverians.  The  nation  had  good  reason  | 
to  congratulate  itself  that  on  this  occasion  the  ' 
scepter  had  passed  to  a  new  family,  not  by  the  ' 
rude  grasp  of  conquest,  or  amidst  the  agonies  I 
of  civil  war,  but  by  the  free  choice  of  a  young  \ 
princess,  the  undoubted  sovereign  of  the  realm, 
who,  in  singleness  of  heart,  bestowed  her  hand 
on  the  deserved  object  of  her  youthful  predilec¬ 
tion.” — Vol.  vi.  p.  891. 

It  is  certainly  somewhat  sl.artling  to  be 
told  that  the  House  of  Brunswick  has 
cejised  to  reign.  Sir  A.  Alison’s  declara¬ 
tion  reminds  us  of  the  formal  announce¬ 
ments  of  Bonaparte — the  imperial  King¬ 
maker  and  King-dcthroner — that  particu¬ 
lar  dynasties  which  were,  from  time  to  j 
time,  objects  of  his  enmity,  had  ceased  to  | 
exist.  But  is  it  true  as  a  fact  ?  We  pass  ^ 
over  the  uncourtierlike  priroyance,  that  ] 
the  time  will  come  when  Her  Majesty  i 
will  cease  to  rule  these  realms ;  and  the 
suggestion  is  not  a  very  grateful  return 
for  his  baronetcy;  for  sovereigns  are 
usually  supposed  to  live  forever.  But 
the  matter  which  he  really  intends  to 
bring  before  us,  is  one  of  very  deep  inter¬ 
est.  Does  our  reigning  House  expire,  as 
such,  because  the  inheritance  is  transmit¬ 
ted  through  the  female  line  ?  We  think 
not.  Precedents,  no  doubt,  are  in  some 
degree  arbitrary  and  conflicting.  The 
House  of  Brunswick  was  regarded  as  a 
distinct  house  from  that  of  Stuart,  because 
the  descent  was  not  lineal ;  and  also  be¬ 
cause  a  reigning  family  had  come  over 
from  Germany  to  reign  in  this  country. 


If  Prince  All>ert  had  come  over  from 
Germany  on  the  death  of  William  IV.,  as 
collatcr^  heir  to  the  crown,  to  rule  these 
kingdoms,  undoubtedly  the  reigning 
house  would  have  been  changed.  This 
w.os  the  manner  in  which  George  I. 
took  the  crown  from  Anne  ;  and  in  which 
James  I.  took  it  from  Elizabeth.  This 
was  chiefly  true  also  of  the  House  of 
Tudor :  for  Henry  VH.  was  no  heir  of  his 
predecessor  on  the  throne.  When  we 
Jiscend  to  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancas¬ 
ter,  we  find  the  same  want  of  direct  suc¬ 
cession  :  the  House  of  Normandy,  too, 
was  as  closely  related  to  the  dynasty 
which  preceded  the  conquest,  as  the 
Stuarts  were  related  to  the  Tudors,  or 
the  Brunswicks  to  the  Stuarts.  The  line 
of  Plantagenet  is  the  only  exception  (and 
that  a  questionable  one)  to  these  concur¬ 
rent  precedents. 

It  IS  impossible,  therefore,  to  say  from 
precedent,  that  the  marriage  of  the  Queen 
Avith  Prince  Albert,  and  the  birth  of  heirs 
by  that  marri.age,  is  an  event  which 
threatens  the  extinction  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
House  of  Saxe-Cobourg.  We  apprehend 
that  if  the  children  of  Queen  Anne,  by 
I’rince  George  of  Denmark,  had  survived 
her,  they  would  by  no  means  have 
mounted  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  as 
the  House  of  Denmark.  That  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  title  of  House  of  Orange  was  given 
to  the  throne  during  the  reign  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  Avas 
chief  of  the  House  of  Orange  when  he 
came  over  to  this  country ;  and  (more 
than  all)  that  he  was  a  revolutionary  Prince. 
There  was  sc.arcely  a  question  of  title  en¬ 
tertained.  He  w:i8  a  grandson  of  Charles 
I.,  indeed ;  but  he  did  not  ascend  the 
throne  as  his  grandson.  If  he  had  con¬ 
tended  for  the  crown  as  a  Stuart,  his 
claim  would  have  been  defeated  at  once. 
The  precedent  of  foreign  countries  is  as 
strong  as  our  oAvn.  Austria  is  still  held 
to  be  governed  by  the  Hapsburgs,  even 
though  ]\Iaria  Theresa  niarried  Francis, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  left  the  throne  to 
j  the  issue  of  th.at  marriage.  It  is  true  that 
the  dynasty  is  called  the  House  of  “  Lor- 
!  raine-IIapsburg but  the  collocation  of 
!  the  letters,  shows  that  the  name  of  “  Lor- 
j  raine  ”  has  been  shelved,  even  though 
I  Francis  was  no  more  Prince  Consort,  but 
I  Emperor  of  Germany  in  his  own  right. 
With  all  due  deference,  therefore,  to  Sir 
I  A.  Alison,  we  hold  that  the  Prince  of 
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Wales  is  heir  apparent  of  the  House  of 
Hrunswick,  and  that  the  House  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  alone  can  be  impersonated  in  him. 

That  portion  of  these  two  volumes 
which  is  at  this  moment  of  highest  inter¬ 
est,  is  probably  the  author’s  detail  of  our 
Inilian  campaigns  and  of  our  Indian  ad¬ 
ministration.  Very  little  has  been  known 
of  the  civil  and  military  history  of  India 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  When  we 
consi<ler  that  even  the  sixth  volume,  in 
which  it  is  contained,  was  written  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  outbreak  of  the  recent 
mutinies,  cre*lit  must  be  given  to  the 
author  for  the  laborious  manner  in  which 
he  has  ainasse<I  facts,  for  which  there  then 
could  have  seemed  little  prospect  of  a  re¬ 
compense.  The  event  has  decided  con-  ^ 
trary  to  the  anticip.ation  ;  and  we  believe 
that  it  is  more  particularly  to  this,  than 
to  any  other  circunist.ance,  that  the  sixth 
volume  h.as  owed  its  eirculation. 

It  is  cert.'iinly  surprising  that  such  inci¬ 
dents  as  Sir  A.  Alison  records,  should  not 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  the  perilous  precipice  on  which 
their  power  rested.  The  mutiny  for  in¬ 
stance  of  1824,  at  Barrackpore,  is  one 
which,  when  we  calmly  re.ad  of  it  at  this 
day,  renders  it  surprising  that  a  period  of 
thirtyr-three  years  should  have  followed, 
without  a  general  outbreak. 

“  An  event  of  a  very  painful  character  occur¬ 
red  at  the  coniinenceinent  of  the  Hunnese  war, 
which  proved  the  precarious  foundation  on 
which  our  Indian  Empire  rested,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  ‘  conquest  to  existence,’  as  strongly  felt 
there  as  by  the  French  Revolutionists,  or  Napo¬ 
leon  in  Europe.  In  September,  1824,  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  47th  Native  Infantry  station¬ 
ed  at  Harrackpore,  and  the  Government,  about 
the  fiarty  which  was  bound  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  providing  bullocks  to  carry  the  extra 
baggage  of  tlie  sepoys,  who  had  been  ordered 
to  prepare  to  march  into  the  Burmese  territories. 

.  .  .  .  lardy  concessions,  however,  arrived 
too  late  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  discontent, 
which,  from  this  cause,  and  the  gener.al  unpo¬ 
pularity  of  the  Burmese  war,  from  its  being 
carried  on  beyond  the  sea,  had  seized  a  large 
piirt  of  the  native  troops.  The  men  were  order¬ 
ed  to  parade  on  the  3uth  of  October  in  marching 
order ;  but  they  refu.sed  to  obey,  and  declared 
they  would  not  go  to  Rangoon  or  elsewhere  by 
sea,  or  march  at  all  by  land  unless  they  had 
double  batta,  or  marching  allowances.  Two 
regiments  besides  the  47th  were  a.scertained  to 
share  these  sentiments.” — Vol.  vi.  p.  268. 

Thig  mutiny,  sigularly  originating 


with  three  regiments  at  Barrackpore  like 
that  of  our  own  day,  was  thus  dealt 
with : 

“  Matters  had  now  reached  such  a  point,  that 
the  speedy  suppression  of  the  revolt  was  indis¬ 
pensable,  at  whatever  cost  of  life ;  for  the  con¬ 
cessions  demanded,  by  justice,  if  now  made, 
would  have  been  ascribed  all  over  India  to  fear, 
and  given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  moral  ascendency 
of  Great  Britain.  In  this  crisis,  the  conduct 
of  the  military  chiefs  was  vigorous  and  decid¬ 
ed.  Sir  Edward  I’aget,  so  famed  in  the  Penin¬ 
sular  wars,  arrivefl  from  Calcutta,  accompanied 
by  the  1st  Royals,  47th  Regiment,  and  a  batter)' 
of  Light  Artillery,  and  a  part  of  the  Governor- 
General’s  body-guard.  The  forces  intended  to 
act  against  the  mutineers,  both  in  front  and 
rear,  having  taken  their  ground,  the  latter  were 
informed  that  their  fate  would  depend  on  their 
obedience  to  the  order  they  were  alwut  to  receive. 
The  command  was  to  ‘order  arms,’  which  was 
instantly  ol)eyed;  but  to  the  next,  ‘ground 
arms,’  a  few  only  yielded  obedience.  Upon  this, 
on  a  signal  given,  the  guns  in  the  rear  opened 
with  grape,  and  a  few  discharges  dispersed  the 
mutineers,  who  were  hotly  pursued  by  the 
dragoons,  a  few  cut  down,  but  great  numbers 
taken,  of  whom  three  were  executed,  and  seve¬ 
ral  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in  irons,  for  various 
tenn.s.  The  47th  Regiment  was  era.scd  from 
the  army  list,  and  the  European  oflicers  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  regiments.  Thus  terminatc<l 
this  dangerous  mutiny.” — P.  330. 

This  is  very  well  told ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  think  it  accurate.  There  are 
many  other  points  relating  to  India  which 
are  not  less  apt.  Thus,  Sir  A.  Ali.son  de¬ 
scribes  the  jirogress  of  the  system  of  ab¬ 
stracting  from  the  army  all  officers  of 
capacity,  for  the  sake  of  civil  and  diplo¬ 
matic  offices.  This,  however,  is  certainly 
done  better  by  Sir  Charles  Napier: 

“  With  whatever  diplomatic  advantages  such 
a  practice  may  be  attended,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  it  was  in  the  last  degree  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  army.  It  not  only  deprived  tlie 
officers,  so  abstracted,  of  a  large  pajt  of  their 
military  experience,  but  it  rendered  them  stran¬ 
gers  to  their  men.  Neither  had  confidence  in 
the  other,  because  neither  knew  each  other.” — 
P.  547. 

The  great  evil,  however,  rested  in  the 
fact,  that  every  man  of  ability  was  sys¬ 
tematically  withdrawn.  It  was  thus  that 
the  army  was  so  devoid  of  a  body  of  skill¬ 
ful  officers.  The  men  who  were  left  in 
charge  of  the  army,  w'ere  not  simply  with¬ 
out  ability,  but  effeminate.  It  is  to  the 
combination  of  stupidity  and  effeminacy 
that  Sir  Charles  Napier  chiefly  ascribed 
the  evil  which  he  distinctly  foresaw. 
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The  political  transactions  of  Ijord  Wil- ! 
liam  Bentinck’s  administration ;  the  re- : 
storation  of  the  passage  by  the.  Bed  Sea ; 
the  interim  government  of  Sir  C.  Met¬ 
calfe  ;  and  the  liberation  of  the  Indian  . 
press,  are  all  matters  of  public  interest,  in 
which  Sir  A.  Alison  has  been  fortunate  as 
regards  his  selection,  and  more  so  than  in 
point  of  execution. 

We  have  not,  however,  the  space  to 
follow  him  ;  but  while  we  entertain  these 
notions  of  the  momentary  utility  of  his 
choice,  in  dilating  at  this  length  on  Indian 
affairs,  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  it  is  one 
which  will  tend  to  the  ultimate  value  of 
his  history.  It  will  rather  lessen  that 
value.  The  importance  of  the  Indian  I 
crisis  will  lead  to  the  writing  of  a  good  ' 
history  of  the  India  of  the  last  halfcen- 
tury.  The  defects  of  administration  will, ; 
before  long,  be  more  clearly  traced  than  i 
they  can  possibly  have  been  traced  by  Sir  ! 
A.  Alison  ;  who  (by  extending  the  com-  ^ 
pass  of  his  treatment  of  India)  will  have  ' 
enlarged  the  proportion  of  his  work, 
w’hich  will  be  put  to  unfavorable  contrast 
with  forthcoming  works  on  India.  It  is 
an  old  and  a  true  saying,  however,  that 
“  beggars  must  not  be  choosers and  Sir 
A.  Alison  has  so  marred  his  earlier  vol¬ 
umes  by  indefensible  paradoxes,  weari¬ 
some  and  inaccurate  statistics,  vain  ver¬ 
biage,  and  twenty  other  incongruities, 
that  he  is  obliged  to  accept  a  little  facti¬ 
tious  popularity,  by  falling  in  with  the  j 
sympathies  of  the  moment.  This,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  has  alone  kept  his  sixth  volume  | 
alive ;  and  we  much  doubt  if  he  have  | 
found  many  readers  for  his  seventh,  or ' 
will  meet  with  more  for  his  eighth.  ! 

The  seventh  volume,  which  has  but  j 
lately  appeared,  strikingly  indicates  the  ^ 
fatal  defect  on  which  Sir  A.  Alison’s  i 
whole  design  is  based.  The  author  is 
compelled  to  wade  through  the  dreary 
annals  of  countries  with  which  his  own 
countrymen  have  no  sympathies,  and  to 
describe  events  in  w'hich  his  imagination 
is  certainly  not  ardent  enough  to  inspire 
popular  interest.  In  this  volume,  how-  j 
ever.  Sir  Archibald’s  history  extends  | 
nearly  into  our  own  times ;  and  the  I 
sketches  that  it  affords  of  the  latter  years  I 
of  the  Orleans  dynasty  }x)s.sess  an  attrac.- 
tion  which  tends  to  counterbalance  the 
wearisome  prolixity  to  which  he  stretches 
the  effete  question  of  the  Com  I.aw 
Repeal,  and  his  own  doomed  opinions 
thereon. 


It  may  be  a  graceless  task  to  make  per¬ 
petual  complaint  towards  an  author  who 
gives  us  something  more  th.an  a  volume 
a  year ;  but  it  is  certain  that  any  critic 
would  fail  in  his  duty  who  suffered  to 
pass  unchallenged  the  characteristics  of 
contemporary  French  state.smen  which 
form  a  prominent  part  in  Sir  Archibald’s 
French  chapters.  Let  us  glance,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  at  the  following  monstrous  distor¬ 
tion  of  the  character  and  antecedents  of 
M.  Thiers,  which  (though  we  never  rated 
Sir  A.  Alison’s  knowledge  of  contempo¬ 
rary  character  very  high)  reads  like  a 
burlesque  on  the  author’s  own  want  of 
knowledge : 

“  Never  was  contrast  more  complete  than 
was  exhibited  by  the  great  rival  of  the  Conser¬ 
vative  minister,  [Guizot,]  M.  Thiers.  Ik'edle.ss 
of  principle,  he  was  devoted  to  ambition  ;  care¬ 
less  of  consistency,  he  was  set  only  on  self-ele¬ 
vation.  There  is  no  side  in  politics  which  he  has 
not  embraced  in  his  long  career;  but  in  these 
various  espousals  of  different  interests  there 
was  not  only  no  inconsistency,  but  there  was 
the  most  thorough  uniformity  in  the  motives  of 
action.  There  was  no  side  for  which  he  ever 
contended,  there  was  no  motion  to  which  he 
ever  gave  his  support,  in  which  he  had  not 
clearly  before  his  eyes  the  polar  star,of  inter¬ 
est.” — P.  498. 

We  entirely  acquit  Sir  A.  Alison  of  any 
desire  to  depreciate,  by  this  blind  censure, 
a  rival  historian,  by  whom  he  has  him'self 
been  immeasurably  surpassed  in  power  of 
execution.  It  is  not,  .apparently,  one  of 
Sir  Archib.ald’s  failings  to  show’  jealousy 
of  other  writers.  We  believe,  indee<l, 
the  truth  to  be,  that  he  is  too  prejudiced 
against  all  professors  of  liberal  opinions 
to  be  able  to  discern  merits  whicli  he 
would  readily  concede,  if  they  w’ere  of 
the  “  right  color.” 

But  the  criticism  shows  that  the  author 
knows  absolutely  nothing  of  M.  Thiers’ 
career.  Far  from  being  “  careless  of  con¬ 
sistency,”  it  is  probable  that  no  man  ever 
clung  so  heroically  to  one  profession  of 
ftolitic-al  opinion.  Under  Louis  Philippe, 
under  the  Republic,  and  under  the  Third 
Napoleon,  he  W’as  an  equally  firm  and 
avow’ed  supporter  of  constitutional  mon¬ 
archy  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that,  if  he 
had  been  ready  to  change  his  opinions  in 
1848,  as  Sir  A.  Ali.son  pretends  he  w.a3 
ever  willing  to  do,  he  might  then  have 
led  the  French  Republic ;  or  th.at,  if  he 
had  avoided  this  inconsistency,  he  might 
more  recently  have  been  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Empire. 
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The  following  p-nss-ige  betraTS,  how¬ 
ever,  Home  sh.'idow  of  justice  : 

“  M.  Thiers  was  the  true  orator  of  the  middle 
classes ;  and  it  was  to  the  ability  with  which 
he  followed  out  that  career  that  his  popularity 
and  influence  were  chiefly  owing.  He  never  at- 
temped  to  lead,  and  rarely  opposed  them ;  he 
put  himself  in  the  rear  of  opinion,  not  in  its 
front.  A  man  of  expe<lience — light,  airy,  plau¬ 
sible  —  he  seldom  appealed  to  principle,  and 
never  to  the  great  foundation  of  morality  and 
religion.” — P.  AUS. 

There  may  be  some  force  in  this  cen¬ 
sure.  M.  Thiers  undoubtedly  Ims  not 
given  the  jtrominent  recognition  to  the 
highest  springs  of  action,  which  we  should 
desire  to  witness  as  .actuating  every  pub¬ 
lic  man.  But  were  we  forced  to  choose, 
we  doubt  whether  we  should  not  prefer 
the  e.xtreme  to  which  M.  Thiers  has  suf¬ 
fered  himself  to  be  led,  to  the  opposite  j 
extreme  of  Sir  A.  Alison,  who  invokes  ! 
doctrines  of  transcendental  metaj»hy8ics 
to  aid  him  in  his  condemnation  of  a  con¬ 
tracted  currency ! 

Let  us  take  the  following  sketch  of  M. 
de  Lamartine  : 

**  Lam.artinc  differed  widely  from  both  these 
very  eminent  men ;  and  in  his  public  c.areer  is  | 
to  be  discerned  the  cle.arest  proof  of  the  unfit¬ 
ness  of  the  ‘literary  character’  to  meet  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  withstand  the  temptations  of  real  life 
ill  arduous  times.  Never  did  genius  appear  in 
brighter  colors  ;  never  was  lofty  and  chivalrous 
sentiinent  couched  in  more  eloquent  and  touch¬ 
ing  language  than  flowed  from  his  persua.sive 
lips;  never  was  courage  more  determined  sus¬ 
tained  by  feeling  more  exalted.  Descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  he  inherited 
from  his  ancestors  the  feelings  of  disinterested 
loyalty.  Abreast  of  his  age  in  thought,  he  in¬ 
haled  the  whole  spirit  of  modern  philanthropy. 
Monarchical  in  principle,  religious  in  sentiment, 
benevolent  in  feeling,  brilliant  in  conception, 
eloquent  in  expres.sion,  enjoying  unbounded 
popularity,  he  seemed  to  unite  all  that  was  rea¬ 
sonable  in  the  associations  of  the  olden  time  j 
with  all  that  was  required  by  the  wants  of  the 
pre.sent.” — P,  500. 

After  drawing  this  picture,  wliich  re¬ 
presents  by  much  more  what  M.  de  La¬ 
martine  xcas  7iot,  th.an  what  he  xras,  the 
author  tries  to  explain,  in  the  next  para¬ 
graph,  the  singular  opjiosition  between 
such  a  view  of  his  character  aud  the 
know'n  facts  of  the  case  : 

“  The  secret  of  his  discreditable  tergiversa¬ 
tion  not  only  in  action  but  in  thought,  is  to  be 
found  in  that  common  and  lamentable  weakness 
of  men  of  genius,  2>^'rsonal  vanity.  After  hav- 


!  ing  earned  for  himself  a  high  and  honorable 
place  in  the  Chambers,  by  several  years’  serv¬ 
ice  as  representative  for  Macon,  he  aspired,  in 
1841,  to  become  its  President  Had  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  that  object,  he  would,  without  doubt, 

,  have  attached  liimself  permanently  to  the 
'  throne,  and  been  found  alongside  of  M.  Guizot 
I  when  the  Revolution  broke  out” — P.  501. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  M.  de  Lamartine 
is  represented  as  a  stanch  Conservative. 

;  Let  us  see  how  Sir  Archibald  turns  him 
I  into  a  Kcpublican  : 

^  “  But  having  been  approved  by  Government, 

and  foileil  in  attaining  the  otgect  of  his  ambi- 
;  tion,  his  next  move  was  to  win  a  place  of  dis¬ 
tinction  by  taking  a  place  in  the  opposition. 

I  This  it  was  which  made  him  .support  the  re¬ 
gency  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans :  he  aspired  to 
be  her  prime  minister,  in  the  probable  event  of 
the  crown  opening  to  her  son  during  minority, 
by  the  demise  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  himself 
tells  vs  that  by  a  word  in  the  Chamber,  on  the 
2.‘ld  February,  1848,  he  could  have  put  the  Re¬ 
gent’s  crown  on  the  head  of  the  Duchess  of  Or¬ 
leans,  and  secured  the  succession  for  her  son  ; 
but  being  blinded  by  vanity  and  dazzled  by 
ambition,  he  then  aspired  to  nothing  less  than 
becoming  Dictator  himself,  and  for  a  few  weeks 
he  actually  enjoyed  a  perilous  and  divided  .share 
of  Government.” — P.  501. 

j  But  “  ho  does  not  tell  us,”  also,  that 
j  he  was  “  blinded  by  v.anity  and  dazzled 
by  ambition  the  inference  is  Sir  A.  Ali¬ 
son’s  own,  and  it  springs  from  the  fact 
that  Sir  Archibald  has  mi.sconceived  the 
character  of  Lamartine  as  widely  as  that 
j  of  Thiers.  Why  should  this  writer  throw 
such  a  slur  on  the  motives  of  this  eminent 
m.an  ?  Why  assume  that  it  was  for 
mere  “  vanity  and  .ambition’s  ”  sake 
that  he  declined  to  jiromote  the  regency 
of  the  I)uche.s.s,  when  his  anteceileut 
writings,  when  his  antecedent  speeches  in 
the  Chamber.s,  h.ad  breathed  a  spirit  of 
undisguised  Kepublicanism  on  whicli  no 
other  Deputy  would  have  ventured  ? 
Lamartine’s  Kcpublic.anism  (as  any  man 
who  had  carefully  read  his  writings  or  had 
glanced  at  his  orations  would  have  known) 
long  preceded  the  Revolution  of  1848  ; 
and  his  sanction  of  the  scheme  of  the  Re¬ 
gency,  on  the  de.ath  of  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  when  the  King  was  still  firm  on  the 
throne,  was  an  exjiedient  in  which  the 
most  consistent  Republican  might  have 
acquiesced,  as  a  means  of  securing  the 
transmission  of  the  powers  of  Govern¬ 
ment  under  the  only  polity  that  w^s  then 
practicable. 
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The  following  sketch  of  Loais  Blanc  is 
very  just : 

“  M.  Louis  Blanc  belonged  to  a  different 
school  from  either  Lamartine  or  Marrast,  but  it 
wa.s  one  which,  in  the  end,  proved  more  for¬ 
midable  to  society  than  the  ambition  of  either 
of  these  men.  A  philanthropic  fanatic,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  social  evils  aroun<l  him,  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  real  cause  to  which  they  were 
owing,  and  without  any  of  the  practical  know¬ 
ledge  that  might  have  served  to  correct  his 
visionary  speculations,  he  aimed  at  founding  a 
new  sect  in  politics,  and  establishing  a  new  or¬ 
der  in  society.  .  .  .  Under  his  system,  the 

whole  territory  of  France  was  to  be  divide<l,  as 
among  the  fellahs  of  Egypt,  or  the  ryots  of  ilin- 
dostan,  among  certain  communities  or  convents, 
by  whom  every  thing  was  to  be  enjoyed  in  coni- 
mon ;  and  the  last  stage  of  European  civiliza¬ 
tion  was  to  be  the  general  establisluncnt  of  Asi¬ 
atic  socialism,  and  the  despotism  of  the  Pha¬ 
raohs.”—?.  604. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  catastrophe  of  Sir 
U.  Peel’s  administration  in  1846.  Sir  A. 
Alison  has  not,  even  in  his  seventh  volume, 
lost  a  particle  of  his  veneration  for  the 
old  corn  laws.  Sir  Archibald  e.vcu.scs  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel ;  and  it  is  no 
light  thing  for  him  to  excuse  any  man, 
living  or  dead,  on  such  a  matter.  The 
extraordinary  want  of  thought  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  criticism,  indicates  that  Sir  A. 
Alison  does  not  grow  more  logical  as  he 
grows  older : 

“  The  truth  was,  that  the  Duke  of  W elling- 
ton’s  habits  of  military  obedience  had  rendered 
one  principle  in  his  breast  paramount  to  all 
others,  and  that  was,  duty  to  hi*  toterei^n  and 
country  in  moment*  of  danger.  This  duty  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  discharge,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  consistency.  If  there  is 
much  to  admire  in  this  noble  feeling,  which 
certainly  is  that  which  should  ever  animate  a 
soldier’s  breast,  tJure  i*  much  to  dread  in  it 
when  it  become*  the  guide  of  a  ttateaman'*  ca¬ 
reer." — P.  194. 

We  should  ourselves  have  imagined 
that  “  duty  to  one’s  sovereign  and  coun¬ 
try”  at  all  times,  but  especially  “  in  times 
of  danger,”  ought  to  be  the  very  highest 
“  guide  of  a  statesman’s  career.”  Sir  A. 
Alison  meets  us,  on  the  contrary,  wnth  the 
astounding  proposition,  that  “duty  to 
one’s  sov'ereign  and  country”  is  “  much  to 
be  dreaded  ”  ! ! ! 

Let  us  see  next  how  Sir  Archibald 
deals  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  his  share  in 
this  transaction : 

“  But  though  these  circumstances,  Joined  to 


peculiar  habits  and  a  military  life,  may  vindi¬ 
cate  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  his  sudden 
conversion  on  this  stibject,  no  similar  apology 
can  be  admitted  for  Sir  R.  Peel.  He  created  the 
necessity  to  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
yielded.  There  was  no  earthly  (?)  necessity  for 
repealing  the  com  laws  prospectively  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1846,  to  take  effect  three  year*  after,  what¬ 
ever  there  may  have  been  to  open  the  ports  en¬ 
tirely,  by  an  order  in  council  at  the  moment. 
The  engrafting  of  a  permanent  change  of  policy 
on  a  temporary  calamity,  was  a  gratuitou*  and 
uncalled-for  mtaeure  on  his  part,  which  never 
should  have  been  adopted  but  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  party  which  had  placed  him 
in  power.  There  was  plenty  of  time  to  do  so. 
lie  had  three  year*  to  think  of  it,  and  select  his 
own  opportunity  fur  making  tlie  communica¬ 
tion  ;  and,  if  not  acquiesced  in,  of  rc*sigiiing  of¬ 
fice,  without  inconvenience  to  the  Queen's  .serv¬ 
ice,  and  supporting  free  trade  as  a  private  in¬ 
dividual.”—?.  221. 

Never  was  a  paragraph  so  full  of  inde¬ 
fensible  crotchets.  We  are  first  told  that 
Sir  R.  Peel  ^'‘created  the  tm-cssitt/"  to 
which  the  Duke  yielded.  Sir  A.  Alison 
a|)pears  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  (|uestiun  sprang,  not  from  the 
conversion  of  the  minister,  but  from  the 
mere  growth  of  juthlie  knowledge,  of 
which  he,  as  the  minister,  w.a-s  the  organ. 

Again,  we  read  that  “  there  was  no 
earthly  necessity  for  repealing  the  com 
laws  prosjHctively  in  January,  1846,  to 
take  fffect  three  years  after."  It  is  surely 
obvious,  that,  let  the  statute  cn.acting  the 
repeal  have  been  carried  when  it  may,  so 
great  a  change  to  existing  interests  could 
only  liave  been  carried  after  a  considera¬ 
ble  notice  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  carried  by 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  duty  during 
each  of  the  three  interv'ening  years.  Does 
Sir  Archibald  imagine  that  it  would  h.ave 
consulted  the  interests  of  the  country,  that 
the  illusion  of  free  trade  should  have  been 
maintained  for  three  more  ye.ars,  and  in 
1849  the  duties  have  been  suddenly  swept 
away,  without  gradual  diminution  or  even 
notice  ? 

Once  more — “  to  engraft  a  permanent 
change  of  policy  on  a  temporary  calamity 
was  a  gratuitous  and  uncalled  for  mea¬ 
sure.”  Really,  every  one  is  aware  th.at 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  was  dictated 
by  solid  and  permanent  principles,  which 
bore  but  a  casual  relation  to  the  Irish 
famine,  and  would  be  not  less  applicable 
in  1849  than  in  1846.  At  any  rate,  during 
the  twelve  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  passing  of  the  law',  no  attempt  has 
been  made  for  its  revocation,  either  on  the 
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gronnd  of  its  special  applicability  to  a  pe¬ 
riod  gone  by,  or  to  any  other. 

The  following  is  Sir  Archibald’s  sketch 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  the  type  of  his 
party: 

“  Born  of  the  ducal  house  of  I’ortland,  he  in* 
heritcd  from  his  long  line  of  ancestors  [it 
happens  that  the  founder  of  his  family  was  a 
mere  adventurer  under  William  III.]  the  genu¬ 
ine  Whig  principles  by  which  they  have  always 
been  distinguished.  Early  in  life  he  was  lor 
three  years  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Canning, 
who  was  married  to  a  sister  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portland;  and  under  his  tuition  he  combined 
with  the  old  principles  of  the  family,  the  wide 
philanthropic  views  so  eloquently  supported  by 
that  brilliant  Parliamentary  leader.” — P.  2'J6. 

The  gre.1t  Protectioni.st  leader  seems  to 
have  been  a  cross  between  a  Whig  and  a 
('anningite.  Tno  following  view  of  hi.s 
shortcomings  is  just: 

”  He  was,  comparatively  speaking,  incx- 
pericnceil  in  delwte,  was  little  skilled  in  oratory 
and  was  by  no  means  gifted  by  nature  with  the 
physical  <|ualitics  which  are  generally  so  pow- 
erliil  in  ruling  popular  a.s.sembiies.  His  person 
was  tall,  his  figure  hne,  and  his  air  command¬ 
ing  ;  but  his  voice  was  shrill  and  feeble,  and 
when  be  Wgan  to  speak,  he  generally  labored 
under  what  was  to  his  auditors  a  painful  hesi¬ 
tation  in  expression.” — P.  297. 

Sir  Archibald’s  eulogy  is,  however,  car¬ 
ried  far  beyond  justice.  Thus,  he  writes 
of  Lord  (ieorge : 

”  Free  from  prejudices,  his  large  mind  sym¬ 
pathized  with  all  clas.ses  of  the  realm.  His 
courage  and  constancy  were  never  surpassed 
by  man.  He  valtied  life  only  a*  a  meun»  of  ful¬ 
filling  duty ;  and  truly  may  it  be  »aid  of  him, 
that  he  feared  nothing  but  God." — P.  296. 

To  describe  a  man  who  had  sat  in  Par¬ 
liament  during  tw'enty  years,  and  who 
during  seventeen  of  those  twenty  had  been 
known  simply  as  a  Steward  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  as  “vaJuing  life  only  for  the  means 
of  fulfilling  public  duty,”  is  too  absurd 
to  call  for  the  slightest  comment.  More¬ 
over,  indejrendently  of  the  manner  in 
which  all  but  the  three  last  years  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck’s  life  were  w’asted,  he 
was  by  no  means  the  noble-minded  man 
which  he  is  described.  When  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  given  to  the  calumnies  brought 
against  him  by  Lord  George  a  refutation 
which  satisfied  Lord  John  Russell  and 
the  Whig  leaders  in  opposition,  Ben¬ 
tinck,  instead  of  withdrawing  accusations, 
of  the  falsity  of  which  every  other  speaker 


had  declared  himself  convinced,  rose  in 
his  place,  and  recklessly  repeated  them, 
without  caring  to  offer  another  argument, 
or  another  circumstance  in  their  support. 

W e  turn  to  Sir  A.  Alison’s  narrative  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  February,  1848. 
The  incidents  are  recorded  w’ith  a  good 
de.ll  of  graphic  iK>wer;  they  are,  w’e  be¬ 
lieve,  at  least  as  faithful  as  those  which 
have  lately  been  published  by  Lord  Nor- 
manby,  and  are  drawn  from  the  French 
writings  which  have  appeared  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  <luring  the  hwt  ten  years.  After  de¬ 
scribing  the  insidious  conduct  of  the  N.v 
tional  Gu.ird  in  thrusting  themselves  be¬ 
tween  the  mob  and  the  regulars,  some¬ 
what  .IS  armed  mediators,  with  a  view  at 
once  of  supporting  the  Revolution,  and 
of  obviating  a  direct  collision,  the  author 
tells  us : 

‘‘In  this  extremity  a  council  wa.s  hastily 
.summoned  in  the  King's  Cabinet,  in  the  Tuile- 
ries,  which  the  Queen  was  invited  to  attend. 
,M.  Guizot  was,  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  absent. 
The  first  words  she  uttered  were  :  ‘  If  M.  Guizot 
has  Uic  slightest  feeling  of  devotion  to  the  King 
and  to  France,  he  will  not  remain  an  hour 
longer  in  power  —  he  is  ruining  the  King.’ 

‘  Madame,*  replied  M.  Duchatcl,  ‘  M.  Guizot  is 
determined,  like  all  his  colleagues,  to  defend  to 
the  last  extremity,  if  necessary,  the  King  and 
the  monarchy ;  but  he  has  no  intention,  any 
more  than  ourselve.s,  of  forcing  himself  on  the 
Crown.’  *  Do  not  say  such  things,’  interrupted 

the  King,  ‘if  M.  Guizot  knew - .’  I  desire 

nothing  more  than  that  he  should  know,’  re¬ 
sumed  the  Queen.  ‘  I  would  say  that  to  him¬ 
self  :  I  esteem  him  sufficiently  for  that :  he  is 
a  man  of  honor,  and  will  understand  me.’  ” — 
P.  726. 

M.  Duchatcl  then  went  for  M.  Guizot. 
In  his  absence  the  Duke  of  Montpensier 
proposed  the  transmission  of  a  mess.ige  to 
the  Chambers,  conceding  Parliamentary 
Reform.  When  M.  Guizot  arrived.  Sir 
Archibald  represents  the  King  as  unwilling 
to  accept  his  resignation  : 

*‘  ‘  I  would  rather  abdicate,’  said  he.  ‘You 
can  not  do  that,  my  friend,’  replied  the  Queen ; 

‘  you  belong  to  France,  not  to  yourself.’  ‘  True, 
replied  the  King,  ‘  I  am  more  to  be  pitied  than 
my  ministers — I  can  not  resign.’  ” 

At  length  policy  seemed  to  triumph 
over  friendship,  and  the  King  himself 
suggested  a  resignation : 

‘‘  Then  turning  to  M.  Guizot,  he  said :  ‘  Do 
you  believe,  my  dear  President,  that  the  Cabi¬ 
net  is  in  a  situation  to  make  head  against  the 
storm,  and  to  triumph  over  it  ?’  ‘  Sire,’  replied 
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M.  Guizot,  ‘  when  the  Kinp;  proposes  such  a  ' 
question,  he  himself  answers  it  The  Cabinet  i 
may  be  in  a  condition  to  gain  the  victory  in  the 
streets,  but  it  can  not  conquer  at  the  same  time 
the  royal  family  and  the  crown.  To  throw  a 
doubt  on  its  support  .in  the  Tuileries  is  to 
destroy  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  power.  The 
Cabinet  has  no  alterative  but  to  retire.’  The 
King  then  consulted  his  ministers  for  a  few 
minutes  as  to  who  should  be  sent  fur  to  con¬ 
struct  a  new  ministry,  and  Count  Mole  was 
mentioned.  He,  then,  shedding  tears,  embraced 
his  ministers,  who  were  not  le.s.s  affected. 

‘  How  happy  you  arc,’  said  the  King :  ‘  you 
depart  with  honor ;  1  remain  with  shame !’  ” 

Sir  A.  Alison  thus  sketches  one  of  the 
most  determinating  incidents  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  : 

“  A  small  detachment,  armed  with  sabers 
and  pikes,  broke  off  from  the  main  body  on  the 
Boulevards,  and  moved  towards  the  Hotel  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  occupied  by  M.  Guizot,  in  front 
of  which  a  battalion  of  infantry  was  stationed, 
in  consequence  of  its  having  been  attacked  the 
preceding  evening.  .  .  The  crowd  halte<l  at 
the  line  of  bayonets  which  barred  the  street, 
and  the  horse  of  the  Commander  reared  and 
fell  backwards  in  the  line,  which  clo.sed  and 
surrounded  its  chief.  At  this  moment,  when 
the  battalion  was  standing  with  loaded  pieces 
in  their  hands,  a  shot  was  dischargeil  by  La¬ 
grange  at  the  soldiers,  and  they,  deeming  them¬ 
selves  attacked,  replied  by  a  volley  which  killed 
or  wounded  fifty  men.” 

The  manner  in  which  the  mob  availed 
theinstdves  of  this  incident  is  well  de¬ 
scribed  : 

“  Hardly  had  the  unhappy  persons  who  were 
killcn  or  wounded  fallen,  than  as  many  of  them 
as  it  could  contain  were  placed  in  a  large  wagon, 
apparently  brought  up  with  the  crowd  for  the 
occasion.  On  it  they  were  skillfully  arranged 
with  artistic  talent  for  theatrical  effect,  the 
bloodv  wounds  being  carefully  exposed  to 
view,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  female 
figure  half-naked,  who  had  fallen  in  the  fray. 
When  the  hideous  mass  was  thoroughly  arrang¬ 
ed,  the  cry  was  ‘  To  the  Katiotuil  ;’  and  thither 
they  went,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  every  in¬ 
stant  increasing,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  ex¬ 
citement’’ 

When  they  reached  the  doors  of  the 
Reforme^  Sir  A.  Ali.son  says : 

“  There  the  crowd  was  harangued  by  the 
leaders,  who  represented  them  as  the  bodies  of  j 
those  who  had  hillen  under  a  cruel  and  vindic¬ 
tive  tyranny.  No  one  suspecteil  what  was  the  , 
truth,  that  the  conflict  had  been  got  up,  with-  ; 
out  a  thought  of  its  victims,  to  add  to  the  ex-  | 
citeinent  and  fury  of  the  people.  From  the  j 
office  of  the  Re/orme  the  procession  continued  ! 


its  course  all  night  by  torchlight  through  Paris, 
surrounded  by  a  dense  crowd,  in  a  frantic  state 
of  excitement,  shouting  and  howling  aloud,  and 
spreading  consternation  and  the  thirst  for 
vengeance  wherever  they  went” 

The  King  of  the  French  would  have 
made  liead  against  the  Revolution  but  for 
the  timidity  of  his  own  counsels.  Paris 
had  been  given  up  to  the  military,  and 
(under  himself)  Marshal  Rugeaud  Wiisthe 
only  depositary  of  power  in  Paris.  The 
success  of  the  troops  on  the  last  night  of 
the  insurrection  is  thus  told  : 

”  The  orders  were  to  advance  rapidly  forward, 
and  destroy  all  the  barricades  on  their  passage, 
and  await  further  orders  when  they  hatl  reach¬ 
ed  the  point  to  which  they  were  ordered  to  a<l- 
vance.  Such  was  the  vigor  employe<l  in  the 
movements,  that  by  seven  the  whole  columns 
had  reached  their  points  of  destination,  excej)t 

the  second,  which  was  a  little  behind . 

Twenty-five  thousand  men,  who  had  advance<l 
in  the  four  column.s,  had  done  the  whole,  and 
had  done  it  by  the  mere  force  of  an  advance, 
without  firing  a  shot.  The  barricades  had  all 
been  surmounted  and  leveled,  the  im]>ortant 
posts  occupied,  Paris  was  militarily  won,  the 
victory  gained,  the  horrors  of  revolution  ar¬ 
rested.” 

The  result,  however,  was  just  the  con¬ 
verse  of  the  saying,  that  the  darkest  hour 
is  next  the  dawn;  and  the  illusion  of  vic¬ 
tory  vanished  in  an  instant : 

”  .\t  this  moment,  Marshal  Bugeaiid  received 
j  an  order,  signed  by  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot, 
to  eeame  the  eojhhat  and  withdraw  the  troope. 
He  at  first  refused  to  obey  it  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  order  under  the  sign-manual  of 
the  King;  but  soon  one,  signed  by  the  Duke 
;  de  Nemour.s,  compelled  submission.” — P.  734. 

[  The  advice  of  the  new  ministers  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops,  was,  of  eourse, 

'  fatal  towards  a  sort  of  Asiatic  mob,  who 
j  would  construe  every  concession  into  fear. 
The  conflict  of  counsels  is  happily  de¬ 
scribed  by  Sir  E.  Ruhver  Lytton,  where 
he  de.signs  Astutio  for  M.  (iuizot,  at  the 
moment  of  his  critical  advice  to  the  King : 

j  “  ‘A  Hydra,  sire,  a  Hercules  demand.s, 

So,  if  not  llcrcule.s,  assume  his  vizard:’ 
The  advice  is  good,  the  Vandal  wrings  his 
hands, 

Kicks  out  the  sage  and  rushes  to  a 
wizard ; 

The  wizard  waves  his  wand,  di.sarm8  the 
sentry, 

.\nd  wondrous  man,  enchants  the  mob — 
with  entry !” 

W e  prefer  the  account  of  this  tragedy 
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by  Sir  A.  Alison  to  the  account  by  Lord 
Xormaiiby  ;  and  we  are  truly  glad  to  part 
from  our  author  with  a  word  of  eulogy. 
We  fear  however,  that  that  these  inci¬ 
dental  gleams  of  interest  will  not  materi¬ 


ally  affect  the  general  credit  of  his  history ; 
and  that  the  opinion  of  the  literary  world 
.already  is,  that  Sir  Archibald  has  by  no 
means  added  to  his  repute  by  his  Co7itin~ 
nation  of  the.  History  of  Europe. 
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Amono  the  ethical  commonplaces  never 
done  with  is  the  relation  of  marriage  to 
“  tlie  rom.ance  of  life.”  It  is  really  a  very  i 
simple  m.attcr,  if  approached  with  a  little 
reserve  of  ex  jierience  and  with  complete  in¬ 
tellectual  as  well  as  moral  sincerity.  I  am 
reminded  of  it  by  seeing  a  passage  from 
the  remains  of  a  deceased  gentleman,  in 
whom  what  was  wanting  was  the  experi-  , 
ence,  not  the  sincerity.  The  passage  is  ! 
as  follows :  ' 

“The  romance  of  life  fijonc!  when  with  the  i 
humblest  and  most  sordid  cares  of  life  arc  inti-  ; 
mately  a.ssociated  the  calm  delights,  the  settled  i 
bliss  of  home ;  when  upon  duties,  in  tbemsclves  ] 
|>erbaps  often  wearisome  and  uninteresting,  | 
hang  the  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  wife 
and  children  ;  when  there  is  no  mean  hope,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  hope  in  which  regard  for 
others  docs  not  largely  mingle — no  base  fear, 
because  suflering  and  distress  can  not  affect  self 
alone ;  when  the  selfishness  which  turns  honest 
industry  to  greed,  and  noble  ambition  to  egotist¬ 
ical  lust  of  power,  is  exorcised;  when  life  be¬ 
comes  a  perpetual  exercise  of  dutit's  which  are 
delights,  and  delights  which  arc  duties.  Once 
romance  meant  chivalry ;  and  the  hero  of  ro¬ 
mance  was  one  who  did  his  knightly  devoirs, 
and  was  true  and  loyal  to  God  and  his  lady-love. 
If  with  us  it  has  come  to  mean  the  sensual  fan-  , 
cies  of  nerveless  boys,  and  the  sickly  reveries  of  j 
girls  for  whose  higher  faculties  society  can  find 
no  employment,  it  is  only  another  instance  in  1 
which  the  present  is  not  so  much  wiser  and  j 
grander  than  the  past,  as  its  fiatterers  arc  fond 
of  imagining.  To  us  it  appe.ars  that  where  the 
capacity  for  generous  devotion,  for  manly  cour-  j 
age,  for  steadfast  faith  and  love,  exists,  there  j 
exists  the  main  clement  of  romance,  and  that  | 
where  the  circumstances  of  life  arc  most  favor¬ 
able  for  the  development  of  the  qualities  in 
action,  they  arc  romantic  circumstances  whether 
the  person  displaying  them  be,  like  Alton  Locke, 
a  tailor,  or  like  King  Arthur,  a  man  of  stalwart 
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arm  and  lordly  presence.  Nor  do  we  see  that 
the  giants,  dragons,  and  other  monsters  of  the 
old  romance,  are  in  themselves  one  whit  more 
interesting  than  the  obstacles  that  beset  the 
modern  true  knight  in  his  struggles  to  perfonn 
manfully  the  duties  of  his  life,  and  to  carry  out 
the  noble  spirit  of  that  vow  which  he  has 
solemnly  taken  at  the  altar,  to  love,  comfort, 
honor,  and  keep  in  .sickness  and  in  health  the 
woman  who  has  put  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her 
life,  and  happiness  into  his  hand.s.” 

Now  the  desipn  of  this  style  of  com¬ 
ment,  and  the  moral  spirit  of  it,  is  noble, 
but  one  fears  the  tmdennj  may  not  be  so 
good,  because  there  is  in  it  an  unintentional 
shirking  of  the  fact.  Nobody  that  reads 
such  moral  criticism  can  be  fully  satisfied 
with  it.  The  experienced  mind  will  see 
that  there  is  something  dropped ;  the  most 
inexperienced  will  have  a  presentiment  of 
a  note  of  interrogation  to  be  set  up  some 
day.  What  then,  is  the  real  truth  in  this 
most-unnecessarily-fussed-about  question 
of  marriage  and  romance  ?  Simply  this — 
that,  as  a  complaint.,  the  popular  saying 
that  with  marriage  the  romance  of  life  is 
over,  is  base,  but  that,  us  an  upprorimate 
statement  ef  fact,  it  must  be  accepted. 
A  moralist  who  wants  a  text  for  a  homily, 
or  a  rhetorician  who  seeks  a  pretext  for 
a  flourish,  or  a  prig  who  is  fumbling  for 
some  nice  distinction  to  stand  upon, 
so  that  he  may  look  over  others’  heads 
—  either  of  these  may  put  his  own  sig¬ 
nification  upon  the  word  “romance,” 
and  forthwith  be  wise,  eloquent,  or 
superior,  to  his  heart’s  content ;  but 
when  any  reasonable,  common  mortal, 
neither  base  of  heart  nor  crotchety  of 
brain,  says  that  “  with  marriage  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  life  is  over,’’  he  means  two 
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things — Ist,  That  the  mystery  and  antici-  ] 
pation  (and  it  is  those  elements  which  are 
the  soul  of  “  romance”)  of  the  sweetest  of 
human  relationships  are  over  when  the  re¬ 
lationship  is  an  accomplished  fact;  2d, 
That  in  the  conventional  model  of  connu¬ 
bial  life  there  are  circumstances  of  sordid¬ 
ness  and  vulgar  familiarity  which  interfere 
with  every  individual  ideal,  and  are  felt  to 
be  accidental  and  not  necessary,  though 
one  may  not  see  his  way  to  stripping  them 
off.  Can  either  of  these  clauses  be  fairly 
challenged  ? 

With  regard  to  the  former,  it  amounts 
simply  to  saying  that  you  can  not  ex|)eri- 
ence  a  first  realization  twice  over.  Is  it  dis¬ 
puted  that  there  is  a  charm,  a  freshness,  a  ' 
“  romance,”  about  the  early  stages  of  love 
which  can  not  survive  a  certain  point? 
Dispute  it  if  you  please — jrou  only  rob 
Peter  to  j)ay  Paul !  What  is  the  good  of 
taking  so  much  bliss  away  from  courtship 
and  laying  it  on  to  wedlock?  There  is 
the  bliss,  a  fact  confessed  by  all  men  and 
all  women  in  all  ages,  a  bliss  peculiar  to 
“  love’s  young  dream,”  and  conventionally 
known  as  “the  romance  of  life,”  With 
realization  it  vanishes.  If  you  choose  to 
carry  it  over  to  the  account  of  wedlock, 
you  do  something  quite  arbitrary.  The 
thing  that  is,  is:  and,  as  the  American 
writer  says  about  the  opening  passages  in 
Maud :  “  Wh.at’8  the  use  of  screaming  at 
the  calm  facts  of  the  universe?”  “Ilut 
wedlock  has  its  own  peculiar  bliss.”  Ah ! 

f  ardon  me  !  That  is  another  proposition, 
t  is  what  the  popular  doctrine,  that  the 
“  romance  of  lire  ”  passes  away  after  mar¬ 
riage,  does  not  at  all  deny.  It  is  quite  in¬ 
contestable,  and  brings  us  to  the  second 
of  the  above  clauses. 

The  statement  that  with  marriage  the 
romance  of  existence  is  gone  may  be 
taken  as  an  accusation,  it*  you  please.  It 
may  be  taken  to  mean  that  there  is  so 
much  that  is  sordid  and  base  in  the  custom- 
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ary  method  of  married  life  that  the  spring 
blossoms  and  summer  flowers  of  emotion 
are  rudely  brushed  away  at  once,  instead 
of  giving  ])lace  by  degrees  to  the  hazy, 
golden  tints  of  autumn,  and  the  gray  so¬ 
lemnities  of  winter.  I  shall  not  go  into 
this  subject.  It  is  not  merely  that  Stre- 
phon  now  sees  Sylvia  in  curl-papers,  and 
Sylvia  wakes  to  find  Strephon  snoring; 
from  shocks  like  these  “  affection  recovers 
itself,  (I  quote  the  beautiful  words  of  a 
friend  of  mine,)  shaking  with  pleas.ant 
laughter,  like  a  bowed  osier,”  Hut  the 
vulgar  sense  of  |>ossession  takes  the  place 
of  the  solicitude  and  tremblings  of  un¬ 
guaranteed  affection,  and  both  parties 
presume  upon  the  “  certainty  ”  of  the 
situation.  Whether  there  should  be  any 
sort  of  Domestic  Tribunal  which  might 
take  cognizance  of  misconduct  on  either 
side,  or  what  other  means  might  be  devi¬ 
sable  for  holding  the  rod  over  the  latent 
devil  of  self,  I  will  not  now  discuss.  Hut, 
as  things  go,  “  romance  ”  does  not  exist  in 
the  wedlock  of  the  million,  nor  can  it.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  the  passage 
quoted  from  Mr.  Hriinley’s  pa{>ers  (like sim¬ 
ilar  passages  which  have  become  very  rife 
of  late  years)  is  empty  verbiage.  Married 
life  has  its  own  proper  interests  and  de¬ 
lights,  but  of  them  “  romance  ”  forms  no 
part.  This  should  not  involve  any  accusa¬ 
tion.  When  Channing  —  at  sixty — was 
asked  which  was  the  happiest  age,  he  said 
“  sixty.”  There  is  no  doubt  timt  good¬ 
ness  like  his  can  make  almost  any  condi¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  any  age,  happy ;  but  no 
sincere  mind,  however  saturated  with 
poetry,  can  pretend  that  “  the  romance  of 
life  ”  survives  adolescence.  It  is  true  that 
in  late  middle  age  there  is  a  sort  of  Indian 
summer  of  the  affections  which  repeats  the 
theme  of  earlier  years — with  variations; 
but  that,  like  the  “  romance  ”  of  youth¬ 
time,  is  sui  generis,  and  mil  have  its  own 
time,  and  place,  and  conditions. 
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from  the  Quarterly  Reriew. 

PHENOMENA  AND  CAUSES  OF  SHIPWRECKS.* 


There  is  no  nobler  or  more  nation.il 
sii'lit  in  our  island  than  to  behold  the 
procession  of  8t.itely  vessels  as  they  pass 
in  panoramic  pride  along  our  shores,  or 
navigate  the  great  arterial  streams  of 
commerce,  to  witness  the  deeply  laden 
Indiaman  w.ir|H}d  out  of  the  docks,  or  to 
see  the  emigrant-ship  sjtceding  with  belly¬ 
ing  sails  down  Blackwell  Reach,  watched 
by  man^  weeping  eyes,  and  the  deposi¬ 
tory  of  many  aching  hearts.  It  would, 
however,  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  the  least 
interested  spectator  if  the  vail  could  be 
lifted  from  the  dark  future;  if.th.it  gal¬ 
lant  Indiaman  could  be  shomi  him  broad¬ 
side  on  among  the  breakers;  or  that 
stately  vessel  with  bulwarks  fringed  with 
tearful  grouj)S,  looking  so  sadly  to  the 
receding  shore,  were  pictured  to  him 
foundering  in  mid-ocean — gone  to  swell 
the  numbers  of  the  dismal  fleet  that  year¬ 
ly  sails  and  is  never  heard  of  more.  Sad¬ 
der  still  would  be  his  reflection  if  another 
passing  ship  could  be  shown  him,  destined 
perhaj>s  to  circle  the  globe  in  safety,  .and 
when  within  sight  of  the  white  clifls  of  Al¬ 
bion,  full  of  joyful  hearts,  suddenly,  in  the 
dark  and  stormy  night,  fated  to  be  dashed 
to  atoms,  like  the  Reliance  .and  Conqueror, 
on  a  foreign  strand.  If  such  dramatic 
contra.st8  as  these  could  be  witnes.sed,  we 
should  without  doubt  strain  every  nerve 
to  prevent  their  recurrence.  As  it  is,  the 
sad  tale  of  tlisastcrs  at  sea  comes  to  us 
weakened  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
distance  of  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe : 
instead  of  having  the  harrowing  sight 
Ix'fore  our  eyes,  we  have  only  statistics 
which  raise  no  emotion,  and  even  rarely 
arrest  attention.  In  connection  with 
these  annual  returns  there  is  published  a 
fearful-looking  map  termed  a  wreck  chart, 
in  which  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  and 


*  An  Ah$tract  of  the  Returns  made  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  of  Wrecks 
and  Casualties  which  occurred  on  and  near  the  Coasts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  January  1st  to  the  3l5< 
of  December,  ISil .  London:  1858. 


Ireland  are  shown  fringed  with  dots — the 
sites  of  V'recks,  collisions,  and  other  dis¬ 
asters.  From  this  we  perceive  how  all  the 
dangerous  headlands  and  sandbanks  of  the 
coast  are  strewn  with 

“A  thousand  fearful  wrecks, 

A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon  ; 
We<lges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl. 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels — 

All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.” 

Strange  to  say,  these  dismal  finger-posts 
to  marine  disasters  are  generally  f<>und 
grouped  .around  the  sites  of  lighthouses. 
If  we  analyze  the  chart  for  the  year  1857, 
we  p<*rceive  at  a  glance  the  relative  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  three  sea-boards  of  triangular 
Kngl.and,  and  that  a  fatal  preeminence  is 
given  to  the  east  coast.  Out  of  a  total 
of  114.3  M'recks  and  casualties  which 
took  phace  in  this  year,  no  less  than  600, 
or  more  than  one  h.alf,  occurred  between 
Dungeness  and  Pentland  Frith.  Along 
this  perilous  sea,  beset  with  sands,  shoals, 
.and  rocky  headbands,  no  less  than  150,000 
vessels  pass  annually,  the  greater  part 
ill-constructed,  deeply-laden  colliers,  such 
as  we  see  in  the  Pool,  and  wonder  how 
they  manage  to  survive  a  gale  of  wind. 
The  south  coast,  extending  from  Dunge¬ 
ness  to  the  Land’s  End,  is  comparatively 
safe,  only  84  wrecks  having  taken  place 
in  1847,  whilst  from  the  Land’s  End  to 
Greenock,  where  the  influence  of  the 
Atlantic  gales  is  most  sensibly  felt,  the 
numbers  rise  again  to  280,  and  the  Irish 
coast  contributes  a  total  of  173. 

If  we  take  a  more  extended  view  of 
these  disastrous  occurrences  by  opening 
the  wreck  chart  attached  to  the  evidence 
of  the  select  committee  on  harbors  of 
refuge,  given  in  1857,  containing  the 
c.asu.alties  of  five  ye.ars,  from  1852  to 
1856,  both  inclusive,  we  shall  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  analyze  their  causes.  Within 
this  period  no  less  than  5128  wrecks  and 
collisions  took  place,  being  .an  average  of 
1025  a  year.  According  to  the  evidence 
of  Captain  Washington,  R.N.,  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  indefatigable  Hydrographer  of 
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the  Admiralty,  these  cnsualtie.s  consisted 
of 

VesflfH. 

Total  loascs  by  stranding  or  otherwise,  .  19-10 

Total  losses  by  collinons,  .  ,  .  244 

Serious  damage  having  to  discharge,  .  2401 

Collisions  with  serious  damage,  .  .  543 

Total,  .  .  .  6128  | 

The  total  losses  from  all  cau.sos,  there  ■ 
fore,  amounted  to  2184  vessels,  or  to  an  j 
average  of  nearly  437  in  each  year.  The  ^ 
destruction  of  life  consequent  tqxm  these 
casualties  was  4148  persons,  or,  upon  the  j 
average  of  five  years,  nearly  830  in  each  i 
year.  In  1854  no  fewer  than  1549  persons  j 
fell  a  sacrifice. 

How  such  a  calamity  should  have  been  ^ 
so  long  tolerated  in  a  civilized  country,  j 
without  any  proj>er  attempt  .at  a  remedy,  i 
it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend.  Still  more 
incomprehensible,  in  a  trading  country,  is 
the  ai)parent  disregard  of  the  pecuniary  ' 
sacrifice.  It  ap|)ears  in  evidence  that  the 
loss  by  total  wrecks  is  estimated  at 
£1,000,000  a  year  at  le.ast,  and  by  other 
casualties  at  £500,000,  making  together  ; 
£1,500,000  as  the  annual  loss  to  tlie  coun¬ 
try  from  the  accidents  on  our  own  coasts 
— a  sum  which  in  two  years  would  be 
ample  to  build  all  the  harbors  of  refuge 
that  are  needed  around  our  shores,  ! 

The  first  step  towards  a  remedy  for  this  ^ 
state  of  things  is  to  inquire  into  the  j 
causes  of  shipwreck.  There  can  be  little  , 
hesitation  in  naming  the  Marine  Insurance  j 
as  the  chief  destroyer.  Un.seaw'orthiness  : 
and  overloading  of  vessels,  their  being  ill- 
found  in  anchors,  cables,  sails,  and  rigging, 
defects  of  compasses,  want  of  good  charts, 
incorapetency  of  masters,  may  all  be  at-  j 
tributed  to  this  source.  If  the  shijxowners  ' 
were  not  guaranteed  from  loss  they  would 
take  care  that  their  vessels  were  sea¬ 
worthy,  commanded  by  qualified  persons, 
and  furnished  with  every  necessary  store,  j 
The  terms  of  the  insurance,  moreover, 
offer  a  direct  premium  to  create  in  all  j 
ca.ses  of  casualty  a  “  total  loss.”  For  in-  i 
stance,  a  ship  strikes  the  ground  and  be- 1 
comes  dam.aged,  but  under  able  in.anage- 1 
ment,  might  be  got  oft’  and  rep.iired.  In  , 
this  case,  however,  the  a.ssured  has  to  j 
bear  one  third  part  of  the  loss,  wherea.s, 
if  the  loss  is  total,  he  gets  the  whole  of, 
his  insurance.  Under  these  circumbt.ances,  : 
even  when  there  is  no  deliberate  desire , 
to  perpetrate  a  wrong,  the  c.aptain  will ' 
lejive  the  ship  to  her  fate  instead  of  using  ' 
his  energies  to  preserve  her  to  the  detn- 1 


ment  of  his  employer.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  that  if  the  insurers  were  to  agrei* 
to  pay  the  whole  insjirance,  whether  the 
damaged  vessel  were  got  oft*  or  not,  that 
we  should  see  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
list  of  tot.al  losses  at  sea,  for  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  captain  to  save  his  ship 
would  then  no  longer  be  counterbal.anccd 
by  his  desire  to  save  the  pocket  of  the 
owner. 

There  is  a  class  of  casu.iltios,  how¬ 
ever,  which  are  the  product  of  villainy, 
against  which  we  see  no  protection  ex¬ 
cepting  in  the  vigilance  of  the  insurers — 
we  refer  to  those  cases  of  w'illful  casting 
away,  which  arc  not  unknown  even  in 
this  country,  as  the  hate  trial  of  a  captain, 
as  the  Old  Bailey,  will  testify  ;  but  which 
are  most  frequent  on  the  Florida  Beef. 
It  is  notorious  that  our  American  friends 
are  in  the  habit  of  sailing  ships  into  these 
waters,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
steering  them  to  destruction.  So  well  is 
this  known,  that  those  on  shore  can  pre¬ 
dict,  with  toler.able  accuracy,  from  the 
h.andling  of  the  vessel,  whether  she  is 
about  to  be  sunk  or  not.  When  it  is  not  the 
skipper’s  interest  to  lose  his  cr.aft,  he  will 
allow  the  wreckers,  who  swarm  as  })lenti- 
fully  as  sh.arks  in  those  waters,  to  act  as 
{)ilots,  and  to  put  the  ship  in  dangerous 
positions  for  the  purj)ose  of  making  a 
chairn  for  salvage,  which  the  swindling 
capt.aiu  shares  with  them.  In  the  years 
1854,  1855,  and  1866,  189  ships  W'ero 
either  lost  or  put  into  Key  West.  The 
salv.age  u}x>n  the  latter  class  amounted 
to  $298,400.05,  a  large  portion  of 
which  was,  witliout  doubt,  obtained  by 
fraud.  It  is  far  from  our  ])urpose  to  in¬ 
sinuate,  that  the  Americans  are  worse 
than  our  neighbors  in  this  particul.ar ;  h.ad 
the  English  the  same  opportunity,  there 
would  always  be  found  persons  to  enter 
upon  simihar  practices.  The  memory  of 
wrecking  is  not  yet  extinct  in  Cornwall, 
and  only  a  few  years  since  it  was  noto¬ 
rious  that  the  pilots  of  the  Downs  were  in 
the  habit  of  recommending  the  cables  of 
the  vessels  in  their  charge  to  be  slipped 
in  very  moderate  gales  of  wind,  because 
these  worthies  had  a  good  understanding 
with  the  chain  and  anchor-maker  of  the 
neighboring  ports  who  would  have  to 
supply  fresh  tackle. 

it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  s.ame 
cause  which  j)roinpts  the.se  villainies  oper¬ 
ates  in  some  me.asure  as  an  antidote.  The 
underwriters  at  Lloyd’s  and  the  diflTerent 
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marine  insurance  offices,  act  in  a  certain  was  willfully  scuttled  off  San  Quentin,  on 
decree  as  the  police  force  of  the  se.as.  the  27th  of  March  laj^t,  it  was  reported 
Their  ncents  are  as  plentiful  and  iibi<pii-  that  she  had  48,000  Mexican  dollars  on 
tons  as  tiies,  and  there  is  no  port  of  the  old  board,  19,000  shipped  at  Mazatlan  by  an 
or  new  world  without  one  or  more  of  I  English  house,  and  29,000  by  other  per- 
them.  Through  the  medium  of  these  ]  sons.  On  the  capt.ain’s  own  confession  the 
marine  sentries,  whose  eyes  are  always  1 9,000  dollars  were  removed  by  him  just 
upon  the  ocean,  dis.nsters  .at  sea  .are  speed i-  before  he  scuttled  the  vessel,  and  hidden 
ly  made  known  to  the  underwriters,  .and  '  in  the  sand  at  Cape  San  Lucas,  on  the 
in  those  cases  where  the  telegraph  is  at }  coa.st  of  Lower  California ;  the  remaining 
hand,  a  ship  has  scarcely  broken  up  or  !  sum  of  29,000  dollars  he  admitted  had 
come  ashore,  before  hundreds  are  reading  never  been  shipj)ed  .at  all,  bills  of  lading 
the  account  of  the  disaster  tipon  the  |  having  been  iabricated,  and  a  mythical 
“  Hoard  ”  at  Lloyd's.  With  this  sjtider-  i  consigttee  imj»rovised  for  the  occasion, 
like  web  of  intelligence  spreading  from  i  Had  not  the  agent  been  on  the  .alert,  this 
|»ort  to  port,  .and  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  i  knave  would  have  robbed  the  underwrit- 
chances  of  wreckers  cither  on  shipboard  ers  at  one  8woo[)  of  ^(18,000. 
or  on  land  must  certainly  diminish.  The  From  the  chief  mor.al,  or  rather  immor- 
acuteness  of  the  underwriters  sharp<‘ncd  al,  cause  of  shipwreck  and  loss  at  sea,  we 
by  selfintercst  is  brought  to  bear  uj)on  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  physical 
the  di.st.ant  jtoint,  and  all  the  resources  of ;  agents  which  act  <lirectly  in  producing 
a  powerful  corporation  are  put  in  force  to  '  these  disasters.  Of  these  there  are  so 
detect  frattd  when  8usj)ected  and  to  pun-  many,  and  of  such  v.arious  natures,  that  it 
ish  it  when  confirmed.  A  singular  instance  is  difficult  to  group  them.  Currents  of  the 
of  the  vigor  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  }  ocean,  fog,  lightning,  icebergs,  sandbanks, 
their  agents  in  pursuing  the  marine  rob- )  water  logged  8hi})s,  «lcfective  compa.sses, 
her  was  afforded  by  the  c.a.se  of  the  Amcri- !  .and  imperfect  charts,  are  all  dangers 
can  ship  W.  T.  Say  ward.  This  vessel  was  j  which  beset  the  path  of  navigators,  and 
reported  by  her  skipper  to  have  been  lost  |  especially  of  such  as  have  to  run  the 
off  Loo  Choo,  on  lier  voyage  from  San  I  gauntlet  in  ill-found  ships.  The  effect  of 
Francisco  to  Shanghai,  and  the  sum  currents  in  taking  the  sailor  out  of  his 
claimed  of  the  insurers  in  this  country  w.as  reckoning  is  an  old,  and  formerly  j)erhaps 
£50,000,  the  value  of  the  cargo,  which  i  a  frequent,  cause  of  shipwreck.  This 
w.as  re{)orteil  to  h.avc  comprised,  among  i  source  of  danger  is  now  much  obviated 
other  things,  50,000  Carolus  dollars.  It  by  the  more  intimate  knowledge  we  are 
struck  the  gentleman  engaged  to  settle  ac(;^uiring  every  day  of  the  gener.al  laws 
the  claim  that  it  w.as  very  unusual  to  ship  j  which  produce  the  current.s.  One  of  the 
such  .a  quantity  of  this  “I’illar”  dollar,  '  most  effectual  as  avcII  .as  simple  methods 
and  on  inquiringof  the  money-changers,  he  ’  of  detecting  surface  currents  is  that  known 
leanit  th.at  there  was  not  a  tithe  of  that  *  to  se.amen  as  the  Hottlc  experiment.  This 
number  at  present  in  existence  out  of  i  has  been  practiced  since  1808,  but  more 
China.  This  discovery  at  once  aroused  j  especially  of  late  years,  and  h.as  been 
suspicion,  and  agents  were  sent  to  the  I  <lcemed  of  sufficient  importance  by  the 
spot  where  the  ship  had  been  lost,  when  j  Admiralty  to  justify  an  order  by  which 
it  was  found  that  the  sailors,  suspecting  i  all  Her  Majesty’s  ships  are  enjoined  to 
some  roguery,  returned  to  the  wreck  '  throw  bottles  overboard  containing  a 
after  the  Ca[>tain  luid  dep.arted,  dived  l  jtaper,  on  which  is  noted  the  position  of 
into  her  hold  and  discovered  that  she  had  j  the  ship  and  the  time  the  frail  messenger 
been  willfully  scuttled.  They  lighted,  by  w.as  sent  forth  on  its  voyage.  The  bottle 
happy  chance,  upon  some  of  the  boxes  in  j  carefully  se.aled  up,  traverses  the  ocean 
Avhich  the  “  dollars  ”  M’ere  shipped,  and  I  Avherever  the  winds  .and  surface-drift  may 
they  were  found  to  contain  only  iron  nails  !  carry  it,  and,  after  a  pa.s.sage  of  longer  oV 
and  le.aden  bullets.  The  nails  were  se-  j  shorter  duration,  is  jHjrhaps  safely  wa.shed 
lected  for  the  sake  of  the  chink.  The  a.s-  by  the  tide  upon  some  byach.  Without 
Biired  having  heard  of  w'h.at  h.ad  occurred  \  doubt  many  are  smashed  upon  the  rocks, 
never  ventured  to  repeat  their  claim.  j  others  ag.ain  are  sunk  by  Aveeds  growing 
In  a  more  recent  c.ase,  that  of  the  brig  i  to  them,  some  are  destroyed  by  the  at- 
Cornelia,  a  regular  trader  betAveen  the  taeiks  of  birds  or  the  jaws  of  liungry 
coast  of  Mexico  and  San  Francisco,  which  1  sharks,  or  if  by  chance  they  avoid  all  these 
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dangers,  they  may  be  consigned  to  obli- '  equator  and  travel  with  the  equatorial 
vion  upon  an  uninhabited  shore.  It  is  es- ;  current  through  the  West-India  Islands, 
timated,  however,  that  at  least  one  tenth  ;  and  getting  into  the  Gulf  stream,  w’ould 
is  recovered.  A  collection  of  xipwards  ■  be  carried  by  this  to  the  north-e.ast,  and 
of  200  has  been  made  at  the  Admiralty,  |  thus  would  be  landed  on  the  Coniish  coast, 
and  are  laid  down  in  a  chart  called  the  i  after  making  a  detour  of  many  thousand 
Current  Bottle  Chart.  i  miles. 

A  single  glance  at  this  chart  displays  But  curious  as  this  is,  it  is  not  the  only 
the  principal  well-knowni  currents  of  the  instance,  for  we  lind  that  the  Lady  Mon- 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  general  tendency  of  tagu,  setting  out  in  nearly  8®  S.  lat., 
the  bottles  to  go  to  the  eastward  in  the  i  about  midway  between  Brazil  and  Africa, 
northern  parts  of  this  sea,  and  to  the  west-  ■  a  position  which  would  fairly  place  it  in 
ward  in  lower  latitudes,  is  at  once  appar- 1  the  equatorial  current,  made  the  same 
ent.  It  is  equally  evident  that  to  the  |  voyage,  but  landed  at  Guernsey,  having 
southward  of  the  p.arallel  of  40®  N.  on  the  ;  accomplished  the  course  in  295  days,  or 
eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  bottles '  between  the  15th  Octol)er,  1820,  and  the 
drift  to  the  southw.ard,  while  those  again  ,  6th  of  August,  1821.  Coulining  ourselves 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Canaries  and  Cape  now  to  the  area  included  between  30® 
Verd  Ishands  take  a  westerly  direction.  |  N.  hat.  and  the  equator,  the  sreneral  effect 
Those  further  south,  lose  themselves  of  the  beat  of  the  Gulf  of  lilexico  in  forc- 
among  the  West-India  Islands,  and  some  ;  ing  the  waters  thitluir  is  plainly  indicated 
penetrating  further  are  found  on  the  coast  by  the  direction  which  the  bottles  have 
of  Mexico,  betw’een  G.alveston  .and  T.anes- ,  foljowetl  that  are  included  within  those 
sied.  A  few  m.anife.st  the  effects  of  the  limits.  Those  thrown  overboard  in  the 
counter-current  of  the  celebrated  Gulf  Mexican  (iulf,  to  the  north  of  Cape  C:i- 
Btream,  while  others  again,  on  the  w’estern  toche,  of  Yucatan,  are  hurried  away  with 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  from  about  40®  N., :  it  and  cast  on  the  American  shore,  near 

are  set  to  the  eastw.ard.  Indeed,  there  j  St.  Augustine  .and  Charleston.  Other 

seems  to  be  a  determination  of  all  to  the  |  instances  show  the  effects  of  the  counter¬ 
northward  of  the  panallel  of  40®,  or  that  |  current  of  the  Gulf  stream  on  its  eastern 
of  Philadelphia  on  the  American  sea-lmard,  i  or  oce.an  side,  in  driving  bottles  to  the 
to  make  their  way  to  the  e.astward — some  '  south-east,  a  current  that  must  h.ave  .af- 
to  the  coast  of  Fr.ance,  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 1  fected  the  ships  of  Columbus  in  his  first 

cay,  others  to  the  w^estern  shores  of  Groat  discovery,  and  which,  upon  his  return 

Britain  and  Ireland,  and  others  again  to  northward  .among  the  islands,  w'ithout 
the  shores  of  Norway.  i  doubt  met  and  opposed  his  jirogress. 

We  thus  recognize  distinctly,  first  the  j  A  curious  example  of  the  effects  of  the 
Portugal  current,  setting  southward  ;  then  i  wind  on  the  surface-waters  is  shown  by  a 
the  equatorial  current,  influenced  by  the  |  bottle  thrown  over  from  II.M.S.  Vulcan 
trade-winds;  then  the  extraordinary  ef- j  in  the  midst  of  the  Gulf  stream,  about  130 
fects  of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  stream  I  miles  southward  of  Cape  Ilatteras.  The 
flow’ing  northward  along  the  Americ.an  :  ship  w.as  on  her  way  to  Bermuda,  where 
coast,  over  the  banks  of  Newfoundland — '  she  arrived,  .and  the  bottle,  inste.ad  of  bc- 
one  portion  following  its  north-e.a8t  course  j  ing  carried  by  the  current  to  the  north- 
and  penetrating  to  Norway,  and  another  east  like  others,  actually  went  .after  her  .and 
continuing  easterly  into  the  B.ay  of  Bis-  arrived  at  Bermuda  also.  But  we  find 
cay.  But  let  us  particularize  a  few  of  the  noted  on  the  paper  th.at  a  strong  norther- 
rem.arkable  journeys  made  by  these  glass  |  ly  wind  w!is  blowing  when  the  bottle 
voyagers  over  the  deep.  The  Prima  !  started.  This  must  have  been  sufficient 
Donna  was  throwm  over  off  Cape  Coast  i  to  have  checked  its  progress  to  the  north- 
Castle,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  |  east,  but  allowed  it  to  apj)roach  the  east- 
after  a  voyage  of  somewhere  w'ithin  two  j  em  border  of  the  Gulf  stream,  whence  it 
vears  w-as  found  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  I  w'ould  drift  into  the  eddy  or  counter-cur- 
ijow  to  have  arrived  there  it  must  have  i  rent,  and  thus  become  thrown  on  Bermu- 
been  carried  eastw.ard  by  the  well-known  |  da.  Ag<ain,  between  the  Gulf  stream  and 
Guinea  current,  and  reaching  the  Bights '  the  American  co.ast  bottles  have  found 
of  Biafra  and  Benin  it  would  meet  the  |  their  w’ay  to  that  shore,  while  those  to  the 
African  current  then  coming  from  the  j  northward  of  the  parallel  of  40®  have  in- 
Bouthward,  with  which  it  would  recross  the  1  variably  gone  eastward;  and  many 
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thrown  over  near  the  meridian  of  20®  have 
drifted  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  been 
cast  on  the  French  coast. 

Among  the  numbers  of  bottles  which 
have  traveled  westward  w  ith  the  equato¬ 
rial  and  trojucal  current  two  are  remark¬ 
able,  as  being  thrown  overboard  about 
VOO  miles  from  each  other  and  yet  arriv¬ 
ing  .at  nearly  the  same  destin.ation.  They 
were  thrown  from  sister-ships  when  on 
their  errand  of  carrying  relief,  by  way  of 
Behring  Strait,  to  Franklin  and  his  devot¬ 
ed  crew.  The  first  was  dropped  from  the 
Investigator,  Sir  R.  M.aclure,  in  lat.  12% 
long.  20®,  the  27th  of  February,  1850, 
and  was  found  the  27th  of  August  follow’- 
iiig  on  Ambergris  C.ay,  on  the  Yucat.an 
const ;  the  sc'cond  was  sent  afloat  on  the 
3d  March,  1850,  by  Captain  Collinson,  in 
the  Enterprise,  in  lat.  1®  N.,  long  26®  W., 
and  drifted  to  the  coast  inside  of  th.at 
cay,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  northw'.ard 
of  it.  That  the  two  bottles  should  take 
their  western  course  w’.'is  to  be  expected  ; 
but  that  they  should  have  gone  to  resting- 
places  so  near  each  other  is  singular,  con¬ 
sidering  that  their  points  of  starting  were 
so  far  asunder. 

The  Culf  stream,  the  limits  of  which  are 
so  clearly  intimated  by  these  little  mes¬ 
sengers,  is  but  a  sample  of  a  grand  svstem 
of  currents  which  are  j)roduccd  by  tlie  un¬ 
equal  temperature  of  the  different  zones. 
These  currents  of  hot  and  cold  w.ater  arc 
accompanied  by  atmospheric  changes 
equally  extraordinary ;  and,  taken  toge¬ 
ther,  they  largely  affect  the  course  of  the 
navigator  from  the  old  to  the  new’  w'orld, 
and,  not  unfretpiently,  are  the  cause  of  the 
most  fearful  shipwrecks. 

Lieutenant  >Iaury,  in  his  Physical  Geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  Se.a,  has  boldly  likened  the 
causes  at  work  to  produce  the  celebrated 
Gulf  stream  to  the  mechsmical  arrange¬ 
ments  by  w'hich  apartments  are  heated. 
The  fum.ace  is  the  torrid  zone,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  (fulf  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  the 
caldrons,  and  the  Gulf  stream  is  the  con¬ 
ducting-pipe  by  W’hich  the  warm  water 
and  the  air  almve  it  are  dispersed  to  the 
banks  of  New’foundhmd  ami  to  the  north¬ 
western  shores  of  the  old  w’orld.*  By  this 
beneficent  process  the  cold  of  our  north- 


*  We  may  more  truly  liken  the  system  to  tlie 
warmiiifc  apparatus  of  a  hnt-house.  The  hot  waters 
of  the  Gulf,  conducted  across  the  Atlantic,  are  the 
forcing  power  which  stimulates  the  vegetation  of 
Cornwall,  whence  the  London  market  is  supplied 
with  its  early  vegetables. 


em  latitudes  is  greatly  ameliorated.  The 
waters  sent  north  and  north  east  arc 
edged  by  return  currents,  the  one  finding 
its  w’ay  close  to  the  banks  of  New'fonnd- 
land  and  along  the  sea-board  of  the  States, 
and  the  other  returning  by  the  North  Sea, 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  until  about  the  latitude  of  the 
Cape  de  Verdes  it  crosses  Avestward  again 
to  fill  up  the  void  caused  by  the  w’aters 
issuing  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida.  Thus 
the  grand  circuit  is  forever  maintained, 
not  always,  however,  exactly  in  the  same 
form,  but  varying  according  to  the  season. 
In  the  winter,  the  cold  current  coming 
S.S.W.  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  North- 
America  Is  greatly  augmenteil,  and  pushes 
the  Gulf  stream  further  to  the  south-east. 
With  the  return  of  summer  this  stream, 
in  its  turn,  thrusts  aside  the  waters  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Polar  Ocean.  Between  these 
two  periods  the  trough  of  the  Gulf  stream, 
to  use  Lieuten.ant  Maury’s  forcible  expres¬ 
sion,  “  wavers  about  in  the  ocean  like  a 
pennon  in  the  breeze.”  The  temperature 
of  the  Gulf  stream,  even  in  the  winter,  is 
at  the  summer  level  as  it  runs  between 
tw’o  walls  of  nearly  ice-cold  water.  Sir 
Philip  Brooke  tbund  the  air  on  either  side 
of  it  at  the  freezing  point,  at  the  same 
time  that  that  of  the  stream  w’as  at  80®. 
This  ditterence  in  the  temiwrature  of  .air 
and  water  is  probably  the  cause  of  those 
terrible  hurricanes  that  occur  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  .and  among  the  West-Indian  Islands, 
and  which  make  it  the  most  dangerous 
navigation,  during  the  winter,  in  the 
world.  The  average  of  wrecks  on  the 
Atlantic  sea-board  of  the  United  States 
during  these  rigorous  months  is  not  less 
than  three  a  day.  Sailors  term  the  Gulf 
stream  “  the  Ave.ather-breeder,”  and  avell 
they  may,  considering  its  frightful  effect 
iji  producing  commotion  in  sea  and  air. 
In  Franklin’s  time  it  w’as  no  uncommon 
thing  for  vessels  bound  in  w  inter  for  the 
C.apes  of  Delaware  to  be  blown  oft’  land, 
and  tbreed  to  go  to  the  West-Indies,  and 
there  wait  for  the  return  of  spring  before 
they  could  .attempt  to  make  for  this  port. 
The  snow-storms  and  the  furious  gales 
which  greet  the  ship  as  she  leaves  the 
w.arm  waters  of  the  Gulf  and  nears  the 
shores  of  North-America,  are  quite  dra¬ 
matic  in  their  ett’ect.  One  day  she  is 
sailing  through  tepid  water,  and  enjoying 
a  summer  atmosphere,  the  next,  perhaps, 
driving  before  a  snow-storm,  her  rigging 
a  mass  of  icicles,  and  her  crew  frozen  by 
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the  piercinjr  blast.  The  Gulf  stream  is  I 
.answerable  for  another  phenomenon — the  j 
fogs  which  invariably  shroud  the  Banks  1 
of  Newfoundland,  and  which  render  the  ' 
appro:ich  to  the  North  American  coast  in  ! 
winter  so  particularly  dangerous.  The 
hot  water  of  the  Gulf  stream  gives  up  its  i 
vapor  to  the  cold  air,  and  hangs  about  tlie  : 
coasts  an  innKuietrable  curtain,  which  baf-  ■ 
lies  the  navigator’s  skill,  ren<lers  useless  ' 
his  chronometer,  and  but  too  often  sends  ; 


his  bark  to  destruction  upon  the  hidden 


shore. 


Another  danger  of  the  stormy  Atlantic  i 
arises  from  the  flow  southward,  in  the  i 
(uiring  and  summer  months,  of  icebergs.  | 
These  8tn|)cndous  masses  have  their  breed- 1 
ing-place  in  D.avis’  Strait,  from  wdneh  they  1 
issue  in  magnificent  procession  directly  j 
the  current  incre.ascs  in  a  southerly  diree-  j 
tion.  Polar  navigators  have  been  sur- 1 
prised  to  find  these  huge  monsters  mov¬ 
ing  ag.ainst  the  wind,  apparently  by  some 
inherent  force,  and  crashing  through  vast 
fields  of  ice,  as  if  imp.atient  to  escape 
from  the  silence  and  desolation  of  the  Po¬ 
lar  8ea.s.  The  explanation  of  this  singular 
occurrence  is,  that  powerful  under-cur¬ 
rents  are  acting  upon  the  submerged  por¬ 
tions,  which,  in  all  c.a.ses,  vastly  jirejiond- 
crate  over  the  glittering  precipices  of 
crystal  that  appear  above  the  water-line. 
As  the  icebergs  advance  into  the  of>en 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  they  at  last  come 
to  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  stream,  where,  in 
“  the  great  bend,”  about  latitude  43",  they 
harbor  in  dangerous  numbers,  and  with¬ 
out  doubt  send  many  a  noble  ship  head¬ 
long  to  the  bottom.  In  all  probability 
the  ill-fated  President  was  thus  destroy¬ 
ed,  and  some  towering  iceberg,  that  h.as 
long  since  boM’ed  its  glittering  peaks 
to  the  solvent  action  of  the  warm  water 
of  the  Gulf  stream,  wa.s,  perhaps,  the  only 
witness  of  the  calamity  which  placed  the 
noble  Pacific  among  the  list  of  ships  that 
have  sailed  forth  into  eternity. 

If  the  northern  latitudes  of  the  Atlantic 


have  their  dangers  of  ice,  the  southern  ‘ 
latitudes,  especially  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  j 
common  with  all  intertropical  oceans,  have  ! 
their  dangers  of  fire.  The  hurricanes  of  I 
those  latitudes  are  generally  accompanied 
by  visitations  of  fearful  thundcr-stonns, 
in  which  many  a  good  ship  is  enveloped 
and  destroyed.  In  the  midst  of  a  summer 
sea  a  clipper-ship  may  be  suddenly  assail¬ 
ed  by  one  of  those  tremendous  conflicts  of 
the  elements,  of  the  approach  of  which  j 
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the  silver  finger  of  the  barometer,  unless 
carefully  watched,  has  scarcely  had  time 
to  give  warning.  However  prepared  by 
good  scanuinship  and  an  active  crew,  there 
she  must  lie  on  the  vexed  ocean,  her  tall 
m.a8ts  so  many  suction-tubes  to  draw  down 
upon  her  the  destructive  fire  from  heaven. 
In  his  Report  to  the  Admiralty,  laid  be¬ 
fore  Parliament  in  1854,  entitled  “  Ship¬ 
wrecks  by  Lightning,”  Sir  AVilliam  Snow 
Harris — whose  exertions  to  find  a  remedy 
lor  this  evil  are  .above  all  praise — states 
that  in  six  years,  between  1800  and  1815, 
forty  sail  of  the  line,  twenty  frig.ates,  and 
ten  sloops  M'cre  so  cri[)pied  by  being 
struck,  as  in  m.any  cases  to  be  placed  for  a 
time  horn  du  rombat.  In  fifty  ye.ars  there 
were  280  instances  of  serious  damage  to 
ships  in  the  Biitish  navy.  Of  these  the 
Thisbey  frigate,  off  Scilly,  in  .January, 
1786,  affords  a  melancholy  ex.amplc.  The 
log  represents  her  “  decks  swept  by  light¬ 
ning,  people  struck  down  in  all  directions, 
the  sails  and  gear  aloft  in  one  great  blaze, 
and  the  ship  left  a  coinjilete  wreck.”  In 
the  merchant  service  the  list  of  disasters 
is  fearful.  Since  the  year  1820  thirty- 
three  ships,  varying  from  300  to  1000 
tons,  have  been  totally  destroyed  by 
lightning,  and  forty-five  greatly  damage*!. 

“A  great  peculiarity,”  s.ays  Sir  William 
Snow  Harris,  “  m.ay  be  observed  in  cases 
of  ships  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  namely :  A 
rapid  spreading  of  the  fire  in  every  part 
of  the  vessel,  as  if  the  electric  agency  hail 
so  permeated  the  mass  as  to  render  the 
extinction  of  the  fire  by  .artificial  means 
impossible.”  Take,  for  instance,  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  .June, 
1855.  This  fine  passenger-ship,  of  050 
tons,  was  struck  in  the  B.ay  of  Biscay : 
the  lightning  shivered  the  foremast,  com- 
jiletely  raked  the  vessel,  and  instantly  set 
lire  to  the  cargo.  The  p.asscngers  and 
crew  had  scarcely  time  to  jump  from  their 
beds  and  put  on  their  clothes,  and  leap 
into  the  Iniats,  when  the  m.asts  went  over 
the  sides,  the  flames  shot  up  into  the  air, 
and  the  ship  w'ent  down  like  a  stone. 
Such  extniordinary  cat.ostrophcs  as  these 
seem  to  set  forth  in  unmistakable  terms 
the  feebleness  of  man  in  the  presence  of 
the  tremendous  powers  of  nature.  In  re¬ 
ality,  they  are  only  forcible  instances  to 
c.all  upon  him  to  use  the  means  for  domi¬ 
nating  the  peril.  Of  all  the  dangers  that 
beset  the  mariner  at  sea,  danger  by  light¬ 
ning  is  the  only  one  that  he  can  thorough¬ 
ly  guard  against.  To  Sir  William  Snow 
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Ilari-is  wc  owe  the  uorfeoting  of  the  liglit- 
ning-ooiuluctor  for  ninrine  purposes,  and 
the  power  of  braving  unscathed  tlie  direst 
electric  storms.  The  permanent  c«»nduct- 
or  adopted  in  the  navy  in  1842  is  arrang¬ 
ed  80  as  to  extend  along  the  masts,  from 
the  truck  to  the  keelson,  and  so  out  to 
sea.  In  the  hull  various  branches  ramify, 
and  admit  of  a  free  dispersion  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid  in  all  directions.  Thus  arimsl, 
the  ship  is  impregnahle  to  ail  the  forked 
lightnings  that  may  dart  about  her. 
Since  the  system  of  fitting  men-of-war 
with  this  apparatus  has  been  ado|)ted,  no 
vessel  of  tlie  Iloyal  Navy  has  been  injur¬ 
ed.  The  log  of  the  frigate  Shannon, 
comm.'imled  by  the  late  gallant  Sir  W. 
Peel,  on  his  vt>yage  out  to  (’hitja,  affords 
a  striking  example  of  the  mamier  in  which 
the  fnry  of  such  electric  storms  as  are  only 
to  he  met  with  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  was 
h.-iflled  by  a  contrivance  which  may  truly 
be  called,  in  the  words  of  Dihdin — 

“  Tlie  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  uji  aloft, 
And  Lakes  care  of  the  life  of  p'sir  Jack.” 

“  When  the  ship  was  .about  90  niilcs  south  of 
Java  she  became  enveloped  in  n  terrilic  thun- 
der-stonn,  and  at  .5  r.M.  an  iiniiu-nse  ball  of  lire 
covere<l  the  maintopgallnnt-inast ;  at  .'i.l.'i  the 
ship  was  struck  a  second  time  on  the  mainmast 
by  apparently  an  immense  ma.s.s  of  lif;htninf; ; 
at  half-pa.st  .5  another  very  heavy  discharge  fell 
u|>on  the  mainmast,  and  from  this  time  until  G 
r.M.  the  ship  was  completely  enveloped  in  sharp 
forked  lightning.  On  the  nc.xt  day  her  masts! 
and  rigging  were  carefully  overhauled,  but,  , 
thanks  to  Sir  Snow  ll.arris’s  system  of  perma¬ 
nent  lightning-conductors,  no  injury  whatever 
Ui  ship  or  rigging  wa.s  discovered.” 

If  we  compare  this  rcmark.ahlo  case 
with  that  of  Ills  Maje.sty’s  frigate,  Lowes- 
toffe,  when  near  the  island  of  ^Minorca  in 
1790,  w'c  perceive  how  great  is  the  ]>ro- 
tection  science  .affords  to  the  seaman.  The 
frigate  was  sliuok,  it  appears,  jit  12.25 
r.M.  by  a  heavy  flash,  which  knocked  three 
men  out  of  the  tops,  one  of  whom  was 
killed  on  the  spot.  Within  live  minutes 
the  ship  w.as  again  struck,  and  her  top¬ 
mast  w.as  shivered  to  atoms.  In  .anolher 
minute  a  third  shock  shivered  the  fore¬ 
mast  and  mainmast,  ami  set  fire  to  the 
ves-sel  in  many  places,  raked  the  deck 
from  end  to  end,  killed  one  man,  para¬ 
lyzed  and  burnt  others,  and  knocked  se¬ 
veral  persons  out  of  the  lops.  In  two 
parallel  cases,  the  .addition  of  a  rod  of 
copper  made  all  the  difference  between 
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safety  and  h.avoc.  Tlie  example  of  the 
Uoyal  Xavy  is  being  followed  by  the 
merchant-service,  but  not  so  speedily  as  it 
should  he.  When  it  is  rememliered  that 
the  treasure-cli|)pei'H  trailing  between 
.\ustrnlia  and  this  country  oflen  bring 
home  nearly  a  million  sterling,  in  addition 
t<»  a  large  coniplemcnt  of  passengers,  it 
does  seem  remarkable  that  the  lightning 
ap|>arutus  is  not  considered  as  es>eiitial  to 
their  equipment  as  the  boats,  especially 
as  they  have  to  travei>e  an  ocean  where 
thunder-storms  are  of  common  occurrence. 
The  co.st  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  not 
above  flOO,  and  if  the  enpiditv  of  the 
merchant  is  not  sufficient  to  inilucc  him 
to  supply  it,  we  think  that  (iovernment 
should  compel  him,  in  order  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  stream  of  pah8enger.s  who  an¬ 
nually  leave  our  shores, 

la  the  whole  (-.atalogiie  of  disasters  at 
sea,  those  which  present  the  most  terrible 
features  arc  water  logged  timlier  shijis. 
'Phe  timlier  trmle  between  (ireat  l!i'it:uri 
and  her  .\mcric:m  eolonios  employs  a  very 
considerahlc  fleet  of  large  vessels.  As 
wood  is  a  “  floating  iiargo,”  old  worn-out 
Wesl-Indiamcn,  which  would  not  he  used 
for  anv  other  pur|)ose.  are  frequently  ein- 
ployei).  A  few  years  since,  in  addition  to 
a  full  cargo,  they  carried  heavy  deck-’oads, 
which  so  strained  their  shattered  fabrics, 
that  they  often  became  water  logged,  and 
wore  sometimes  abandoned  in  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  sufferings  of  the 
crews  on  these  occasions  in  their  open 
boats  were  appalling.  Heating  about  for 
week.s  on  the  waste  of  waters  witho  <1 
food  or  drink  beyond  the  rain  that  fell 
from  heaven,  they  were  obliged  to  sustain 
existence  by  preying  on  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  companions,  and  not  rare  v 
they  cast  lots  for  the  living.  Since  the 
I  passing  of  the  Act  i>rohihiting  deck-load¬ 
ing,  these  disasters  are  far  less  frequent ; 
hut  they  have  by  no  means  ceased.*  At 
this  time  there  are  sevor.al  timber-ships 
flriliing  about  the  ocean,  floating  heaps  of 
desolation,  .at  the  mercy  of  the  tiulf- 
stream,  which  will  ultimately  cast  them 
j  on  some  European  shore,  or  drift  them 
j  into  the  North  Sea,  to  serve  ultimately  as 
I  fuel  for  the  Esquimaux.  In  turning  over 

1  ♦  Tho  effect  of  this  .\ct,  which  passed  in  18:J9, 

was  most  marked,  la  the  tlireo  ^’cars  previous, 

:  the  average  annual  loss  of  timber  ships  was  564,  soJ 
j  Iho  loss  of  life  300.  In  tho  three  years  8uh.sequent 
to  its  coming  into  operation  tho  loss  of  ships  fell  to 
234,  loss  of  life  fell  to  106. 
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the  leaves  of  Lloyd’s  List,  we  find  indica- 1 
tions  of  these  dreary  wrecks,  which, 
clothed  in  sea-weed,  are  driven  over  the  I 
fiice  of  the  waters,  and  sighted  by  passing  | 
ships,  of  which  they  often  cause  the  sud- 1 
den  destruction,  whilst  careering  along  in  i 
seeming  security.  When  these  wail's  and  j 
stntys  of  the  deep  drill  into  much  fre- 1 
uuented  ocean  paths,  they  are  doubtless 
tue  cause  of  many  of  those  dreadful  catas-  - 
trophes  witnessed  only  by  the  eye  of  (lod,  i 
and  our  only  knowledge  of  which  is  a  curt  | 
notice  on  the  “Loss-book,”  at  Idoyd’s,  ’ 
“  Foundered  at  sea,  date  unknown.”  A  re- ' 
c-ent  instance,  in  which  po.ssibly  no  damage 
was  done,  will  yet  suffice  to  show  the  risk. 
The  Virago,  loaded  with  teak  from  Moid- 
inuin,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  Queens¬ 
town,  Ireland,  became  water-logge<l,  and 
was  abandoned  on  the  5th  of  March  hist, 
155  miles  south-west  of  Capo  Cletir.  The 
next  day  she  was  passed  by  the  American 
liner,  Fagle ;  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  a  steamer,  on  her  way  from  llot- 
terdam  to  Gibraltar,  reports  having  seen 
her ;  on  the  5th  of  April  she  was  passed 
by  the  Naiad,  on  her  passage  from  Paler¬ 
mo  to  Milford;  and  on  the  15th  the  Sa- 
marang,  on  her  w.ay  to  Tenby,  met  with 
her;  on  the  18th  she  was  scon  100  miles 
oft’  the  Liz;ird,  “  in  a  very  dangerous  po¬ 
sition,”  by  the  Champion  of  the  Seas ; 
again,  on  the  3d  of  ilay,  the  Alhambra 
steamer  on  her  voyage  to  Southampton, 
m'3t  her  in  latitude  47®  ;  about  the  same 
time  and  place  she  was  seen  by  the  Pciai 
steamer,  “  and  appeared  as  if  run  into  ;” 
and,  finally,  on  the  20th  of  ^lay,  the  tele 
graph  scn<ls  tvord  that  she  w  :is  stranded 
near  Brest,  and  her  cargo  was  being  dis- 
oharge<l.  It  is  curious  to  note  how,  amid 
the  tossiu"  of  the  ocean,  her  name  be¬ 
came  gradually  obliterated,  till  it  was  to¬ 
tally  eft’uced,  a  type  of  the  progressive  de¬ 
cay  and  final  destruction  of  the  vessel  her¬ 
self.  At  first  she  is  properly  reported  to 
Lloyd’s  as  the  Virago;  the  next  ship 
makes  her  out  to  be  the  Argo  ;  still  later 
her  cognomen  is  cut  «lown  to  the  — ^go  ; 
and  then  the  name  disappeai-s  until  the 
French  find  her  upon  their  strand.  Here 
vfc  8upjK)se  her  half-obliterated  papers 
were  found,  and  our  neighbors,  according 
to  their  usual  wont,  transmute  the  Virago 
into  the  Neroggogi.  From  these  re|)orts 
it  is  evident  that  a  number  of  large  ves¬ 
sels  passed  quite  close  to  the  wreck,  and 
it  is  even  probable  that  a  collision  may 
acta  illy  have  occurred,  and  no  one  Lave 


been  left  to  tell  the  tale.  In  some  cases 
where  the  circumstances  of  wind  and  cur¬ 
rent  are  favorable,  water-logged  shi|>8  are 
taken  in  tow  by  other  vessels  and  become 
valuable  prizes.  When,  however,  these 
wrecks  are  in  such  a  condition  that  it  is 
clear  they  can  not  be  brought  in,  we  think 
it  wouhi  be  well  if  they  could  Im;  de.s- 
troyeil.  A  few  pounds  of  powder,  ju¬ 
diciously  placeil,  or  a  beam  or  two  sawn 
across  by  the  ship's  car|)cnter,  would  break 
the  bond  that  binds  these  logs  together, 
and,  once  separated,  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  do  much  damagit. 

Many  disastrous  wrecks  can  bo  dis¬ 
tinctly  tr.accd  either  to  a  defective  com¬ 
pass,  or  to  an  ignorance  of  the  effects 
upon  it  of  the  magnetism  of  the  .ship’s 
iron.  There  is  a  melancholy  example  in 
the  loss  of  1I..M.S.  Apollo,  of  3C  guns, 
in  1803,  with  40  sail  of  merchant  ships, 
out  of  a  convoy  of  09  vessels,  bound  for 
the  We.st-Indics.  The  A|)ollo  was  leatling 
the  way,  with  her  train  of  outward-bound 
sugar  ships  following  in  her  wake,  little 
suspecting  the  cat.astrophe  which  was  to 
follow.  .Vt  the  very  moment  her  defec¬ 
tive  comjiasses  drove  her  ashore,  she 
imagined  she  was  some  forty  miles  olf  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  and  so  clo.se  was  the 
merchant  fleet  upon  her,  that  upwards  of 
half  of  them  took  the  ground  and  were 
dashed  to  pieces.  -More  recently  we  have 
had  the  instances  of  the  Heli.ance  and 
Compieror,  wrecked  near  Ambleteuse, 
on  the  French  coa.st,  in  sight  of  the  cliffs 
of  Albion,  after  voyaging  from  India.  The 
former  is  know'ii  to  have  had  an  immei.se 
iron  tank  on  board,  the  influence  of  w'hich 
upon  her  compasses  must  have  been  very 
great.  The  flirkcnhcad,  wrecked  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  ship 
Tayleur  in  the  Irish  Channel,  arc  ad¬ 
ditional  instances  of  the  destruction  to 
which  the  trembling  linger  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  needle  jioints  the  way,  where  igno¬ 
rance  or  willfulness  have  placed  impedi¬ 
ments  to  its  truthful  action. 

Of  the  numerous  errors  that  may  be 
classed  under  the  general  term  of  compass 
defaults,  we  may  mention  defective  com¬ 
passes  arising  from  imperfect  workman¬ 
ship,  or  from  an  ignorance  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  mechanical  and  magnetical  science, 
(compasses  perfectly  adjusted  but  ]>lacod 
injudiciously  cither  with  reference  to  the 
magnetism  of  the  ship,  or  in  immediate 
proximity  to  concealed  and  unsuspected 
portions  of  that  metal.  Ignorance  of  the 
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<lep:reo  of  compass  error  arising  from  the  ' 
ship’s  magnetism,  and  of  its  varying 
amount  in  ciianges  of  geographic  jiosiiion, 
:ind  a  consequent  bc'lief,  that  in  all  ))laces 
and  under  all  circumstances  the  needle  is  I 
true  to  the  north,  iire  fro(|ucnt  causes  of 
sliipwreck. 

'  With  regard  to  the  defective  mechaui-  j 
cal  construction  of  compasses,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  gr<‘at  improvements  have 
taken  place  of  late  years,  and  the  chief 
credit,  wo  believe,  is  due  to  the  lirilish  , 
Admiralty.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  ! 
they  instituted  a  (.\)mmittee  of  Impiiry, 
and  the  silent  working  of  the  measures 
then  advocated,  and  tlie  adoption  of  the 
improvements  suggested  first  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  t'aptain  .lohnston,  ' 
.and  more  recently  under  th.at  of  .Mr. 
Fre<lcriek  Evans,  H.N.,  have  infused  into 
t)ie  manufacturers,  ami  a  large  portion  of 
the  mercantile  marine  and  ship-owners,  a 
degree  of  caution,  skill  and  attention  tt) 
details,  which  has  brought  forth  good  , 
frviit.  A  large  portion  of  the  superior 
comp.asses  of  the  United  States  navy  are  i 
manufactured  in  this  country,  entirely  on 
the  A<lmiralty'  pattern,  ami  several  foreign 
governments  have  recently  obtained  the  ' 
Siimc  instruments  as  models.  It  must  not,  ; 
however,  be  supposed  that  defective  com- 1 
passes  have  ceased  to  exist.  Our  coasting 
vessels  .and  many  of  our  noble  sailing 
shi{>s  are  miserably  ecpiipped,  and  there  ■ 
are  manv  c.aptain3  who  still  look  on  the  : 
comjtass  as  a  cheap  and  common  article,  ' 
fit  to  bo  classed  with  hooks  and  thimbles 
and  other  articles  of  the  boatswain’s 
store-room. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  er¬ 
rors  in  navigation  are  induced  by  inatten- ' 
lion  to  j)lacing  the  comp.asse8.  It  is  com- ! 
mon  to  see  the  binmacle  within  two  feet,  i 
and  even  less,  of  the  m.assive  iron-work  of  I 
the  rudder  and  wheel,  which  again  is  in  ^ 
immediate  contiguity  with  an  iron  stern  | 
post.  The  local  deviation  is  conseijuently  ; 
great,  magnet  .adjustment  is  h.ad  recoiwse  j 
to,  and  a  tem|)orary  alleviation  of  the  evil 
follows,  which  is  only  magnified  on  the  ! 
ship  approaching  some  disUint  port.  N  u-  j 
merous  examples  are  on  record  of  iron 
being  introduced  by  some  .addition  to  the  , 
equipment  of  the  ship,  which  has  pt^rhaps 
been  lost  in  consequence  within  a  few 
hours  after  quitting  port. 

Among  the  causes  which  thus  operate, 
we  may  name  the  fancy  rails  leading  to  ' 
itate-cabint  and  saloons.  These  beneath  ; 


a  highly-polished  covering  of  brass  often 
conceal  many  hundred  weights  of  iron. 
Cabin  stoves  and  funnels,  immediately 
under  and  alongside  the  compass,  are  fre- 
(pu'iilly  un8us|)ectcd.  A  noble  trans|>ort 
rluring  the  late  war,  carrying  troops  and 
stores,  pursued  her  course  by  day  with 
unswerving  fidelity,  but  at  night  the  com¬ 
pass  was  as  wild  :w  the  waves  themselves. 
.Vfter  diligent  search  it  was  found  th.at 
the  brazier,  in  prejiaring  the  biTinaclc 
lamps,  had  introduced  a  concealed  iron 
wire  hoop  to  strengthen  their  framework. 
The  stowage  of  iron  in  cargo  does  not  re. 
ceive  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  we 
consider  it  should  be  imperative  for  every 
vessel  which  carries  it,  to  be  swung  for 
the  local  deviation  l)efore  (putting  )M)rt, 
and  a  certificate  duly  lodgtal  before  clear¬ 
ing  the  Customs.  When  the  Agamemnon 
adjusted  compasses  ]»rep.aratory  to  sailing 
upon  the  last  imsuccessfid  expedition  to 
lay  the  Atl.antic  cable,  it  was  discovered 
th.at  the  presence  of  the  enormous  coil  in 
her  hold  caus(.*d  a  deviation  of  no  less  than 
17  degrees!  Had  she  been  a  merchant 
ship,  no  similar  verification  would  have 
been  made,  and  the  sign-|K)8t  whi(;h 
showed  the  path  upon  the  trackless  waters' 
would  only  have  (M)inted  to  mislead. 

It  is  remarkable  how'  much  misappre¬ 
hension  on  the  nature  of  magnetic  action 
exists  even  among  men  of  high  intelli¬ 
gence.  A  competent  w  itness,  in  a  recent 
law  trial,  in  a  case  of  wreck,  arising  chiefly 
from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
magnetism  in  the  navigation  of  the  ship, 
stated  that  seamen  in  general  believed, 
that  if  a  cargo  of  iron  was  extvered  over, 
its  effects  were  cut  off  from  the  compass. 
A  leading  counsel  in  the  case  sympathized 
W’ith  the  general  ignorance,  because  he 
confessed  that  he  shared  it.  The  adjust¬ 
ment  of  compjisses  by  magnets  is  a  most 
delicate  operation,  and  has  received  much 
attention  from  some  of  our  leading  men 
in  science.  An  able  Committee,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  are 
now  engaged  in  the  midst  of  an  iron  navy 
in  the  port  of  Liverpool  in  elucidating 
the  whole  of  the  subject.  We  feel  bound, 
how^ever,  to  record  our  ojunion  against 
the  indiscriminate  employment  of  all  the 
nostrums  prescrilied  by  the  compass  doc¬ 
tors  or  quacks  at  many  of  our  seaports. 
Let  the  ship-owner  consult  such  Reports 
of  the  Liverpool  Committee  as  have  been 
already  published,  or  follow  the  Admiralty 
plan  of  having  at  least  one  good  compass 
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in  a  position  free  from  all  magnetic  in-  | 
fluences.  In  some  of  the  large  ocean 
steamers  a  standard  compass  is  fitted  high 
up  in  the  mizzen-mast,  and  we  hear  that 
it  is  proposed  to  build  a  special  stage  on  , 
board  the  Leviathan,  in  order  to  keep  the  i 
com|)ass  from  being  affected  by  the  im¬ 
mense  body  of  iron  in  her  fabric. 

A  perusal  of  the  evidence  given  in 
those  inquiries  which  take  place  relative 
to  the  loss  of  ships,  under  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Act,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  i 
that  defective  charts  were  even  a  greater  i 
cause  of  wrecks  than  compass  defaults ;  j 
but  this  is  not  the  ease.  The  fact  is,  in-  j 
correct  charts  afford  an  excuse  for  a  mas-  j 
ter  who  may  have  lost  his  ship,  which  is  j 
but  too  readily  accepted  by  the  menjbei-s  | 
of  courts  of  inquiry  and  of  courts- martial.  | 
The  defense  set  up  for  the  wreck  of  the  j 
Great  Britain  steamer  in  Dundrum  Bay, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  was  that  St. 
John's  Light,  placed  two  or  three  years 
previously,  was  not  inserted  in  the  most 
recent  charts  of  the  Irish  Channel  procur¬ 
able  at  Liverpool,  and  that  consequently 
it  was  mistaken  for  the  Light  at  the  Calf 
of  Man.  But  these  two  lights  are  at  least , 
thirty  miles  apart,  and  it  is  monstrous  to  j 
suppose  that  a  steamer  should  be  so  much  | 
out  of  her  reckoning  within  a  few  hours  | 
of  leaving  port.  Again,  in  the  more  re¬ 
cent  case  of  the  wreck  of  the  Madrid 
steamer,  oft’  Point  llombre,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Vigo  Bay,  several  masters  were 
examined,  who  stated  that  they  had  in¬ 
variably  passed  equally  close  to  the  same 
headland,  in  reliance  on  the  correctness  of 
the  chart.  “  Under  these  circumstance-s,” 
said  the  Court,  “  the  loss  of  the  Madrid 
can  not  be  attributed  to  the  wrongful  act 
or  default  of  the  captain.”  His  certificate  ; 
was  therefore  returned  ;  and  at  the  same  ! 
time  he  was  informed  that,  as  a  genenal 
rule,  “  150  yards  is  not  a  sufficient  wide 
berth  to  allow  in  passing  headlands.” 
We  should  think  not;  and  furthermore 
we  imagine  that,  if  the  omission  of 
ev'ery  insignificant  rock  close  to  shore  in 
government  charts  is  to  bo  taken  as  an 
e-xcuse  for  shaving  a  dangerous  heailland,  j 
we  may  expect  to  hear  of  many  repeti-  j 
tions  of  the  disaster.  The  Orion  wrecked  | 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  j 
much-abused  Transit,  in  the  Banca  Strait,  | 
owed  their  fate  to  the  unseamanlike  love  : 
of  hugging  the  shore.  I 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  j 
charts  in  common  use  on  board  merchant  > 
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ships  are  very  faulty,  both  with  respect 
to  the  position  and  character  of  lights, 
buoys,  and  beacons,  and  to  the  variation 
of  the  com[>ass,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
half  a  point  wrong — an  error  which  in.ay 
be  fatal  in  shaping  a  course  up  Channel 
or  in  a  narrow  sea.  From  this  great  evil 
the  seaman  has  at  present  no  protection. 
The  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  who  have  only  to  compel  all  chart- 
sellers  to  warrant  their  charts  corrected 
up  to  the  latest  date,  at  least  with  respect 
to  lights  and  buoys.  'J’herc  are  but  three 
or  four  publishers  of  j)rivate  charts,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware, in  the  United  Kingdom; 
their  stock  of  plates  can  not  be  very  large, 
and,  once  examined  and  set  right,  the 
corrections  and  additions  could  be  easily 
inserted.  Either  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
the  Admiralty  should  be  intrusted  with 
this  duty.  The  latter  are  obliged  to  cor¬ 
rect  their  own  charts,  and  we  umlerstand 
it  is  the  j*ractice  of  the  hydrographer  to 
cause  every  new  light,  or  change  of  light, 
or  buoy,  or  beacon,  to  be  inserted  in  the 
plate  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time 
of  the  intelligence  reaching  the  Admiralty. 
A  large  number  of  notices  to  mariners — 
upwards,  we  believe,  of  a  thousand  a  week 
— are  printed  and  jmblished,  both  by  the 
Trinity  House  and  the  Admiralty,  and 
distributed  among  those  connected  with 
shipping ;  and  every  chart-seller  should 
be  bound  under  a  penalty  to  give  proof 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  or  to  the  Admiralty 
that  ho  had  inserted  the  corrections  in  hi.s 
copper-plate  within  forty-eight  hours  of 
the  appearance  of  the  notice. 

It  is  a  startling  fact  that  the  materials 
for  constructing  oliarts,  even  of  ))arts  of 
the  waters  which  wash  the  shores  of  EurofM,*, 
are  not  yet  in  existence.  Gf  the  coasts  of 
Europe  generally  we  are  tolerably  well  in¬ 
formed,  although  there  are  many  |H)rtions 
that  require  closer  ex.'imination  ;  but  on 
the  Afiican  and  Asiatic  portions  of  the 
Me<literranean,  the  early  seat  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  be.st  known  sea  in  the  world, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  When  M. 
de  Lcsseps  brought  forward  his  romantic 
proposal  for  a  Suez  (^inal,  no  survey  ex¬ 
isted  of  the  coast  of  Egy|)t  from  Alexan¬ 
dria  to  El  Arish.  Of  Syria  we  know 
nothing  accurately ;  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and 
the  western  half  of  Crete,  are  still 
almost  blanks.  But  it  is  in  the  Eastern 
seas  and  in  the  Asiatic  Archi|)elago  that 
we  are  most  at  fault.  The  Persian  Gull^ 
portions  of  the  coast  of  India,  Ceylon, 
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Bnrm.ih,  M.il.icca,  Cochin  China,  the 
Yellow  S<>a,  Corea,  Japan,  the  southern 
an<l  ea.stern  part  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  etc., 
are  hardly  so  correctly  mapped  as  the 
mountains  in  the  moon.  The  north  and 
east  coasts  of  New-fJuinea  again  are  un¬ 
surveyed.  As  long  as  the  Spice  Islands 
and  the  unknown  lands  wa8he<l  by  the 
Indian  seas  were  given  up  to  pirates  and 
to  the  imagination  of  poets,  this  want  was 


not  felt ;  but  now  th.at  our  clippers  swarm 
in  these  seas,  and  that  Australia  herself  is 
beginning  to  trade  there  extensively,  we 
shall  assuredly  hear  of  fearful  shipwrecks 
from  w’ant  of  surveys.  Then  indeed  it 
will  be  truly  said,  that  imperfect  charts 
are  the  cause  of  shipwrecks,  unless,  when 
India  passes  under  the  Imperial  Goveni- 
ment,  vigorous  steps  are  taken  to  remedy 
this  grievous  defect. 


From  tho  British  Qusrterly. 
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From  the  modern  Christian' and  Pro¬ 
testant  chamjiion  of  intolerance  to  the 
ancient  martyr  to  heathen  bigotry  seems 
almost  like  a  climax.  We  are  not  even 
sure  that  the  Homan  Catholic  author  of  i 
this  interesting  .and  erudite  monograph,  a 
Member  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Vienna,  h.as  not  imbibed 
from  bis  study  of  Socrates  a  more  intense 
hatred  of  persecution  than  he  is  likely  to 
have  learned  from  Stahl.  There  are 
severtd  tempting  tojiics  in  the  pages  be¬ 
fore  us,  on  which,  had  we  sjtace,  we  could 
have  wished  to  say  a  word.  Such  are  his 
views  of  the  theology  of  the  great 
Grecian  sage,  .and  on  that  old  quastio 
vej-afa,  the  Demon  of  Socriites.  But  what 
has  most  struck  us,  is  the  startlingly  close 

IFarallel  w'hich  he  draws  betw’cen  the  \ 
le.athen  philosopher  and  theGre:it'reacher, 
which  has  never  been  carried  so  fiir  as  it  j 
is  here.  It  will  be,  of  course,  understood,  | 
that  the  comparison  relates  to  our  Lord’s  j 
human  nature  exclusively.  M.  Lasaulx  j 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  in  closing  his  re- 1 
markable  essay :  “  I  do  not  hesitate  openly  | 
and  boldly  to  avow  my  belief,  th.at  amongst  | 
the  personages  of  the  Old  Testament,  j 
none  furnishes  so  perfect  a  tyj»e  of  Christ  j 
as  the  (ireek  Socnites ;  and  that  in  like  • 

•  J)e»  Sokrattif  lAb>n,  lAilire  und  Tod  narh  dm  | 
Zeuguinsen  der  AUen  dar<jeskU,l.  Von  Euvsr  vox 
Lasaclx.  (Socrates:  his  Life,  Tcacliinjr,  and  Death, 
according  to  the  Tosiimonus  of  tho  Ancients.) 
Uunchen,  (Munich:)  1858.  London:  Willifiins  and 
Norgate. 


manner  the  best  part  of  the  ethics  of 
Christianity  is  incomparably  more  closely 
related  to  Hellenism  than  to  Judaism.” 
Ilis  synopsis  of  the  ingenious  though 
sometimes  lar-fetched  analogies  which  he 
discovers  between  the  life  and  death  of 
Socrates  and  those  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  is 
too  curious  to  be  wholly  omitted  from 
even  this  brief  notice. 

‘‘  As  to  the  history  of  the  youth  of  both  men, 
we  know,  alas!  far  too  little  of  that  of  the 
Saviour  to  he  able  to  carry  out  a  comparisoiu 
Nevertheles.«,  some  points  of  resemblance  are  to 
be  found.  The  one  was  the  son  of  a  statuary, 
the  other  was  the  reputed  son  of  a  carpenter ; 
accordingly  both  belong  by  birth,  not  to  the 
learned  class,  but  to  that  of  artificers  and  me¬ 
chanics.  ...  At  the  birth  of  Christ,  Maji 
from  the  cast  came  to  worship  him ;  a  Maje 
who  had  come  out  of  Syria  to  Athens  is  said 
to  have  foretold  to  Socrates  his  violent  death. 
Even  the  manner  in  which  both  called  their 
disciples  .shows  remarkable  similaritie.s.  When 
Jesus  came  to  the  lake  of  Galilee  he  found  two 
brothers,  Simon  and  .Andrew,  who  were  casting 
their  nets  to  catch  fish,  and  said  to  them.  Fol¬ 
low  me,  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men  ;  and 
immediately  they  forsook  their  nets  and  followed 
him.  Once,  when  Socrates  was  pa.ssing  through 
the  streets  of  Athens  and  met  Xenophon  in  a 
narrow  lane,  he  blocked  up  the  young  man’s 
path  by  holding  his  sitek  across  it,  and  asked 
liiin  where  such  and  such  sorts  of  provisions 
were  to  be  liought. 

“  When  Xen<  p’.ion  had  answered  him  this 
question,  he  asked  him  further :  Do  you  know, 
too,  of  any  place  for  training  virtuous  and  good 
men  ?  And  when  upon  this  the  blood  flew  to 
the  young  man’s  check,  Socrates  said.  Follow 
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me,  and  learn.  And  from  that  hour  Xenophon  zealots  for  the  old  orthodox  Judainm,  so  Socrates 
became  his  faithful  hearer.  |  by  the  democrats  of  Athens,  who,  in  like  mnn- 

“  Just  as  remarkably  does  Nicodenius,  who,  !  ner,  were  buminf;with  zeal  for  the  old  popular 
from  fear  of  men,  came  to  Christ  by  nijiht  in  J  religion  and  |)olily :  as  the  one  chnrge«l  our 
order  to  hear  the  Ma.ster,  remind  us  of  Eutelecdcs,  Lord  with  st'ducinp  the  ]>coplc,  so  the  others 
who,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  went  by  night  from  charpctl  Socrates  with  corrujding  the  youth: 
Megara  to  Athens  to  hear  Socrates.  Even  the  i  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  as  at  all 
manner  of  their  presenting  themselves  in  pub-  times  the  zealots  of  the  law  are  they  who  form 
lie,  and  the  popular  style  of  their  teaching  the  opposition  to  the  teachers  of  new  and  bettor 
altogether,  arc  very  closely  related.  As  ChrLst'  doctrines.  In  like  manner,  the  symposium 
taught  on  the  lake,  by  the  side  of  Jacob’s  well,  !  described  by  Plato  admits  of  being  conipared 
in  the  temple,  and  in  Solomon’s  porch,  so  j  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  last  meal  of  Christ 

Socrates  in  the  market-place,  in  the  Lyceum,  in  and  his  disciples . \s  further  manifest 

the  Cynosarges,  and  in  the  porch  of  Zeus  the  j  parallels  we  have  the  followitig— that  Christ  is 
Lilnirator;  both  teaching  the  most  important  j  betrayed  and  sold  for  thirty  [lieces  of  silver  by 
truths  in  the  .simplest  parables  and  proverbial  a  faitlde.ss  disciple,  whilst  the  faithful  di.sciples 
sayings — as,  indeed,  it  is  always  the  surest  sign  ;  of  Socrates  wished  to  buy  a  reprieve  for  their 
of  genius  to  present  in  simplicity  what  is  most  i  master  for  thirty  mina',  and  that,  as  the  traitor 
sublime  as  something  akin  to  itself.  For  the  |  Judas  hanged  himself,  and  Pilate  also,  who  con- 
same  reason,  al-so,  both  were  friends  of  child- 1  demned  the  Lord  of  life  to  death,  was  after- 

ren . Hut  most  wonderful  of  all  is  :  wards  the  author  of  his  own  death,  in  an 

the  resemblance  between  the  two  which  meets  [  altogether  similar  manner  also,  the  accusers  of 
us  in  all  that  relates  to  the  la.st  events  of  their  j  Socrates,  despised  and  cursed  by  all  njcn,  at 
lives :  here  almost  every  trait  finds  its  counter-  last  hanged  themselves  ;  as,  indeed,  it  has  often 
part.  I  been  remarked,  that  great  criminals  at  last  irn- 

“  As  Christ  in  Jerusalem  was  persecuted  and  Itibc  a  hatred  of  life,  and  seek  to  Hec  from  it  by 
accused  by  the  Pharisees,  the  hypocritical  j  their  own  hands.” 


From  tbe  British  Quarterlf 
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This  volume  of  600  pajyes  consists  of 
“  Inaugural  Addresses  and  Select  Papers,” 
bearing  on  the  several  departments  of  in¬ 
quiry  into  which  the  labors  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  been  divided.  These  depart¬ 
ments  are  fh'e  in  number,  and  are  desig¬ 
nated  as  follows:  1.  Jurisprudence,  and 
Amendment  of  the  Law.  2.  Education, 
embracing  Middle  Class  Education, 
Foundation  Schools,  and  Education  of  the 
Working  Classes.  3.  Punishment  and 
Reformation.  4.  Public  Health.  5.  So¬ 
cial  Economy.  Tlie  names  of  the  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  who  have  contributed 
apers  to  this  volume  are  more  th.an  a 
untlred.  The  paptws  vary  in  length,  from 
a  page  to  many  pages,  and  they  have  a 
gradation,  as  will  be  supposed,  in  regard 


*  Traneartioru  o/  Vie  National  Aeeociation  for  the 
Promotiim  of  Sodul  Science,  1851.  8va  John  W. 
Parxer  and  Sou. 


to  merit.  liut  it  is  a  volume  for  the 
statesman,  and  fur  every  man  professing 
himself  a  friend  to  social  progress.  An 
In.augural  Address  was  delivere*!  by  Lord 
I  Brougham  ;  and  addresses  of  that  nature 
were  delivered  by  Lord  John  Russell ;  by 
Sir  .John  S.  Pakington,  M.P. ;  by  Lord 
Stanley ;  .and  by  Sir  B.  C.  Bro<lie — that 
by  L(*rd  John  Russell  on  .1  urisprudenco 
I  and  Amendment  of  the  Law;  Sir  .Fohn 
I  Pakington  discoursed  on  Education  ;  Lord 
j  Stanley  on  Public  Health,  and  Sir  Benja- 
I  min  Brodie  on  Social  Economy.  Surely 
i  a  volume  made  the  depository  of  their 
j  wisdom  by  such  men,  and  by  neai  ly  a  hun- 
!  dred  men  deemed  fit  to  be  their  coiidju- 
I  tors,  should  have  some  value.  Where  the 
I  topics  are  so  various,  and  there  is  so  much 
i  that  is  excellent,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  the 
sort  of  selection  in  the  way  of  extract  that 
m-ay  best  serve  the  object  of  this  publica* 
tion.  Lord  John  Russell  concludes  his 
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R<ldro8s  on  the  .Aniorulinent  of  Lnw  by  re- 
mindinjj  us  of  :i  grent  fact  in  the  liHlory 
of  jnri.sj)nulence : 

“  The  1aw.s  must  he  made  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  tlic  times ;  and  this  opens  fur  con.sider* 
ation  a  great  question  to  which  many  men  of 
intiuence  and  talent  have  dev»)ted  themselves. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
tlint  the  consolidation  of  the  laws  must  he  |)re- 
ceded  hy  their  amendment.  I  know  hut  of  two 
great  precedents  ft)r  a  code  of  laws,  .\fter  the 
Homan  Reptihlic  had  devi.scd  in  the  freest  spirit, 
and  the  spirit  of  Justice,  the  great  [irinciples  of 
law — after  those  laws  had  remained  unwritten 
for  years  with  the  prador.s — after  various  edicts, 
the  Kmperor  .lustinian  <lecided  upon  laying 
down  a  code  of  laws,  for  which  purpose  he  as- 
semhled  to  his  assistance  the  greatest  and  most 
learned  men  of  his  day.  No  douht  the  w()rk 
produce<l  contained  within  it  the  great  principle 
of  justice  as  regarded  the  criminal  law,  hut  it 
also  contained  the  edicts  of  one  tyrant  after  an¬ 
other.  It  also  contained  the  errors  <(f  .Justinian 
himst'lf — one  of  the  worst  tyrants  of  the  Homan 
Kmi)ire,  and  of  his  advisers,  who,  whatever  their 
talent,  ai>peared  to  have  had  no  moral  principle. 
After  a  long  periml — almost  in  the  jiresent  ilay 
— i-ame  the  cinle  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
There  could  he  no  douht  that  that  was  a  won¬ 
derful  work,  and  Napoleon  was  assisted  in  it  hy 
the  mo.st  eminent  lawyers  of  France,  some  of 
them  who  had  been  the  most  devoted  Hoyalists, 
and  others  the  most  determined  Hepuhlican.s — 
all,  however,  a.ssisting  in  the  work  with  the  view 
of  benefiting  their  country.  Napolctm,  like 
Justinian,  had  ahsoluU^  power,  hut  it  was  con¬ 
trolled  hy  the  opinions  of  the  times,  which  made 
it  ncces.sary  to  agree  to  much  which  had  been 
enacted  under  the  ohl  monarchy,  and  much  also 
which,  without  reference  to  justice  or  religion, 
was  derived  from  the  dregs  of  the  revolution 
from  which  the  country  had  just  emerged. 
There  were,  then,  hut  two  codes — that  of  the 
Homan  Emperor  and  that  of  Na|>oteon.  In  this 
country  it  is  not  hy  means  of  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  that  laws  can  be  enacted  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country,  hut  by  the  action  of  opin¬ 
ion  ;  and  when  the  code  has  been  e.xplored  hy 
the  light  of  tho.se  ancient  beacons  of  <  ivil  and 
religious  liberty  which  have  blessed  this  free 
nation,  we  ma)’,  indeed,  have  a  code  of  laws 
more  comprehensive  and  more  complete  than 
those  which  had  their  existence  under  Justinian 
or  Napoleon.  Let  us  then  hope  that  under  the 
beneficent  sway  of  our  beloved  (Jut*en  we  may 
live  to  see  our  eode  of  laws  improved,  and  an 
edifice  erected  which  shall  he  of  such  an  order  I 
of  architecture  and  of  such  materials  as  to  com- 1 
maud  the  admiration  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
globe,  and  fit  to  withstand  the  a.ssault.sof  time.” 
— Pp.  34,  .36. 

One  fjict  adduced  by  Lord  Stanley  on 
the  compJirative  mortality  by  war  and  by 
prcveuliblo  disease,  we  must  cite  fur  the 


benefit  of  some  of  our  pugnacious  cham¬ 
pions  for  peace  principles.  “IJuring  the 
revolutionary  war,  in  twenty-two  years, 
(1703-  1815,)  there  were  killed  10,800 
men  :  in  the  single  year,  1 848-0,  there  died 
of  cholera  and  other  epidemics  72,  ISO.  In 
those  twenty-two  years  of  war  the  wound- 
eil  were  79,700,  in  the  one  year  of  cholera 
those  attacked  were  144,860.”  Yes,  and 
what  may  thus  be  said  of  the  bad  atmo¬ 
spheres  w  hieh  our  great  humanitarian.s  do 
HO  little  to  amend,  may  be  said  in  a  still 
greater  degree  of  the  bad  governments, 
which  they  are  not  only  disposed  to  leave 
to  themselves,  but  for  w  hieh  upon  occa 
sions,  they  can  get  up  all  sorts  of  apolo¬ 
gies.  The  cant  of  humanity,  like  the  cant 
of  religion,  is  the  worst  thing  put  into  the 
place  of  the  best.  Put  down  military 
feudalism  if  you  please — but  put  it  down 
for  what  it  is,  and  not  under  liilsc  pre¬ 
tenses.  Clear  thy  mind  of  cant,  say  a 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  so  say  we.  Those 
fighting  people,  the  old  Uontans,  w  ere  in 
this  res]>ect  men  of  a  more  genuine  hu¬ 
manity  than  ourselve.s.  Their  city  almve 
ground  was  compar.atively  devohl  of  orna¬ 
ments  or  cost,  until  they  had  completed 
those  vast  sub.st ructions  of  sewerage, 
which  wind  their  way  like  the  streets  of  a 
great  city  to  this  day  beneath  the  ruins  of 
edifices  reared  two  thousand  years  ago. 
'fhe  spirit  in  which  this  w.as  done,  was 
that  true  old  Homan  spirit  in  which  Lord 
Stanley  concludes  his  address : 

“  Only  take  with  you  this  last  word.  Dry 
and  unattractive  as  sanitary  studies  ma}'  appear, 
thc3'  l>elong  to  the  patriot  no  less  than  to  the 
philanthropist  —  they  touch  very  nearly  the 
future  prosperity  and  the  national  greatness  of 
England.  Don’t  fancy  that  the  mischief  done 
hy  di.sease  spreading  through  the  community  is 
to  he  measured  hy  the  number  of  deaths  w  hich 
ensue.  That  is  the  lea.st  part  of  the  result.  As 
in  a  battle,  the  killed  liear  hut  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  woundoil.  It  is  not  merely  by  the 
crowded  hospitals,  the  frequent  funerals,  the 
destitution  of  families,  or  the  increa.sed  pressure 
of  public  hurden.s,  that  you  may  test  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  a  nation  over  which  sickness  has  passed ; 
the  real  and  lasting  injury  lies  in  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  race,  in  the  seeds  of  disease  transmitted 
to  future  gencration.s,  in  the  degeneracy  and 
decay  which  arc  never  detected  till  the  evil  is 
irreparable,  and  of  which  even  then  the  cause 
remains  often  undiscovered.  It  concerns  us,  if 
the  work  of  England  l>c  that  of  colonization  and 
of  dominion  abroad,  if  wild  hordes  and  savage 
races  are  to  be  brought  by  our  agency  under 
the  intiuonco  of  civilized  man,  if  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  peace,  to  extend  commerce,  to  hold  our  own 
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among  many  rivals  alike  by  arts  and  arms — it 
concerns  us,  I  say,  that  strong  hands  should  be 
forthcoming  to  wield  either  sword  or  S|)ade — 
that  vigorous  eonstitutions  be  not  wanting  to 
endure  the  vieissitudes  of  climate  and  the  laln^rs 
of  a  settler  in  a  new  country.  I  believe  that, 
whatever  exceptions  may  be  found  in  individual 
instances,  when  you  come  to  deal  with  men  in 
the  mass,  physied  and  moral  decay  necessarily 


go  together,  and  it  would  be  small  satisfaction 
to  know  that  we  had,  through  a  series  of  ages, 
successfully  resisted  every  external  enemy,  if 
we  learnt  too  late  that  that  vigor  and  energy  for 
which  ours  stands  confessedly  preeminent  among 
the  races  of  the  world,  were  being  undermined 
by  a  secret  but  irresistible  agency,  the  offspring 
of  our  own  neglect,  against  which  science  and 
humanity  had  warned  us  in  vain.” — Pp.  01,  02. 


From  Blackwood's  Mazaalno. 
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A  YOUNG  man,  in  all  the  vigor  of 
abounding  life,  shuts  himself  up  in  his 
room,  prevents  the  acce.ss  of  fresh  air, 
closing  the  windows,  chimney,  and 
chinks,  lights  a  pan  of  charcoal,  and 
seating  himself  at  his  writing-desk,  be¬ 
gins  to  unburden  his  heart  of  its  sorrow, 
m  the  tragic  eloquence  of  one  fttr  whom 
such  sorrow  is  insupportable.  The  poor 
boy  has  been  refused  the  band  of  the  girl 
he  loves,  and  believing  that  without  her 
life  would  be  worthless,  he  h.as  resolved 
on  suicide.  As  his  pen  hurries  over  the 
paper,  the  vapor  from  the  burning  char¬ 
coal  fills  the  room.  Ilis  pul.ses  throb,  his 
head  is  hot,  his  breathing  oppressed. 
The  candle  is  beginning  to  burn  dimly, 
and  its  fiamc  lengthens.  He  is  unable  to 
continue.  He  walks  languidly  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  finally  crawls  to  the 
bed.  Life  slowly  ebbs.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  when  his  door  is  hurst  ojK;!!, 
a  corpse  is  stretched  u|>on  the  bed. 

A  few  hours  later,  she  whom  he  loved, 
and  who  loves  him,  hears  of  this  rash  act, 
which  annihilates  even  hope.  In  her  de¬ 
spair  she  flings  herself  into  the  dark  and 
sullen  Seine.  The  next  morning  a  corjise 
is  exposed  at  the  dreadful  Morgue.  The 
casual  spectator  gazes  on  it  with  undefin- 
able  awe,  as  he  thinks  of  the  stillness  of 
that  wondrous  organism,  which  but  a  few 
hojirs  before  was  so  buoyant  with  life. 
Where  is  nil  that  mystery  now  ?  The 


*  An  exceedinzlr  interesting  and  instructive 
Mticle.  whicli  sbuuld  be  read  aad  studied. — Kuitor 
or  Kcucoiic 


body  is  there,  the  form  is  there,  the  won¬ 
drous  structure  is  there,  but  where  is  its 
activity  ?  Gone  are  the  graceful  move¬ 
ments  of  those  limbs,  and  the  lender 
sweetness  of  those  eyes  ;  gone  the  rosy 
glow  of  youth,  and  the  soft  eagerness  of 
womanly  grace;  gone  the  inu.sic  of  tliat 
voice,  and  the  gayety  of  that  heart.  The 
my.stery  of  Life  has  given  jtlaee  to  the 
mystery  of  Death. 

Whsit  has  thus  .suddenly  arrested  the 
wondrous  mcehanism,  and,  in  the  pl.ace  of 
two  ]>alpitating,  vigorous  beings,  left  two 
silent  corpses  ?  The  cause  seems  so  tri¬ 
fling  th.at  we  can  only  marvel  at  its  ini- 
fMrrtance,  when  revealed  in  the  effect ; 
it  M'as  the  same  in  both  ease.s,  in  spite  of 
the  difference  of  the  means :  that  wliieh 
killed  the  one,  killed  tlie  other  ;  the  fumes 
from  the  ehareoal-pan,  ami  tlie  rushing 
waters  of  the  Seine,  interrupte<l  llie  ex¬ 
change  of  a  small  quantity  of  gases,  and 
by  preventing  the  blood  from  getting  rid 
of  its  carbonic  acid,  in  exchange  for  an 
e<inivalent  of  oxygen,  the  fervid  wheels 
of  life  were  suddenly  arrested.  It  is  the 
same  cause,  acting  with  milder  force, 
which  makes  the  faces  ]>ale  of  those  who 
issue  from  a  crowde«l  church,  and  gives  a 
languor  to  those  who  have  sat  for  some 
hours  in  a  theater,  concert-room,  or  any 
other  ill-ventilated  apartment,  in  which 
human  beings  have  been  exhaling  carbon¬ 
ic  acid  from  their  lungs.  A  breath  of 
fresh  .air  quickly  re.stores  them,  and  after 
breathing  this  fresh  .air,  during  a  walk 
home,  they  scarcely  feel  any  evil  results 
of  the  late  partial  suflbeation.  Had  the 
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yoiini;  man’s  door  been  burst  open,  and 
fresh  air  admitted  to  hLs  room,  or  had  the 
pirl  been  rescued  from  the  river,  and 
made  to  breathe  within  a  few  minutes 
after  lier  plunge,  l)oth  would  have  been 
finally  restttred,  as  our  concert-goers  are 
restored  ;  and  the  concert-goers,  if  kept 
much  longer  in  th.at  ill-ventilated  room, 
woidd  have  perished,  as  ,the  lovers  per¬ 
ished. 

Among  the  earliest  experiences  of  man¬ 
kind  must  have  been  the  necessity  of  fresh 
air  for  the  continuance  of  life ;  but  the 
complete  explanation  of  the  fact,  in  all  its 
details,  is  a  scientific  problem,  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  which  only  began  to  be  possible 
when  Priestley  discovered  the  gases  of 
which  the  air  is  composed,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  these  bear  to  the  organism ;  nor  is 
the  problem  even  now  entirely  solved,  in 
spite  of  the  labors  of  so  many  illustrious 
men.  VV'e  have  learned  much,  and  learn¬ 
ed  it  accurately  ;  but  the  difficulties  which  ; 
still  baffle  us  are  many  and  considerable. 
The  ancients  really  knew  nothing  of  this 
subject ;  nor  <lid  the  men  of  the  sixteenth 
an<l  seventeenth  centuries  lay  any  solid 
foundation  -  stone.  T/iat  was  laid  by 
1‘riestley,  when  he  discovered  the  oxy¬ 
gen  contained  in  atmospheric  air  to  jms- 
sess  the  ]>roperty  of  converting  venous 
into  arterial  blood.  I^avoisier  carried  out 
.his  discovery,  and  founded  the  chemical 
ilieory  of  Kespiration,  (loodwyn  (1788) 
ipplied  the  new  views  to  Asphyxia,  show¬ 
ing,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  that  when 
air  was  excluded,  venous  blood  remained 
unchanged  ;  and  when  it  remained  un¬ 
changed,  death  inevitably  followed.  Hi- 
chat  instituted  a  number  of  striking  expe¬ 
riments  to  prove  th.at  an  intimate  relation 
existed  between  Respiration,  Circulation, 
and  Nervous  Action  ;  he  showed  how  the 
access  of  venous  blooil  to  the  brain  stop¬ 
ped  its  action,  and  subseipiently  stopped 
the  .action  of  the  heart.  Legallois  ex¬ 
tended  these  observations  to  the  sjtin.al 
chord.  Hut  by  far  the  most  brilliant  in¬ 
vestigations  on  tiie  subject  of  Respiration, 
are  those  of  Spallanzani,  whose  Sfemoires 
still  deserve  a  careful  study,  Imth  as  mo¬ 
dels  of  scientific  rese.arch,  and  as  store¬ 
houses  of  valuable  facts.  He  was  succeed- 
e<l  by  W.  I’\  Kdwanls,  whose  Influence 
dee  Atjens  Phtjsiqnee  eur  la  Vie  (which 
m.ay  be  found  on  the  old  book-st.alls  for  a 
couple  of  sliillings)  still  remains  one  of 
the  liest  books  the  science  can  Imast  of. 
During  the  jiresent  century,  hundreds  of 


physiologists  have  devoted  labor  to  the 
elucidation  •  of  the  various  difficulties 
which  darkim  this  subject,  and  a  v.ast 
accession  of  v.alii.ablc  facts  h.as  been  the 
result.  The  chief  points  which  have  been 
cleared  up  we  may  now  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
hibit.* 

And  first,  let  us  ask,  what  is  Respira¬ 
tion  ?  a  question  which  many  may  regard 
as  idle  ;  yet,  until  it  is  answered  in  some¬ 
thing  like  a  definite  manner,  we  slnall  find 
our  inquiries  constantly  obstructed.  Re¬ 
duced  to  its  simplest  elements.  Respira¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  notliing  more  than  the 
interchange  between  the  lilood  and  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen : 
but  although  this  is  the  simple  formula  to 
which  analysis  of  the  process  conducts  us, 
we  shall  be  led  into  important  errors  if  we 
see  in  it  the  whole  of  the  process.  It  is 
the  physical  upon  which  the  vital 
process  depends,  but  it  is  not  the  vital 
if  unction  itself.  This  interchange  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  every  tissue  —  even  when  sep.*!- 
rated  from  the  organism.  They  all  absorb 
oxygen,  and  exhale  carbonic  acid.  A 
fragment  of  muscle,  so  long  as  it  retains 
its  irritability,  is  found  to  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  to  exhale  c.arbonic  acid  ; 
but  we  do  not  call  such  interchange  Re¬ 
spiration,  because  Respiration  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  exchange  of  gases ;  it  is 
an  animal  Function,  which,  although  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  physical  laws  of  gaseous 
interchange,  derives  its  s|K*eial  character 
from  the  organism  in  which  it  is  eftected. 
In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  observe  how  the  neglect  of 
the  distinction  now  insisted  on,  l)etween 
Respiration,  as  the  Function  of  an  appa¬ 
ratus  of  organs,  and  Respiration  as  the 
mere  interchange  of  gases,  determined  by 
pliysical  laws,  has  led  to  error;  for  the 
present,  it  is  enough  to  have  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  true  physiological  conception. 
In  the  higher  .animals  we  see  this  Func¬ 
tion  performed  by  two  different  organs — 
gills  and  lungs.  In  both  organs  we  find 
that  a  large  ijuantity  of  blooil  is  oxi>osed 
to  the  air  by  means  of  a  network  of  ves- 


•  In  the  following  works  will  bo  found  moot 
of  the  facts  cited  or  alluded  to  in  i>ur  ex)><)Hiiion : 
Spallanzani:  Afinwirts  tur  li  Itfepiration ;  Kn- 
WARi>8:  Dr,  Cliiflumre  (Us  Agrns  phy-iqurs  sur  In 
Vie;  Claldk  llKiiXAiti):  sur  Us  Efftts  des 

SubsOinces  Uixiqurs ;  MiLxs  Edwakds;  Lff  ■ns  sur 
U  Pliys.  r(  FAtiat.  Comp.;  Lriimann:  I‘hy-iolo- 
(jisfhe  Cheinie ;  and  the  Troatist-s  on  Physiology  of 
li^RARD,  Muller,  Funkb,  Draper,  etc. 
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gels  spread  over  the  surfiice.  The  Uood  ^  breathe ;  for  Uosyrtration  in  such  animals 
arrives  there  black,  and  passelt  away  scar-  i  is  not  effected  by  a  special  apparatus  of 
let.  It  has  exchanged  some  of  its  car- ^  breathiii"  organs ;  and  in  Ph>siolo"y 
bonic  acid  for  some  of  the  oxvsyen  of  the  |  idea  of  Minction  is  inseparably  counccted 
air ;  it  has  become  changed  from  venous  with  that  of  Oryan,  as  the  Act  is  with  its 
into  arterial  blood.  This  oxysjenation  of ;  Agent.  Professor  lierard  says,  that,  pen- 
the  blood  is  therofoi*e  the  special  office  of !  etrated  with  the  idea  of  a  s|>ecial  organ 
Respiration;  and  although  all  animals  ex-  j  being  necessary  for  Respiration,  he  ex|)e- 
hale  carbonic  acid  and  absorb  oxygen — al-  !  rienced  a  singular  disappointment  in  read- 
thongh  every  tissue  does  so — yet  we  must  1  ing  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani,  which 
rigorously  limit  the  idea  of  llespiration,  proved  that  every  tissue  of  the  l)o;ly  ab¬ 
as  an  animal  Function,  to  that  which  takes  sorbed  oxygen,  and  gave  out  carbonic 
place  in  the  gills  or  lungs.  True  it  is,  acid ;  and  he  “only  recovered  his  content- 
that  the  simpler  animals  effect  such  exha-  ment  on  |>erceiving  that  the  essence  of 
lation  and  absorption  hy  general  snr-  Respiration  consisted  in  this  interchange 
faee^  and  not  by  any  sfwrial  modification  ■  of  gases,  so  that,  wherever  a  nutritive 
of  it — such  as  gills  or  lungs;  true  it  is,  fluid  was  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
that  even  fish  and  reptiles,  furnished  with  Respiration  must  take  place.”  Here  the 
gills,  also  respire  by  their  skin  ;  and  that.  Professor  seems  to  us  to  have  niatle  an 
when  the  Inngsof  a  frog  are  removed,  the  oversiglit,  confounding  the  general  with 
necessary  oxygenation  of  the  blood  may  ;  the  particidar,  as  completely  as  if  a  sav.ago 
be  effected  through  the  skin,  if  the  tern-  t  visiting  England,  and  observing  the  trans- 
perature  be  low  ;  nay,  it  is  also  true,  that  ;  port  of  men  and  goods  by  rail-ways,  and 
even  man  himself,  in  a  slight  degree,  re-  “  [>enetrate<l  with  the  idea  of  a  spt^cial 
spires  by  the  skin ;  so  that  the  student  method  of  transit  being  necessary,”  were 
tracing  upwards  the  gradual  com|)lication  afterwards  to  observe  that  vans,  carts, 
of  the  organic  apparatus,  and  finding  ^rw^,  and  wheelbarrows  also  convoyed  goods, 
the  whole  of  the  general  surface  effecting  from  which  he  would  conclude  that  the 
the  aeration  needed  ;  secondly,  a  part  of  essence  of  transport  being  the  removal  of 
the  surface  formed  into  a  gill,  in  which  '  goods  from  one  place  to  another,  every 
neration  is  far  more  active;  and,  finally,  \  means  of  transport  must  be  a  rail-way. 
finding  this  gill  repla<*ed  by  a  lung,  may  |  Tlie  interchange  of  gases,  like  the  trans- 
be  tempted  to  say  :  “If  the  atTation  of  |  port  of  goods,  maybe  effected  by  various 
the  blood  is  the  office  of  Respiration,  and  \  means,  but  we  only  call  the  one  Respira- 
if  this  is  effected  in  some  animals  by  the  tlon  when  it  is  effected  by  gills  or  lungs, 
skin  alone,  in  others  by  the  skin  and  the  and  the  other  rail-way  transit  when  it  is 
gills,  and  in  others  principally  by  the  !  effected  by  rail-ways.  Professor  Bcrard 
lungs,  but  still  in  a  slight  degree  also  by  '  was  right  in  conceiving  that  a  sjiecial  <»r. 
the  skin,  how  c.an  you  pretend  to  estab-  gan  w’as  necessary  for  Resj»iration ;  an<l 
lish  a  distinction,  other  than  a  simple  dis-  his  error  arose  from  confounding  the  O/O- 
tinction  of  degree ;  how  can  you  expect  ,  tion  of  the  organ  with  the  result  of  that 
me  to  lay  much  stress  on  a  verbal  differ- '  acr/o»i.  Respiration  effects  the  inter- 
ence  such  as  that  between  Function  and  change  of  gases,  anil  the  aeration  of  the 
general  Property  or  Tissue?”  bloo<l,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  organic  ap- 

In  reply  to  this  plausible  objection,  w’c  i  paratus,  without  which  the  due  aeration 
must  observe  that  in  science  verbal  dis-  would  not  take  place  in  the  higher  animals, 
tinctions  are  often  extremely  important ;  1  In  the  simpler  animals  this  apparatus  is 
they  keep  attention  alive  to  real  though  '  not  needed,  because  the  nutritive  fluid, 
subtle  distinctions.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  l>cing  easily  accessible,  reipiires  no  fnne- 
to  such  distinctions  ;  for,  as  Bacon  says,  tion  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  air; 
“words  are  generally  framed  and  applied  but  no  sooner  does  the  oganism  become 
according  to  the  conception  of  the  vulgar,  so  complex  that  a  direct  ai*ration  of  the 
and  draw  lines  of  separation  according  to  nutritive  fluid  cea-sesto  be  possible,  than  an 
such  differences  as  the  vulgar  can  follow:  apparatus  is  constructed,  the  function  of 
and  when  a  more  acute  intellect,  or  a  which  is  to  eftect  this  aeration.  In  the 
more  diligent  observation,  tries  to  intro- !  gills  and  lungs  we  see  such  an  apparatus, 
duce  a  better  distinction,  words  rebel.”  '  Unless  distinctions  like  these  are  estab- 
In  strict  physiological  language,  no  ani- 1  lished,  Ut‘spiration  ceases  altogether  to  be 
mal  without  blood  ought  to  be  said  to  i  a  vital  process ;  and  every  interchange  of 
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CArbonic  acid  and  oxygon,  no  matter  '  let  us  now  glance  at  the  organism.  Here 
where  effected,  will  have  an  equal  claim  there  is  nothing  constant ;  not  only  are 
to  be  designated  as  a  respiratory  act.  all  animals  different,  and  consequently 
Therefore,  as  it  is  of  the  first  importance  their  action  on  the  atmosphere  is  different, 
in  all  idiysiological  inquiries  to  keep  eon  but  the  same  organism  varies  at  different 
Btantly  in  view  the  part  played  by  the  or-  j)eriods.  As  a  general  fact,  the  action  of 
ganisrn  in  modifying  physical  laws,  the  the  animal  organism  n»ay  Imj  succinctly 
philosophic  rea«ler  will  see  at  once  that  stated  to  Ikj  the  absor|>tion  of  oxygen 
any  verbal  distinction  which  aids  us  in  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  exhalation 
this  must  of  advantage.  Wo  should,  j)er-  of  carbonic  acid  into  it.  It  matters  not 
haps,  do  well  to  indicate  the  sjiecial  dis-  whether  the  animal  lives  in  air  or  in  water 
tinctions  by  using  phrases,  siich  as  “  pul-  — the  real  respiratory  medium  is  always 
monary  respiration,”  “  bronchial  respira-  the  air — for  water,  deprived  of  its  air,  or 
tion,”  and  “  cutaneous  respiration,”  for  the  of  its  due  proi>ortion  of  oxygen,  is  .as 
various  classes  of  .animals.  fatal  to  marine  as  to  terrestrial  animals. 

If  now  wo  ask.  What  is  Respiration?  It  matters  not  by  what  organ  or  surface 
the  answer  will  be  this:  The  function  of  the  respiratory  exchange  takes  place,  it  is 
the  lunffH  or  t/ilfs  by  means  of  tchic/i  the  alw<ay8  a  twofold  act  of  exhalation  of  car- 
blooil  absorbs  ojryycn^  and  parts  vrith  car-  bonic  acid  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  al> 
tonic  acid  a7id  some  other  noxious  elc-  sorption  of  oxygen  oti  the  other.  The 
tnents.  Oxygen  is  the  great  inciter  of  variety  of  respiratory  organs  is  great, 
vital  changes;  its  presence  is  the  indis-  In  the  Molluscs  we  find  some  kinds  hav- 
pensable  condition  of  life.  It  is  .at  once  ing  no  “organs”  at  all ;  some  kinds  hav- 
fuel  and  tiame;  it  feeds,  and  it  destroys:  ing  gills,  others  having  lungs,  and  one 
constantly  withdrawn  from  the  blood,  by  kind  {(Jncidinni)  having  both  gills  and 
the  ceaseless  activities  of  vital  ch.aiige,  it  lungs.  In  the  Crustacea  we  tindrudimen- 
is  as  constantly  drawn  into  the  blood  by  tary  gills.  In  spiders  there  are  l>oth  gills 
the  process  of  Respiration.  If  the  blotxl  and  lungs.  Fish  have  only  gills.  Frogs 
rushing  through  our  lungs  does  not  meet  and  8;tlamanders  begin  with  gills,  which 
there  with  a  sujtply  of  oxygen,  the  tor-  disappear  and  give  place  to  lungs.  Rep- 
rent  carries  venous  in  lieu  of  arteri.al  tiles,  birds,  and  mamtnals,  have  lungs  of 
bl(H)d  to  the  ti.ssues,  .and  the  consequence  different  «legrees  of  complexity.  Ciita- 
is  an  aria*st  of  :ill  the  vital  change-s.  If  in  neons  Respiration  is  effected  when  the  air, 
pas-Miig  through  the  lungs  the  blood  only  either  in  tlie  water  or  as  atmospheric  air, 
meets  with  a  small  supply  of  oxygen,  .an  comes  in  cont.act  with  the  moist  akin  in 
imperfectly  arteriali/cnl  fluid  is  carried  which  the  blood  is  circulating,  (iill  Rc- 
to  the  tissues,  and  a  j)artial  arrest  fakes  spiration  is  eflected  in  a  similar  way ;  the 
place,  which  is  seen  in  the  diminished  w.ater  rushing  over  the  «lelicate  surface, 
vigor  of  the  orgajiism  :  all  the  functions  }>art8  Avith  oxygen,  and  takes  up  carlmnic 
are  depres.'stsl ;  and  if  this  dcpres.Hion  con-  acid.  In  Pulmonary  Respiration  the  air 
tinue,  death  arrive.s.  is  no  longer  out.side,  biit  inside  the  organ : 

An  organism  and  a  medium — those  are  it  is  dr.awn  in  frotn  the  atmosphere  ;  the 
the  two  factors  in  the  sum  ;  yet,  strangely  exchange  is  effected  in  the  organ,  and  the 
enough,  in  trying  to  solve  the  ]>roblem  of  .altered  air  is  then  driven  out,  to  be  re- 
liespiration,  men  h.ave  princi|»ally  «lireeted  placed  by  fresh  air. 

their  attention  to  one  actor,  the  medium.  To  under.stand  the  mechanism  of  Pid- 
forgetting  the  equally  important  influence  monary  Respiration,  let  tts  commence 
of  the  organism.  What  is  that  medium  ?  with  an  ex.aminationof  the  Newt,  ( Triton^ 
It  is  an  attnos})heric  ocean  forty-five  nnli-s  which  presents  us  with  the  simple-st  form 
in  depth,  whirling  with  our  planet,  while  of  the  lung,  and  will  therefore  best  <mable 
th.at  planet  whirls  round  the  sun,  subject  i  ns  to  underst.and  the  more  com|)Iex  form.**, 
to  iiK'cssant  fluctuations,  yet  always  pre- :  On  opening  the  chest  of  this  Newt,  recent- 
serving  the  same  composition.  This  at- .  ly  caught  from  a  neighboring  pond,  we 
niosphere  is  chiefly  composed  of  two  gases  ob.serve  two  elongated  air-sacs  of  thin 
—oxygen,  which  forms  about  one  fifth,  and  |  membrane;  these  are  the  lungs.  Wo  re- 
uftrogen,  which  forms  nearly  the  remain- 1  move  one  b.'u;,  and  find  an  artery  with  its 
ing  four  titlhs;  to  these  must  be  added  |  ramifications  rushing  down  one  side,  and 
about  f of  carbonic  acid,  and  traces  a  vein  running  up  the  other.  Into  this 
of  ammonia.  Such  being  the  medium,  |  sac  the  air  enters  by  the  windpipe  ;  when 
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there,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  delicate  j  five  cubic  inches  was  the  quantity  expcl- 
blood-vessels  lying  in  the  inenibraneous  !  led  in  ordinary  quiet  brcjithing,  theqnan- 
wall ;  the  exchange  of  gases  takes  place  ;  ,  tity  would  rise  to  ninety,  ainl  evtm  two 
an«I  the  vitiated  air  is  expelled  by  a  con-  hundred  and  forty  cuV)ic  inches  by  very 
traction  of  the  abdoinin:il  muscles  ;  as  you  energetic  ettbrts.  It  is  therefore  calculated 
may  see  by  observing  the  live  animal  in  that  an  adult  man,  with  a  well-developed 
a  glass  vessel.  The  reptile’s  lung  is  thus  chest,  wdll  retain  about  one  hundred  and 
an  air-sac,  on  the  surface  of  which  blood-  seventy  cubic  inches  of  air  in  his  lungs, 
vessels  are  distributed;  and  if  we  now  .after  e.ach  expiration,  during  ordinary 
examine  the  lung  of  a  man,  we  shall  find  breathing;  and  .as  twenty-five  inches  will 
that,  in  spite  of  its  apparently  different  ;  be  added  .at  the  next  inspiration,  there 
structure,  it  is  little  more  than  an  almost  will  be  alternately  one  hundred  and  seven- 
endless  repetition,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  ty-five  and  two  hundred  cubic  inches  of 
this  very  air-sac.  The  windpipe,  instead  air  acting  on  the  blood  which  rushes  over 
of  simply  dividing  into  two  branches,  the  v.ast  area  of  the  lungs.  The  phrase 
each  branch  terminated  by  a  large  .air-sac,  “vast  area”  is  no  exaggeration  ;  forsm.all 
divides  and  subdivides  like  the  branches  as  the  bulk  of  those  organs  truly  is,  the 
and  twigs  of  a  tree,  .and  these  tubes  are  .anmunt  of  surface  on  which  blood  is  ex- 
called  the  hronchial  tubea  ;  e.ach  tubelet  posed  to  the  air  in  them,  has  been  calcu- 
termin.atcs  in  a  cell,  forming,  as  Kidliker  bated  by  Lindenau  at  not  less  than  two 
justly  s.ays,  the  miniature  representation  thousand  six  hutnlred  atid  forty-two 
of  the  reptile’s  lung.  The  lung  of  a  man  SKjuare  feet.  Is  it  not  wonderful  to  reflect 
is  thus  an  aggregation  of  bronchial  ttibe-  '  that,  in  the  course*  of  :i  single  year,  one 
lets  .and  air-sacs:  these  air-cells  .are  very  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  of  :»ir  have 
minute,  sometimes  the  two  hundreth  of  been  drawn  in  and  expelled,  by  some- 
an  inch,  occ.asionally  the  seventieth  of  an  thing  like  nine  millions  of  separate  and 
inch.  Between  these  air-cells  run  the  complicated  .actions  of  breathing,  to 
aipillary  blood-vessels.  Thus  each  side  aerate  more  th.an  three  thousand  live  hun- 
of  a  blood-vesscd  is  exposed  to  the  .air  dre<l  tons  of  blood  ? 

contained  within  a  cell,  and  the  gases  jtass  The  injurious  effect  of  tight-lacing  has 
to  and  fro  thnmgh  the  delicate  wall  of  often  been  pointed  out,  and  in  England, 
the  cells,  and  through  the  walls  of  the  at  least,  women  have  i)retty  generally 
capillaries,  with  ])erfect  facility.  So  learned  to  see  the  danger,  if  not  always 
crowded  are  the  blood-vessels, that  the  di.a-  the  hideousness  of  those  was|)-waist8once 
meter  of  the  meshes  formed  by  their  net-  so  highly  prize*!.  A  single  fact  elicite*!  in 
work,  is  less  than  the  three  thous.andth  the  experiments  of  Ilerbst  will  probably 
of  an  inch,  and  the  number  of  air-cells  is  h.ave  more  weight  than  jtages  of  eloquent 
calculated  at  not  less  than  six  humlred  exhortation.  It  is  this:  the  same  man 
millions !  who,  when  naked,  was  capable  of  inspiring 

With  this  brief  description  of  the  organ,  one  hundre*!  and  ninety  cubic  inches  at  a 
let  us  pass  on  to  the  function.  When  we  breath,  could  only  inspire  one  hundred 
bre.athe,  we  draw  in  the  air  by  our  nos-  and  thirty  when  (iressed ;  now,  if  wo 
trils,  wdiich  penetrate  the  trache.a,  or  compare  the  tightness  of  women’s  stays 
win<lpij)e,  from  thence  passing  into  the  with  the  tightness  of  a  man’s  dress,  we 
bronchial  tubes  and  tubelets,  and  from  sh.all  easily  form  a  conception  of  the  seri- 
thence  into  the  air-cells.  Here  it  yields  ous  obstacle  stays  must  be  to  eflicient 
part  of  its  oxygen  to  the  blood,  receiving  breathing ;  and  the  injurious  (>ftect  of  this 
carbonic  acid  in  exchange.  It  was  drawn  insufficient  breathing  consists,  as  we  sliall 
in  by  a  dilat.ation  of  the  chest,  and  is  see  hereafter,  in  its  inducing  a  depression 
driven  out  again  by  a  contraction  of  the  of  all  the  vital  functions, 
chest.  Science  has  accurately  measured  In  Respiration  we  draw  in  and  give  out 
the  amount  of  air  thus  inspire*!  and  ex-  a  Kimilar  quantity  of  air ;  but  this  air  is 
pired — namely,  about  twenty  or  twenty-  by  no  means  of  similar  quality.  It  has 
five  cubic  inches  each  time.  But  xve  been  altered — vitiatiul.  The  .ancients  had 
never  empty  our  lungs  by  an  expiration ;  j  no  other  notion  of  Respiration  than  that 
there  is  always  a  much  larger  *piantity  of  it  served  to  cool  the  blood,  as  the  air  cools 
air  renijiining  in  the  air-cells ;  this  quantity  '  the  heated  brow.  We  know  that  it  serves 
varying,  *)f  course,  with  the  force  of  the  to  supply  the  indispensable  conditions  of 
effort.  Herbst  found  that,  while  twenty-  i  vital  changes,  by  removing  carbonic  acid 
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from  the  blood,  and  supplying  its  place  ! 
with  o.xygen.  The  air  which  is  expired 
differs  profounclly  from  tliat  wliich  was  in¬ 
spired  ;  it  lias  lost  iiiuch  of  its  oxygen,  and  , 
has  gained  from  3  to  6  per  cent  of  car- 1 
bonic  acid,  a  large  amount  of  vapor,  traces 
of  ammonia,  hydrogen,  and  volatile  organ¬ 
ic  substances,  with  an  increiise  of  heat. 
It  wxs  pure,  respirable  air  when  it  enter¬ 
ed,  and  is  now  so  vitiated  that  alter  a  few 
repetitions  of  the  process  it  becomes  irre- 
spirable.  The  vitiation  results  from  the 
carbonic  acid.  Tlie  quantity  of  this  gas 
which  is  momently  thrown  into  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  by  0.1011  individual,  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  sex,  age,  physical  and  meiit.il  con¬ 
dition,  and  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year  and  time  of  day.  We  are  constantly 
exhaling  carlMinic  acid,  but  not  in  constant 
quantities.  .Men  exhale  much  more  than 
women;  during  the  ages  of  from  10  to 
40  the  quantity  exhaled  by  men  nearly 
doubles  that  exhaled  by  women  of  the 
same  ages.  In  men  it  is  observed  that  the 
amount  gnulually  increases  from  the  age 
of  8  to  that  of  30,  making  a  sudden  start 
at  the  approach  of  puberty.  From  the 
age  of  30  it  decreases  gradually,  till  at 
extreme  ohl  age  the  amount  is  no  greater 
than  it  was  at  10.  In  women  a  noticeable 
phenomenon  is  observed;  the  amount  in- 
creitses  from  infancy  to  puberty,  just  as  in 
men  ;  but  at  that  epoch  the  increase  slid- , 
denly  ceases,  ami  remains  stationary  till 
the  change  of  life,  when  the  amount  in- ' 
creases.  Besides  such  variations  (le]>end- 1 
ent  on  age  and  sex,  there  are  others  de- ; 
pendent  on  the  muscuhar  activity  and  phy-  ■ 
sical  condition  of  the  individual.  The 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  during  , 
digestion  is  greater  tlum  that  exh.aleddur- 1 
ing  fast,  and  greater  in  sunlight  than  in  > 
darkness.  Wines,  spirits,  tea,  coffee,  and 
narcotics  lessen  the  amount ;  not,  how- 1 
ever,  because  they  interfere  with  the  pro-  i 
cess  of  Respiration,  but  because  they  ; 
clause  less  carbonic  acid  to  be  produced  by  | 
the  organism — they  protect  the  tissues  i 
from  the  destructive  action  of  oxygen.  | 
The  carbonic  acid  thus  thrown  into  the  j 
air  is  the  product  of  the  disintegrated  tis-  j 
sues — the  ashes  of  the  vital  dame.  The 
blood  in  the  capillaries  parts  with  its  oxy-  ! 
gen,  received  in  the  lungs,  and,  accord-  i 
ing  to  the  current  hypothesis,  takes  up  in 
exchange  the  carbonic  acid  proiluced  by 
the  action  of  the  tissues.  If  we  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  designate  every  interchange  of 
these  gases  by  the  name  of  Respiration, 


we  should  have  to  speak  of  two  different 
kinds  of  Respiration ;  one  taking  jilace  in 
the  lungs,  where  carbonic  acid  is  exchang¬ 
ed  for  oxygen,  the  other  taking  place  in 
the  tissues,  where  oxygen  is  exchanged 
for  carbonic  acid ;  but  a  more  accurate 
and  philosophical  nomenclature,  which 
seeks  its  terms  in  a  consideration  of  func¬ 
tions,  and  not  in  the  results  effected  by 
those  functions,  will  not  permit  such  con¬ 
fusion. 

I  The  exchange  of  these  gases,  consider¬ 
ed  sinqtly  as  an  exchange,  is  a  physical 
fact  resting  on  well-known  jihysical  laws, 
i  There  have  been,  and  there  still  are,  dis- 
!  jnites  as  to  whether  the  gases  Avefree  in 
the  blood,  as  in  water,  or  are  in  a  state  of 
slight  chemical  combination  ;  but  the  taci- 
lity  with  which  the  exchange  is  m.ad« 
seems  to  be  as  great  <as  if  they  were  free. 
If  blood  be  shaken  in  a  vessel  containing 
I  air,  it  will  .absorb  more  than  a  tenth  of  its 
volume  of  oxygen  from  that  air.  It  is 
then  saturated ;  and  if  now  |>oured  into  a 
vessel  containing  c.arbonic  acid,  and  there 
shaken,  it  will  abandon  almost  all  its  o.x¬ 
ygen,  and  absorb  carbonic  acid. 

This  is  a  simple  illustration  of  the  inter- 
I  change  effected  in  the  lungs  and  in  the 
i  tissues ;  lor,  as  previously  indicated,  the 
delicate  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  oppose 
no  obstacle  to  this  interchange.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  the  blood  should  l*e  brought 
in  cont.act  with  an  atinosjdiere,  or  a  fluid, 
of  a  comjiosition  sjKxdlically  difl'erent  from 
its  own ;  in  the  lungs,  the  carbonized 
venous  blood  conies  in  contact  with  air  con¬ 
taining  scarcely  any  carbonic  acid  ;  in  the 
tissues  the  oxygenized  arterial  blood  comes 
in  contact  with  a  [)lasma  which  contains 
scarcely  any  oxygen  ;  and  in  both  cases  the 
blood  yields  u|>  its  own  gas  in  exchange 
for  .another.  In  the  normal  process  the 
exch.ange  is  always  that  of  thene  gases ; 
but  to  jirove  the  sinqdc  jihysical  nature  of 
the  exchange,  we  have  only  to  substitute 
hydrogen  tor  oxygen,  and  the  animal  eon- 
flnetl  in  a  vessel  containing  this  gas  will 
be  found  to  exhale  carbonic  .acid  with  the 
same  facility  as  when  .atmospheric  air  is 
breathed.  No  .animal  can  continue  long 
to  breathe  hydrogen,  simply  because  that 
gas  does  not  furnish  the  conditions  of  vi¬ 
tality  ;  but  while  the  .animal  breathes  in 
hydrogen,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid 
is  .as  perfect  as  at  any  other  time ;  thus 
showing  that  the  exhalation  depends  on 
the  difliereiice  in  the  nature  of  the  gases 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  blood. 
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When  we  breathe  over  .and  over  aijain 
t}>e  same  air,  we  •'mdiially  vitiate  it  by 
the  eonstant  uxhal.ation  of  earbotiic  acid, 
which  pr.'uiiially  brin<j;fl  the  air  u|)  to  the 
point  where  the  difteretice  between  it  and 
the  bKx)d — .as  rej^farda  the  pro)H)rtions  of 
carbonic  acid  —  «liH.a|>pears.  The  blood  : 
ceases  to  l»e  arterial ir.ed,  and  the  vit.al  ' 
functions  are  arrest c«i.  In  vain  does  the 
air  still  oontiiin  a  <jiiantily  of  life-"ivin" 
oxygen;  the  bloani  can  not  take  it  np,  be¬ 
cause  it  can  not  get  rid  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  it'c.an  not  get  ri<l  of  its  carbonic  , 
acid  bec.uise  tlie  conditions  of  the  ex¬ 
change  are  absent.  To  make  an  animal  I 
breathe  air  overcharged  with  carbonic  i 
acid,  is  equivalent  to  a  gradual  prevention  ' 
of  his  breathing  at  all.  Suffocation  results  j 
from  vilitited  air  in  prc*cisely  the  same 
manner  as  from  interception  of  the  air. 
Although  burking  and  gagging  are  crimes 
which  appall  the  jmblic,  that  ])nblic  seems 
almost  indifferent  to  the  mihler  form  of 
the  same  murder  when  it  is  called  “  want  i 
of  ventilation.'”  In  spite  of  the  historical  • 
infamy  of  the  lilack  Hole  at  Calcutt.a,  our 
prisons,  hospitals,  theaters,  churches,  and  ^ 
other  public  buiKlings,  were  left  disgrace-  ' 
fully  neglecterl,  until,  thanks  to  the  ener-  j 
getic  labors  of  our  sanitary  reformers, ' 
public  attention  w.as  aroused.  Th.at  thou-  j 
sands  have  been  the  victims  of  |)ublic  ig- 1 
norance  on  this  imjmrtant  matter,  may  be  j 
shown  by  a  single  example.  The  deaths 
of  new-l>orn  infants  lKitw(‘en  the  ages  of  1  | 
and  15  days,  which,  in  the  Dublin  Lying- 1 
in  Hospital,  amounted  in  the  course  of  four  I 
yeai*s  to  2944  out  of  7(550  births,  were 
suddenly  reduced  to  only  279  deaths  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  perio«l,  after  a  new  system 
of  ventilation  h.ad  been  adopted.  Thus,  | 
more  than  2500  deaths,  or  1  in  every 
three  births,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
bad  ventilation.  In  England  the  public 
is  daily  becoming  more  enlightened  on  the 
subject  of  ventilation,  .'ilthough  a  danger¬ 
ous  indifference,  springing  from  want  of 
elementary  knowledge,  is  still  prevalent, 
and  taxes  the  patience  of  reformers  ;  but 
in  the  country  where  these  lines  are  writ¬ 
ten,  it  is  painful  to  observe  that  even  i 
highly-cultiv.ated  men  seem  almost  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  importance  of  fresh  air.  The 
Grermans  sit  for  hours  in  low  crowded 
room.s,  80  dense  with  tobacco  smoke  th.at 
on  entering  you  can  not  recognise  your 
friends ;  and  so  vitiated  is  the  atmosphere 
by  the  compound  of  breath,  bad  tobacco, 
human  exh^atious,  and  an  iron  stove,  that 


at  first  it  seems  impossible  for  you  to 
breathe  in  it.  Even  in  their  private 
rooms  they  breathe  a  hot,  musty,  dn/  air, 
which  make's  an  Englishman  gasp  for  .an 
open  wimlow.  It  is  true  that  after  a  while 
you  get  accustomed  to  the  air.  You  also 
get  .accustomed  to  that  of  the  smoke-filled 
tavern.  On  entering,  you  felt  it  would  be 
imjKtssible  to  .st.ay  there  ten  minutes;  but 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  it  has  become 
ipiitc  tolerable,  and  in  half  an  hourscstree- 
ly  appreciable.  If  yon  quit  the  room  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  return  once  more  aAer 
having  breathed  fresh  air,  again  you  per¬ 
ceive  the  jtoisonous  condition  of  the  .atmo¬ 
sphere,  but  again  you  will  get  accustom¬ 
ed  to  it,  and  seem  to  breatlie  freely  in  it. 

Was  this  atmosphere  really  not  injiiii- 
ous  ?  or  have  your  sensations,  like  sen¬ 
tinels  asleep,  ce.ase<l  to  warn  you  of  the 
danger?  To  answer  this,  we  will  first 
bring  forward  some  exj)eriments  instituted 
by  (,'laude  Hernard,  on  the  influence  of 
vitiated  air.  A  sparrow  left  in  a  bell- 
gl.ass  to  breathe  over  and  over  again  the 
same  air,  will  live  in  it  for  upwards  of 
three  hours;  but  at  the  close  of  the 
8<*cond  hour — when  there  is  consecpicntly 
still  air  of  .sufticient  purity  to  permit  thin 
sparrow’s  breatliing  it  for  more  th.an  an 
hour  longer  —  if  a  fVesh  and  vigorous 
sparrow  be  introduced,  it  will  expire 
almost  immediately.  The  air  which  would 
sufllce  for  the  respiration  of  one  sparrow 
suflbcjites  another.  Nay  more,  if  the 
sparrow  bo  taken  from  the  glass  at  the 
close  of  the  third  hour,  when  very  feeble, 
it  may  be  restored  to  activity ;  and  no 
sooner  has  it  recovered  sufticient  vigor  to 
fly  about  again,  than,  if  once  more  intro¬ 
duced  itito  the  atmosphere  from  which  it 
was  taken,  it  will  perish  immcdi.ately. 
Another  experiment  points  to  a  similar 
result.  A  sparrow  is  confined  in  a  bell- 
glass,  and  at  the  end  of  .about  an  hour 
and  a  half  it  is  still  .active,  although  obvi¬ 
ously  suffering ;  a  second  sparrow  is  in¬ 
troduced  ;  in  abotit  ten  minutes  the  new¬ 
comer  is  dead,  while  the  origin.al  occupant 
flies  about  the  lecture-room  as  soon  as 
liberated. 

One  can  not  try  experiments  on  human 
beings  .'is  on  animals,  but  accident  and 
dise.a8e  frequently  furnish  us  with  experi¬ 
ments  made  to  our  hand.  What  has  Ireen 
just  related  of  the  birds,  is  confirmed  by 
an  accident  which  befell  two  young  F  rench- 
women.  They  were  in  a  room  he.ated  by 
a  cokenstove.  One  of  them  was  suffocate^ 
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and  fell  senseless  on  the  ground.  The 
other,  who  was  in  bed,  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever,  resisted  the  poisonous  in¬ 
fluence  of  tlie  atmosphere,  so  ns  to  be 
able  to  scream  till  assistance  came.  They 
were  both  rescued,  but  the  healthy  girl, 
who  had  succumbed  to  the  noxious  air, 
was  found  to  have  a  paralysis  of  the  left 
arm,  which  la.steil  lor  more  than  six 
months.  Here,  .as  in  the  case  of  the  spar¬ 
rows,  we  find  the  jiaradoxical  result  to  be, 
that  the  {toisonous  action  of  aviti.ated  air 
is  better  resisted  by  the  feeble,  sickly  or¬ 
ganism,  than  by  the  vigorou.s,  healthy  or¬ 
ganism.  This  paradox  admits  of  a  phy¬ 
siological  explanation.  In  the  vitiated 
air  of  atierman  Kncijte,  as  in  that  of  the 
houses  «)f  the  pt)or,  we  find  those  who 
have  had  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  it, 
breathing  without  ap|>arent  inconveniema?, 
although  each  new-comer  feels  the  air  to 
be  vitiated  ;  and  because  they  “  get  ac¬ 
customed  to  it,”  people  very  naturally 
Hnp|K(se  that  no  injurious elUna  can  ibllow. 
Here  lies  the  dangerous  fallacy.  They 
get  accustomed  to  it  indeed,  and  only 
because  they  <h)  so  are  they  contented  to 
remain  in  it:  but  .at  what  price?  by  what 
means?  l»y  a  gradual  depre-ssion  of  aU 
the  ftnu  tious  of  nutrition  ami  secretion. 
In  this  ilepressed  comliti«)n  less  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  .and  there  is  less  needed  in  the 
atmosphere.  A  vitiated  air  will  suftice 
for  the  respiiation  of  a  depressed  organ¬ 
ism,  as  it  would  amply  sullice  for  the  re¬ 
spiration  of  a  cold-blooded  animal.  When 
we  enter  a  vitiated  .atmosi)here,  our 
breathing  becomes  laborious ;  the  conse- 
qmaiee  of  this  is  a  depression  of  all  the 
organic  functions,  and  then  the  bre:ithing 
is  e:isy  ag:iin,  becaiisc  we  no  longer  re¬ 
quire  so  much  oxygen,  and  we  no  longer 
produce  so  mmrh  c.arbonic  acid.  Were  it 
imt  for  this  adjustment  of  the  org:unsm 
to  the  medium  by  a  gradual  depression  of 
the  funetuMis,  continued  existence  in  a 
vitiated  atmo.sphere  would  be  impossible; 
we  see  the  vigorous  bird  perish  instan¬ 
taneously  in  ;iir  which  would  sustain  the 
enfi'obled  bird  f«)r  upwards  of  an  hour. 
Thus  docs  Physiology  explain  the  para¬ 
dox  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  points  out 
the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  bad  air  can 
be  harmless  because  we  “  get  accustomed” 
to  it.  However  fortunate  a  circumstance 
for  those  who  have  to  breathe  bad  air, 
that  the  organism  is  quickly  depfesserl  to 
such  a  point  .as  to  render  such  air  respira¬ 
ble,  no  one  will  deny  that  depressions  of 


this  kind  are  ncce.ssarily  injurious,  es- 
pT'cially  when  fre<|uently  exjrerienced. 
There  is  indeed  a  w  onderful  elasticity  in 
the  organism,  enabling  it  to  adapt  itself 
to  changing  conditions ;  but  a  frerpient 
depression  of  functional  activity  must  be 
injurious,  and  fatal  if  jrrolonged. 

It  is  intercslittg  to  observe  the  effect  of 
a  ifradodl  :idjustment  of  the  organi.sm,  aa 
contrasted  with  one  less  gratlual.  The 
longer  the  time  allowed,  the  e.asier  is  this 
adjustment.  Thus  a  bird  will  live  three, 
hours  in  a  certain  ({uaniity  of  air  ;  in  the 
same  quantity,  two  birds  of  the  same 
species,  age,  ;md  size,  will  tiot  live  one 
hour  and  a  half,  iis  might  be  supposed, 
but  only  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  bird  which  will  live  only  one 
hour  in  a  pint  of  air,  W’ill  live  three  hours 
in  two  pint.s. 

Knlightencil  by  these  remarkable  re¬ 
sults,  wo  sh.all  now  be  able  to  regard  Ile- 
spiration  as  a  jdiysiological  function  rather 
tlian  :is  a  sim]>le  physical  process.  On 
more  than  one  occjusion  we  have  had  to 
protest  against  the  tendency  to  explain 
vital  phenomena  by  physical  and  chemic:d 
laws  only,  without  regard  to  the  order  of 
conceptions  specially  belonging  to  vital 
phenomena;  and  we  must  repeat  that 
pi’otcst  in  the  present  case.  That  Hespira- 
tion  is  ultimately  dependent  on  jihysieal 
laws,  no  one  thinks  of  di.sputing  ;  .and  in 
the  arduous  endeavor  to  detect  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  those  laws,  it  is  natur:tl  that  men 
sliouhl  neglect  the  still  morediflicult  study 
of  vital  laws.  But  we  think  it  can  bo 
shown  that  however  far  analysis  may 
trace  the  o])eration  of  the  laws  of  ga.se- 
ous  interchange  :ind  diffusion,  and  the 
condensing  action  of  moist  membr.'ines, 
these  will  only  conduct  us  to  the  thresh- 
ohl ;  they  will  never  open  for  us  the 
temple.  These  physic.al  laws  reveal  only’ 
one  j)art  of  the  mystery.  Kespiration  is 
not  a  simple  physical  fact.  It  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  living  organism,  and  as  such  re¬ 
ceives  a  spccilic  character  from  that  or¬ 
ganism.  No  sooner  do  we  cease  to  re¬ 
gard  tlic  exclusively  physical  aspect  of 
this  function — no  sooner  do  we  fix  our  at¬ 
tention  on  the  organism  and  its  influence, 
than  the  whole  theory  w'e  have  raised  on 
the  laws  of  gaseous  interchange  suddenly 
totters  and  falls. 

It  seems  easy  to  expl.ain  why  warm¬ 
blooded  animals  cease  to  breathe  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  charged  with  a  certain  per  cent- 
age  of  carbonic  acid,  although  there  may 
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still  remain  sufficient  oxygen  to  permit  a 
candle  to  burn  in  it,  and  even  to  permit 
coMtinu(‘d  respiration  if  the  carbonic  acid 
be  removed.  The  presence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  j»re- 
vents  the  exhalation  of  that  gas  from  the 
blood.  As  we  re.ad  the  explanation,  no¬ 
thing  can  seem  cle.arer,  and  we  admire 
the  skill  with  which  the  laws  of  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  gjises  are  brought  to  bear 
on  the  fact.  Hut  .as  we  pursue  our  re¬ 
searches,  varitius  difficulties  arise  ;  .and  as 
we  extend  the  inquiry  from  the  respira¬ 
tion  of  warm-blooded  to  th.at  of  cold¬ 
blooded  animals,  we  learn  that  the  fact  so 
luminously  explained  is  not  at  all  true  of 
the  simpler  organisms.  Let  ns  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  consider  one  striking  contradiction 
in  the  theory ;  the  air  which  has  once 
j)assed  through  the  lungs  of  a  man,  and 
which,  in  losing  four  or  live  per  cent  of 
its  oxygen,  has  become  charged  with 
three  or  four  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  will 
yield  but  very  little  of  its  remaining  oxy¬ 
gen  when  again  passed  through  the  lungs  ; 
and  if  this  air  be  breathed  over  and  over 
again,  until  the  sense  of  sullbcation  forces 
a  cessation,  the  air  will  still  be  found  to 
contain  ten  per  cent  <tf  oxygen — that  is  to 
say,  nearly  half  its  original  quantity.  In 
air  thus  vitiated,  the  respiratory  process  is 
impossible,  but  only  impossible  for  warm¬ 
blooded  animals  in  health  :  frogs,  reptiles, 
lish,  and  molluscs,  inste.ad  of  perishing 
when  the  air  has  lost  about  half  its  oxy¬ 
gen,  continue  to  breathe,  .and  to  absorb 
oxygen,  almost  as  long  as  there  is  any  left. 
Spallanzani,  Humboldt,  and  Matteucci, 
have  placed  this  beyond  a  doubt  by  their 
experiments ;  and  when  wc  consider  how 
long  these  ex|ieriments  have  been  before 
the  world,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  contradiction  they  give  to  all  the 
purely  physical  theories  of  Ilesjtiration 
n.as  not  been  insisted  on.  If  the  process 
depends  simply  on  the  i>roportion  of  gases 
in  the  atmosphere,  how  is  it  that  one 
animal  can  continue  to  breathe  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  irresi)irablc  by  another  ?  If  it 
be  simply  the  interchange  of  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid,  ami  this  interchange  be 
frustrated  whenever  eleven  per  cent  of 
oxygen  h.as  disiippeared,  the  law  must  be 
af»solu(&,  and  as  a])plicablc  to  reptiles  and 
molluscs  as  to  birds  or  mammals.  In¬ 
stead  of  this,  we  find  that  reptiles  can 
continue  to  breathe  long  after  such  a  limit 
has  been  passed  ;  they  continue  to  absorb 
oxygen  as  long  as  even  only  three  per 
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cent  remains,  in  spite  of  the  continually 
increasing  proportion  of  c.arbonic  acid. 
How  is  it  th.at  the  physical  laws  of  ab¬ 
sorption  frustrated  the  Uespiration  of  one 
class  of  animals,  and  were  jiowcrlcss  with 
another  class  ?  Why  is  it  th.at,  when  a 
bird  and  a  frog  are  confined  in  the  siime 
vessel,  the  frog  will  continue  to  absorb 
oxygen  from  the  vitiated  air  in  which  the 
bird  h.as  long  peri.shcd  ?  (’learly  the 
cause  of  this  difference  lies  in  the  difter- 
ence  of  the  org.anisms ;  and  we  must  no 
longer  seek  in  the  mere  (piantities  of  gases 
an  explanation  of  interrupted  respiration  ; 
we  must  no  longer  say  that  “breathing 
becomes  impossible  W'hen  the. air  is  ch:irged 
with  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  .acid, 
hcoause  that  amount  prevents  the  gaseous 
interchange  but  we  must  s.ay  that  such 
an  amount  prevents  the  gaseous  inter¬ 
change,  because  it  interferes  with  the  or¬ 
ganic  .action  of  the  pulmonary  app.ar.atus. 
I'lic  distinction  becomes  palpable  when  we 
h.ave  an  organism  which  is  not  afl'ected  by 
this  amount  of  carbonic  .acid,  and  is  even 
I  more  palpable  when  wo  see  a  warni- 
j  blooded  animal  capable  of  breathing  for 
I  a  long  period  the  air  which,  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  condition,  it  would  find  irrcspirable. 
We  h.ave  seen  how  a  bird,  with  its  func¬ 
tions  depri'ssed,  can  continue  to  breathe 
for  an  hour  in  an  atmosphere  which  innne- 
diately  stiflbcated  another  bird  of  tlio 
same  s))ecios ;  whereby  it  became  ch*.ar 
that  the  lungs  of  one  warm-bloodeil 
animal  could  absorb  oxygen  from  an  at- 
mosjdiere  in  which  there  was  such  a  pro- 
[wirtion  of  carbonic  acid,  that  sufficient 
oxygen  could  not  be  absorbed  by  a  vigor¬ 
ous  animal  of  the  same  species. 

The  intervention  of  organic  conditions, 
modifying  the  simple  physical  laws  of 
gaseous  exchange,  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  what  has  just  been  said  ;  but  wo 
have  as  yet  no  clear  insight  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  intervention ;  we  do  not 
know  why  blood,  charged  with  carbonic 
acid,  can  not  in  the  one  case  exchange  that 
gas  for  the  oxygen,  of  which  10  j)er  cent 
still  remains,  since  in  .another  case  the  samo 
blood  can  cfiect  the  exchange  when  there 
is  even  less  than  10  per  cent  of  oxygen. 

Atmospheric  .air  contains  oidy  21  |*er 
cent  of  oxygen.  Hut  if  .50  |>er  cent  of 
oxygen  be  mixed  with  50  of  carbonic  acid, 
a  warm-blooded  animal  is  suffocated  in  it, 
in  spite  of  there  being  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  oxygen  there  is  in  ordina¬ 
ry  atmosphere.  Bernard,  who  made  the 
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cxporitnent,  thinks  that  the  carbonic  achl 
in  this  mixture  prevented  the  o.\ygen  from 
entering  the  blood,  not  only  beeause  of  its 
greater  solubility,  which  gives  it  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  displace  the  oxygen,  but  also  be- 
e.ause  of  the  obstacle  it  presents  to  the  ex¬ 
halation  of  carbonic  acid.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  extensive  and  careful  experi- 
Tiicnts  of  Regnault  and  Ueiset  show  that 
Kespiratioti  will  take  j»lace  quite  well  in 
an  atmosphere  which  contains  as  much  as 
23  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  if  at  the 
same  time  it  contains  as  much  as  40  per 
cent  of  oxygen.  Hoav  are  we,  on  jdiysi- 
cal  principles,  to  reconcile  such  facts  as 
those  just  cited  'i  In  the  one  case  we  see 
that  50  per  cent  of  oxygen  is  insutlicient 
if  the  amount  of  carbonic  aci<l  be  also  50 
per  cent ;  in  another  case  we  see  that  40 
per  cent  of  oxygen  suffices  if  the  carbonic 
acid  do  not  exceed  23  per  cent ;  and  we 
could  explain  both  by  saying,  that  unless 
the  amount  of  oxygen  nearly  tloubles  that 
of  carbonic  acid,  respiration  is  imjiossible, 
w’cre  it  not  lor  the  iiTcsistible  objection 
that  reptiles  bre.athe  in  an  atmosnhere 
which  has  become  charged  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  has  gradually  lost  all  but  3  i)er 
cent  of  its  oxygen. 

We  have  raised  difficulties  which  wc 
can  not  pretend  to  remove.  It  is  enough 
to  have  called  attention  to  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  problem  involved,  as  a  justification  of 
our  skepticism  in  ])resence  of  the  physical 
explanations,  liespiration  is  not  a  simple  ' 
interchange  of  gases,  but  an  organic  func¬ 
tion,  which  chiefly  consists  in  exhaling  ! 
carbonic  acid  and  absorbing  oxygen ;  : 
whatever  interferes  with  the  exhalation  or  , 
the  absoi-jition,  checks  Kesjiiration,  no  , 
matter  what  may  be  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere.  As  a  final  jiroof  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  this  conception,  we  will  add 
th.at  oxide  of  carbon,  by  preventing  the  i 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
blood,  jirevents  all  Respiration,  whatever 
amount  of  oxygen  may  be  in  the  air. 
Moreover,  experimenters  are  now  agreed 
that  there  is  no  accurate  correspomlence 
between  the  amounts  of  oxygen  absorbed 
and  carbonic  acid  exhale<l,  as  there  ought 
to  be  were  the  process  one  of  simple  ex¬ 
change.  Spallanzani  placed  four  couples 
of  snails  in  tour  separate  vessels  containing 
atmospheric  air;  he  found  that  two  of 
these  couples  absorbed  20,  one  19^,  and 
the  fourth  only  17  of’ oxygen,  but  that 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  was 
strikingly  at  variance.  In  two  vessels  he 
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I  found  20  and  1 7  of  oxygen  replaced  by  3 
i  of  carlKinic  acid  ;  in  two  others,  20  and 
!lOJ  by  4  .and  8  of  carbonic  acid ;  clearly 
j  showing  that  the  exh.alation  had  been  one 
i  process,  and  the  absorption  another, 
j  If  we  have  gained  some  idea  of  Respira- 
1  tion,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  what 
!  Suflbc.ation  is,  and  why  carbonic  acid  in 
I  the  air  is  so  injurious.  C'arbonic  acid  is 
I  not  a/>o/so«,  as  was  formerly  maintained. 
'  Its  accumulation  in  the  blood  is  only  fat.al 
I  when  there  is  such  an  accumulation  in  the 
atnwxphere  .as  prevents  its  exhalation  ;  its 
mere  presence  seems  to  be  quite  harmless 
1  even  in  large  quantities,  provided  alwavs 
;  that  it  be  not  retained  there.  Carbonic 
acid,  when  absorbed  into  the  blood,  which 
,  is  alk.aline,  c.an  not  there  exert  its  irritant 
action  as  an  acid,  because  it  will  either  be 
transformed  into  a  carbonate  or  be  dis¬ 
solved.  Rcrnard  has  injected  large  quan¬ 
tities  into  the  veins  and  .arteries  and  un¬ 
der  the  skin  of  rabbits,  and  found  no 
noxious  eflcct  ensue.  The  more  carbonic 
acid  there  is  in  the  blood,  the  more  will 
be  exhaled,  provided  always  that  the  air 
be  not  already'  so  charged  with  it  as  to 
prevent  this  exhalation. 

Oxide  of  carbon  seems,  however,  to  be 
truly  a  poison.  The  blue  flame  which 
rises  from  the  coals  or  lighted  wood  is 
this  same  oxide,  the  product  of  an  imper¬ 
fect  combustion ;  and  being  notoriously 
poisonous,  it  has  by  some  writers  been  se¬ 
lected  .as  the  re.al  agent  in  those  numerous 
deaths  by  asjihyxia,  occurring  from  volun¬ 
tary'  and  involuntary  exposure  to  the 
fumes  of  ch.arco.al  in  closed  chambers. 
Carbonic  acid  was  said  to  be  innocent, 
and  oxide  of  carbon  had  to  bear  the  whole 
infamy'.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
although  carbonic  acid  is  not  a  poison,  it 
will  produce  asphyxia,  and  deaths  from 
charcoal-fumes  may  occur  either  from  this 
asphyxia  or  from  poisoning  by  oxide  of 
carbon,  or  from  a  conjunction  of  the  two. 
Oxide  of  carbon  is  truly  called  a  poison, 
because  its  action  is  deleterious  even  in 
,  slight  doses,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  carbonic 
acid  is  only  deleterious  when  the  quantity 
in  the  atmosphere  is  such  that  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  is  frustrated.  But  how 
does  this  oxide  of  carbon  act  ?  If  venous 
blood  be  exposed  to  it,  we  sec  at  once  the 
change  into  scarlet  blood  take  place.  It 
acts  on  the  blood  like  oxygen  ?  you 
will  ask.  Not  precisely;  for  if  venous 
blood  be  exposed  to  oxygen,  it  becomes 
24 
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scarlet ;  but  when  left  to  itself,  it  becomes 
black  again,  (except  at  the  surface,)  proba¬ 
bly  because  the  oxygen  has  gradually 
formed  carbonic  acid.  After  exposure  to 
oxide  of  carbon,  the  blood  remains  scarlet 
for  d.iys  and  days — nay,  even  for  weeks, 
accor<iing  to  Bernard.  Prussic  acid  acts 
in  a  similar  manner.  Poisoning  by  prussic 
acid  or  oxide  of  carbon^  mag  be  detected 
by  this  scarlet  color  of  the  venous  blood. 

The  effect  of  oxide  of  carljon  is  to  ren¬ 
der  the  blood-discs  incapable  of  that  pro¬ 
cess  of  exhalation,  on  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  activity  of  the  organism  depends. 
The  blood,  to  all  appearance,  preserves  its 
vitality,  for  neither  the  form  nor  the  color 
of  its  discs  is  altered ;  but  the  blood  is 
really  dead,  because  its  restless  changes 
are  arrested.  Ever  w'onderful  is  the  fact 
constantly  obtruding  itself  upon  us,  that 
Life  is  inseparably  linked  with  Change, 
and  that  every  arrest  is  Death.  Only 
through  incessant  destruction  and  recon¬ 
struction  can  vital  |>henomena  emerge,  an 
ebb  and  flow  of  being.  The  moment  we 
preserve  organic  matter  from  destruction, 
w’e  have  rendered  it  incapable  of  the  rest¬ 
less  strivings  of  Life.  A  spirit  like  that 
of  Faust  seems  ranging  through  all  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  if  ever  it  should  say  to  the  pass¬ 
ing  moment,  “  Stay  !  thou  art  fair,”  its  ca¬ 
reer  will  be  at  an  end. 

The  readier  has  doubtless  often  heard, 
with  surprise,  that  the  rusting  of  iron,  the 
burning  of  a  candle,  and  the  breathing  of 
an  animal,  are  only  three  forms  of  the 
same  process,  three  names  for  Combus¬ 
tion,  or  Oxidation.  There  is  a  certain 
fascination  in  such  generalizations,  and 
one  always  regrets  to  find  them  not  cor¬ 
rect.  The  rusting  of  iron  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  a  candle  are  indeed  two  forms  of 
one  oxidizing  process ;  but  Ues[)iration 
can  no  longer  be  considered  as  in  any 
sense  a  process  of  combustion  —  it  is  a 
twofold  process  of  exhalation  and  absorp¬ 
tion.  The  interesting  exjieriments  of 
Priestley  will  enable  us  to  set  forth  the 
differences  between  Respiration  and  Com¬ 
bustion.  He  pl.aced  mice  in  a  liell-glass, 
where  in  due  lime  they  were  suffocated 
by  the  air  which  they  had  vitiated ;  other 
mice  were  introduced,  and  they  expired 
immediately.  In  anotlier  bell-glass  a  can¬ 
dle  went  out,  after  having  in  its  combus¬ 
tion  absorbed  a  part  of  the  oxygen  ;  an¬ 
other  burning  candle  w'as  introduced,  and 
it  was  at  once  extinguished  by  this  vitiat¬ 
ed  air.  In  both  of  these  vessels  some 


mint  was  now  placed,  where  it  flourished, 
and  so  completely  revivified  the  air,  by 
absorbing  its  carbonic  acid  aiid  giving 
out  oxygen,  that  mice  coidd  again  breathe 
in  the  one,  and  a  candle  burn  in  the  other. 
In  these  experiments  we  seem  to  have  a 
demonstration  of  the  identity  ot  Combus¬ 
tion  and  Respiration — and  this,  indeed, 
w'as  the  conclusion  drawn ;  but  that  the 
conclusion  is  erroneous,  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Claude  Bernard,  who  takes 
a  bell-glass  containing  an  atmosphere  of 
15  per  cent  of  oxygen,  and  2  per  cent  ol‘ 
carbonic  acid  —  the  re.st  of  the  oxygen 
having  disappeared  to  form  water  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  candle  which  has  just 
gone  out.  In  this  atmosphere,  in  which  a 
candle  will  not  burn,  a  linnet  will  breathe 
at  ease  for  some  time.  He  reverses  the 
exjMjriment,  and  makes  an  atmos]>liere  in 
which  a  candle  will  burn,  but  in  which  an 
animal  instantaneously  perishes  —  an  at¬ 
mosphere  comj)Osed  half  of  oxygen  and 
half  of  carbonic  acid,  in  which  a  candle 
will  burn  better  than  in  the  air,  because 
of  the  greater  amount  of  oxygen  ;  but  in 
which  the  animal  perishes,  because,  in 
spite  of  the  amount  of  oxygen,  that  oxy¬ 
gen  can  not  be  absorbed.  The  bird,  when 
about  to  expire  in  vitiated  air,  will  Imj  re¬ 
called  to  life  if  the  carbonic  acid  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  introduction  of  potash — 
showing  that  it  is  owing  to  the  presence 
of  this  carbonic  acid  that  Respiration  is 
impeiled  ;  but  we  can  not  thus  restore  the 
expiring  flame  of  the  c.andle  by  removing 
the  carbonic  acid.  Take  two  bell-glasses, 
and  as  soon  as  the  combustion  grows  fee¬ 
ble,  introduce  into  one  glass  some  potash 
to  remove  the  carbonic  acid";  you  will, 
nevertheless,  find  that  the  candles  in  both 
glasses  will  go  out  at  the  same  instant. 
The  experiment  is  very  simple,  and  its 
significance  is  plain.  By  it  we  see  the 
diflerence  between  Combustion,  which  is 
only  oxidation,  and  Respiration,  which  is 
not  oxidation  but  exchange.  In  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  candle  the  oxidation  is 
every  thing,  and  no  jirocess  of  exchange 
takes  [dace.  In  the  breathing  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  the  exchange  is  every  tiling.  The 
candle  expires  because  there  is  not  enough 
oxygen  in  the  air ;  the  animal  expires  be¬ 
cause  there  is  too  much  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air. 

Further,  to  prove  that  Respiration  is 
an  exchange  of  gases  in  the  lungs,  and 
not  a  process  of  oxidation,  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani 
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and  W.  Edwards  —  experiments  so  cele¬ 
brated,  that  one  is  amazed  to  find  one’s ; 
self  citing  them  in  this  discussion,  which  i 
they  ought  long  ago  to  have  closed.  These  I 
physiologists  found  that  cold-blooded  ani- 1 
mals  will  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  | 
hy<lrogen,  almost  if  not  quite  as  easily  as  , 
in  onlinary  air ;  the  carbonic  acid  is  e.x- ! 
haled,  and  hydrogen  absorbed.*  This 
proves  that  carbonic  acid  preexists  in  the 
blood,  and  is  not  formed  <luring  respira¬ 
tion  by  the  oxygen  as  it  enters ;  and 
proves,  likewise,  tliat  the  respiratory  ]»ro- 
cess  is  one  of  exh.alation  and  absorption, 
which  can  take  place  as  well  with  hydro¬ 
gen  as  with  oxygen  :  and  we  are  thus 
forced  to  e.vclinle  the  idea  of  oxidation 
altogether.  Although  Respiration  can 
take  place  without  oxygen,  life  will  not 
long  continue  without  it  ;  for,  as  before 
stated,  oxygen  is  the  power  which  burns 
organic  matter  into  life. 

Why  is  death  inevitable  when  the  ac¬ 
cess  of  fresh  oxygen  is  excluded  ?  The 
fact  we  know' — of  the  reason  we  are  ignor¬ 
ant.  There  still  remains  a  large  cpianti- 
ty  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  of  the  expiring 
animal  ;  nor  will  death  be  sensibly  re¬ 
tarded  if  fresh  oxygen  is  injected  into  the 
veins  and  arteries.  How  it  this?  The 
process  of  Respiration  brings  oxygen  to  ; 
the  blood  ;  yet,  if  the  oxygen  be  brought 
there  thrtmgh  a  more  direct  channel  ' 
while  respiration  is  impeded,  the  animal  ^ 
will  die  as  quickly  as  if  left  to  itself. 
Uernard  tied  a  dog's  hea<l  in  a  bag,  which 
would  in  a  certain  time  produce  suffoca¬ 
tion,  and  he  found  that  period  by  no 
means  retarded  when  he  injected  oxygen  ^ 
into  the  arteries. 

Quitting  for  a  moment  this  labyrinth  of 
difficulty  and  doubt,  which  alternately  ; 
fascinates  and  disheartens  us  when  we 
strive  to  gain  some  explanation  of  the 
myriad  processes  of  Life,  let  us  stand 
apart  and  contemplate  the  marvel  of  re¬ 
spiratory  interchange  no  longer  as  an  ani- 
ntal  function,  but  rather  as  a  |»lanetary 
phenomenon  ;  let  us  endeavor  to  picture 
to  ourselves  the  silent  creative  activity 
every  where  dependent  on  this  inter¬ 
change.  The  forests,  the  prairies,  the 
meadows,  the  corn-fields,  and  gardens  — 
the  mighty  expanse  of  plant-life  covering 

*  The  SHiae  is  true  of  warm-blooded  animals 
when  newly  born,  but  after  they  have  breathed  for 
a  few  liours,  they  no  longer  posess  this  capability. 
The  reason  is  unknown. 


mountain  and  valley — subsist  on  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  which  is  exhaled  from  the 
lutigs  and  bodies  of  animals.  Plants  take 
up  this  carbonic  acid  from  the  atnio- 
s]diere,  mould  the  carbon  into  their  own 
substance,  and  set  free  the  oxygen,  once 
more  returning  it  to  the  atmosphere. 
Animals  reverse  the  process,  taking  up 
the  oxygen,  and  giving  out  carbonic  acid 
for  the  nourishment  of  plants.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  rhythmus  of  organic  life  has  been  so 
often  described,  that  it  has  almost  become 
a  commonplace,  without,  however,  losing 
its  charm  for  the  contemplative  mind. 
The  dependence  of  plant  on  animal,  and 
of  animal  on  ])lant,  united  in  one  mystery, 
and  ever  acting  each  for  the  advantage  of 
the  other,  is  not  an  idea  to  lose  its  charm 
by  becoming  familiar ;  but  it  sometimes 
leads  to  misconceptions.  What,  for  in¬ 
stance,  seems  more  natural  than  that  the 
influence  of  trees  planted  in  our  cities 
should  be  very  beneficial  ?  If  trees  can 
thus  withdraw  the  noxious  carbonic  acid 
from  the  vitiated  air  of  cities,  would  it 
not  be  desirable — nay,  ought  it  not  pe¬ 
remptorily  to  be  demanded  —  that  as 
many  trees  should  be  planted  in  our 
streets  .as  we  can  find  room  for  ?  Such 
conclusions  are  soon  reached  by  swift 
logicians.  Hut  nature  is  apt  to  elude  the 
grasj)  of  swift  logicians,  and  she  repeated¬ 
ly  declines  to  fall  into  the  most  syinmetri- 
c.al  of  their  formulas.  Not  that  N.ature 
is  capricious  or  illogic.al ;  but  logicians 
.are  apt  to  draw  inferences  before  they 
have  collected  sufficient  data.  N.ature, 
in  the  present  c.ase,  point-blank  declares 
that  the  influence  of  vegetation  on  the 
.atmosphere  is  totally  inappreciable^  unless 
the  atmosphere  be  in  a  closed  chamber  or 
vessel,  and  then  the  influence  is  striking. 
Human  wit  has  discovered  no  test  deli¬ 
cate  enough  to  appreciate  the  influence  of 
plants  on  the  free  .atmosphere  in  which 
we  live.  The  depth  and  compass  of  this 
air-ocean  are  too  v.ast,  and  the  amount  of 
oxygen  absorl>ed  by  animals  too  trivial  in 
comparison,  for  any  eftect  to  be  appreci¬ 
able  ;  moreover,  the  mixture  of  the  ga.se3 
in  the  air,  and  their  mutual  difiusion,  is 
so  rapid,  that  no  difference  h.as  yet  been 
detected  in  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  crowded  towns 
or  woo<led  v.alleys. 

The  air  of  cities  will  hold  more  noxious 
exhalations  suspended  in  it,  but  its  gaseous 
j  composition  will  be  the  same  as  that  of 
1  the  country.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  in- 
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sifrnificant  part  played  by  animals  as ' 
vitiators  of  the  great  air-ocean,  we  may 
mention  the  calculation  made  by  the 
distinguished  chemist  Dumas,  that  all  the 
oxygen  consumed  by  all  the  animals  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe  during  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  the  ysVs  of  the  quantity  in  our  at¬ 
mosphere  ;  and  even  stipposing  all  vege¬ 
tation  to  be  annihilated,  consequently  no 
oxygen  to  be  returned  to  the  air  by  the 
incessant  reduction  of  the  carlwnic  acid, 
there  would  still  need  a  period  of  ten 
thousand  years  l>efore  the  diminution  of 
the  oxygen  could  become  appreciable  by 
any  instruments  we  have  hitherto  in¬ 
vented. 

After  having  thus  described  the  essen¬ 
tial  characters  and  conditions  of  the 
respiratory  process,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  glance  at  the  results  obtained  bv  vari¬ 
ous  investigators  respecting  the  variations 
among  different  animals,  and  in  different 
states  of  the  same  animal.  We  learn,  for 
example,  without  surprise,  that  animals 
of  large  bulk  consume  more  air  than  the 
smaller  animals ;  horses  and  oxen  more 
than  men  ;  men  more  than  do^  and  cats. 
But,  to  use  an  Eastern  figure,  it  raises  the 
eyebrow  of  astonishment  when  we  learn 
that  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  ex¬ 
haled  by  a  man  and  a  horse  bears  no  sort 
of  correspondence  to  the  differences  in 
their  relative  bulk — the  proportion  being 
one  hundre<l  and  eighty-seven  to  sixteen. 
We  are,  in  like  manner,  jnizzled  to  find 
that  a  full-grown  cat  only  exhales  one  and 
two  thirds  of  carbonic  acid,  where  a  rabbit 
produces  more  than  two.  Ilow  is  this 
to  be  explained  ?  Is  there  not  a  streak 
of  light  trembling  on  this  question  when 
we  bring  forward  the  fact  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  tliat  the  vegetable  feeders  uniform¬ 
ly  exhale  more  carbonic  acid  than  the 
animal  feeders,  and  that  carnivorous 
animals  exhale  more  than  their  usual 
quantity  if  they  are  fed  on  vegetables  ? 
Some  light  may  fill  from  this  source,  but 
it  does  not  suffice  to  clear  up  the  obscurity. 
Another  interesting  problem  also  arises 
here.  Although  the  largi’r  the  animal 
the  greater  is  the  absolute  .amount  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  it  produces,*  yet  the  smaller 
the  animal  the  greater  is  the  relative 

*  This  applies,  of  course,  only  to  animals  of  the 
same  kind.  “Vous  serez  etonn6,”  says  Spallan¬ 
zani,  “  quand  je  vous  dirai  qu'une  larve  du  i)oid4  de 
quelques  grains  s’approprie  prosqu’  autaiil  d'oxygetic 


amount  it  produces.  Thus,  supposing  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  be  estimated 
according  to  each  pound  weight  of  the 
.animal,  then  we  shall  find  that  the  smaller 
the  animal  the  greater  will  he  its  ju'oper- 
tion.  But  it  is  not  size  ami  weight  alone 
which  determine  the  differences  in  the 
amount  of  air  consumed ;  far  greater 
differences  will  arise  from  the  varieties  of 
j  org.anization.  We  may  accept  it  as  an 
axiom  in  physiology,  that  the  activity  of 
'  Hespiration  is  insej>arahly  connected  with 
I  vital  activity — not  simply  muscular  activi- 
'  ty,  as  some  writers  m.aintain,  hut  all  pro- 
I  cesses  whatever  involving  chemical  ch.angc 
I  within  the  body.  The  most  striking  con- 
!  firmation  of  this  axiom  is  jierhaps  to  be 
seen  in  the  pheimmena  of  hybernation  or 
winter-sleep.  No  sooner  are  the  vital 
functions  reduced  to  this  extremely  feeble 
condition,  in  which  we  may  almost  say 
I  life  is  suspended,  than  these  hybernating 
j  .animals  are  so  incapable  of  ordinary  re¬ 
spiration  th.at  they  m.ay  be  placol  in  an 
atmosphere  of  jmre  carbonic  acid  and 
'  rem.ain  there  unhurt  for  four  hours ; 

I  whereas  if  they  were  ytlaced  in  such  .an 
I  atmosphere  when  their  breathing  was 
I  going  on,  they  would  inst.aiitly  pensh. 

I  One  would  imagine,  on  hearing  this, 
that  our  ordinary  sleep  would  also  bring 
with  it  a  diminution  of  the  (piantity  of 
.air  consumed.  And  in  as  far  as  sleep  may 
be  considered  a  diminution  of  the  vit.al 
activity,  such  a  conclusion  must  be  correct. 
But  in  how  far  is  sleep  a  diminution  ? 
j  Th.at  is  a  question  not  hitherto  asked,  con¬ 
sequently  without  as  yet  an  answer.  In 
I  sleep  there  is  very  obvious  diminution  of 
some  forms  of  vital  activity,  but  mx*  are 
by  no  means  sure  that  the  organic  changes 
are  so  much  less  rajiid  on  the  whole.  We 
are  led  to  this  by  the  experiments  of 
Moleschott  and  Biicker,  which  establish 
that  the  chief  cause  of  the  difference 
noticed  between  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  produce*!  during  the  day  and  night 
is  the  influence  of  sunlitjht  ;  and  that  a 
man  lying  quietly  awake  will  produce  /e.ss 
inste.'ul  of  more  th.an  a  man  asleep,  if  the 
eonditions  of  light  .and  temperature  are 
the  same.  Sleep,  as  sleep,  is  not  there¬ 
fore  a  diminution  of  the  vital  activity ; 

!  although  the  sleep  which  we  take  at  night 

dans  memo  tema,  qu’iin  ampliibio  niillc  foia  plus 
I  vohiminetix  qu’ello." — Memoires  svr  la  R'^.,  p.  69 
j  This  is  because  the  insect  lives  so  much  more  rapid- 
I  Ijr  than  the  reptile. 
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after  the  fatigues  of  the  «lay  must  of  .' 
course  be  considered  as  accoiii])auied  by  j 
a  <lirninution.  It  is  quite  certain  tliat,  l 
partly  from  fatigue  and  partly  from  the  j 
absence  of  sunlight,  less  carbonic  acid  is  i 
formed  at  night  than  during  the  day.  i 
Houssingault  found  that  the  same  turtle- ! 
doves  during  day  and  night  showed  a  | 
difference  of  ninety-four  and  fifty-nine  on 
one  occa.sion,  and  of  seventy-five  and  fifty-  ^ 
three  on  .another.  Lehmann  confirmed  the  ; 
observations.  ; 

If  it  is  true  that  all  vital  .activity  in- , 
cre.ases  the  amount  of  carlKUiic  acid  i 
exhaled,  and  if  every  diminution  is  accom-  ! 
panied  by  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
the  amount,  we  may  reailily  believe  that . 
intellectual  fatigue,  ami  the  Lassitude 
which  succeeds  mental  or  emotional  excite¬ 
ment,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  corre-  { 
8[K)nding  depre.ssion  of  the  respiratory  1 
function.  Nay,  even  the  concentration  ! 
of  the  mind  on  any  subject  will  produce  i 
this.  Kvery  one  knows  the  st.ate  of^ 
“  breathless  attention.”  Whenever  the  I 


mind  is  preoccupied  by  a  powerful  im¬ 
pression  of  some  duration,  the  breathing 
becomes  so  feeble  that  from  time  to  time 


we  are  forced  to  com|»ensate  this  diminish¬ 
ed  activity  by  a  deep  inspiration.  This 
is  the  rationale  Hhjhiny,  an  action  com¬ 


monly  attributed  only  to  grief,  but  which 
is  the  accompaniment  of  .all  mental  pre¬ 
occupation.  The  philosopher,  brooding 
over  his  problem,  will  be  heard  sighing 
from  time  to  time,  almost  as  deeply  as  the 
maiden  brooding  over  her  forlorn  condi¬ 


tion.  .\11  men  sigh  over  their  work,  when 


their  work  deeply  engages  them ;  but 
they  do  not  remark  it,  because  the  work. 


which  receives  addition.al  force  from  the 
fact  that  vegetable  food  uniformly  pro¬ 
duces  more  carbonic  acid  in  respiration 
than  animal  food.  Hut  this  will  scarcely 
account  for  the  whole  of  the  increase,  and 
we  are  led  to  seek  in  the  greater  activity 
of  the  nutritive  processes  for  the  other 
cause  thereof:  the  fasting  animal  has  a 
depressed  vitality. 

Temperature  has  considerable  influence 
on  respiration.  The  fact  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  experiment,  but  it  might  have 
been  deductively  established ;  for  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  tenqKjrature  on  the  vit.al  activi¬ 
ties  is  well  known,  and  whatever  influences 
them  must  aftect  respiration.  It  is  only 
by  the  .aid  of  such  an  axiom  that  we  can 
find  our  way  .amid  the  apparent  contra¬ 
dictions  of  this  subject.  The  remarkable 
difference  noticed  between  the  capabilities 
of  warm  and  cold-blooded  animals  in 
brc.athing  vitiated  air,  is  not  less  than  the 
ditterence  in  the  effect  of  temper.atnre  on 
these  two  classes.  We  remember  our 
astonishment  on  learning  from  Spallanzani 
that  increase  in  the  temperature  brings 
with  it  an  uniform  increase  in  the  amount 
of  oxygen  .absorbed  by  molluscs  and  rep¬ 
tiles  ;  it  was  a  statement  in  direct  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  well-e.stablished  fact  in 
human  ]*hysiology,  that  more  oxygen  was 
absorbed  in  cohl  than  in  hot  weather. 
Our  difficulty  w’as  lightened,  however, 
when  we  learned  that  Spallanzani's  state¬ 
ment  is  only  true  of  cold-blooded  animaLs, 
and  true  of  them  only  within  certain 
limits  ;  too  great  a  heat  ceases  to  increa.se 
the  amount,  and  gradually  diminishes  it, 
as  with  warm-blooded  animals.  What 
are  these  limits,  and  why  this  cessjition  of 


and  not  their  feeling.s,  engages  their  atten-  ] 
tioii,  whereas  during  grief  it  is  their  feel¬ 
ings  which  occupy  them. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  .and  one  which 
throws  light  on  the  intimate  connection  | 
between  respiration  and  vital  activity,  that  | 
a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  pro-  ] 
duction  of  carbonic  acid  swiftly  follows 
after  eating ;  consecpiently  an  enormous 
reduction  in  the  amount  is  found  to 
accompany  starvation.  The  fact  w.as  e.s- 
tablislied  by  Spallanzani,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  confirmed.  Houssingault  found 
that  pigeons,  when  fiisting,  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  half  the  amount  whieh  lliey  produced 
when  well  fed.  Spallanzani  suggests  th.at 
the  food  during  digestion  gives  off’  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  this  passing  into  the  blood, 
is  exhaled  in  respiration  —  a  suggestion 


increase  ?  The  limits  are  these :  take  a 
frog  and  place  it  in  an  atmosphere  a  little 
above  the  freczing-jioint ;  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rises  from  36“  to  45“  Fahrenheit,  the 
amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  uniformly 
increases ;  it  remains  ne.arly  stationary 
from  45“  to  57“  ;  at  58“  it  begins  to  de¬ 
crease,  and  this  decrease  continues  till 
104“  is  reached,  and  then  the  frog 
perishes.  The  reason  is  very  simple :  a 
certain  amount  of  heat  stimulates  all  the 
vital  functions  of  the  frog,  and  conse- 
ijuently  incre.ases  its  need  for  oxygen ; 
when  the  heat  becomes  too  great,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  stimulant,  and  depresses  the 
'  functional  .activity,  till  at  length  a  point 
I  is  reached  when  the  organism  can  no 
j  longer  exist. 

I  On  warm-blooded  animals,  the  effect  of 
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temperature  is  apparently  different,  but 
really  the  same.  Every  increase  of  heat 
is  found  to  diminish  their  respiration, 
every  increase  of  cold  to  augment  it. 
Thus  it  is  ascertained  that  the  smaller 
mammals,  at  a  temperature  of  86°  to  104“ 
Fah.,  consume  one  half  the  quantity  they 
consumed  at  freezing-point.  Various  ex¬ 
periments  on  man  have  elicited  the  gene¬ 
ral  fact,  that  under  the  influence  of  a 
moderately  cold  atmosphere  the  respira¬ 
tion  is  increased  by  one  sixth  more  than 
in  a  moderately  warm  atmosphere.  Pre¬ 
cisely  as  too  intense  a  degree  of  heat  di¬ 
minishes  the  respiration  of  the  frog,  by 
enfeebling  its  vital  activitv,  does  too  in¬ 
tense  a  degree  of  cold  diminish  the  re¬ 
spiration  of  a  warm-blooded  animal  by  en¬ 
feebling  its  vital  activity.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  limits  of  temperature  M’ithin  which 
every  increase  of  heat  raises  the  respira¬ 
tion  of  the  frog,  because  the  increase 
raises  its  vital  activity  ;  and  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  limits  within  which  every  decrease  of 
heat  raises  the  respiration  of  the  man,  be¬ 
cause  the  decrease  raises  his  vital  activity ; 
but  if  these  limits  be  overstepped,  the 
stimulant  is  changed  into  a  debilitant. 

We  see  this  very  curiously  illustrated 
by  the  hybernating  .animals,  the  dormouse, 
marmot,  bat,  hedge-hog,  etc.  They  occu¬ 
py,  in  this  respect,  an  intermediate  po¬ 
sition,  between  the  cold-blooded  and  the 
warm-blooded  animals  ;  for  although  they 
are  really  warm-blooded  animals,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  temperature  on  them  is  closely 
.allied  to  that  produced  on  the  cold-blooa- 
ed.  No  sooner  is  there  a  fall  of  external 
temperature  than  their  respiration  dimin¬ 
ishes.  Unlike  the  rest  of  warm-blooded 
animals,  their  organism  seems  to  have  little 
power  of  resisting  the  changes  of  external 
temperature ;  they  can  not  produce  heat 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  counterbalance 
the  loss  they  sustain  from  the  surface  of 
their  bodies  when  the  air  is  cold.  Instead 
of  acting  on  them  as  a  stimulus,  which 
would  accelerate  the  respiratory  process, 
cold  acts  on  them  with  a  depressing  in¬ 
fluence  which  gradually  reduces  their  re¬ 
spiration  almost  to  zero.  But  no  sooner 
have  they  passed  into  this  winter-sleep,  and 
their  organic  activity  has  become  almost 
null,  than  we  can  at  pleasure  reawaken  it 
to  any  degree  by  raising  the  surrounding 


temperature,  and  as  the  vital  activity 
once  more  begins  to  manifest  itself,  the 
respiration  (which  is  only  one  form  there¬ 
of)  likewise  becomes  manifest. 

Why  do  we  breathe  V  The  foregoing 
pages  have  given  some  answer  to  the 
question,  Jlow  do  u'e  breathe  ?  but  have 
not  hinted  .at  the  irhy;  yet  .after  reading 
about  the  respiratory'  process,  a  natural 
curiosity  prompts  the  impiiry  as  to  its 
cause.  Unhajipil}’,  nothing  but  extremely 
vague  answers  can  be  given.  We  know 
that  the  chest  expands  and  contracts  with 
beautiful  rhythm,  and  mostly,  as  an  in¬ 
voluntary,  automatic  process.  We  know 
th.at  our  attention  is  not  required,  that  no 
effort  is  needed,  and  indeed  that  no  effort 
of  ours  can  prevent  the  regular  alterna¬ 
tion  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  We 
can  by  an  effort  accelerate  or  retard  these 
motions,  but  we  can  not  prevent  them. 
The  process,  then,  clearly  <lcpcn(ls  on  a 
stimulus  given  to  the  involunt.ary  part  of 
the  nervous  system  ;  it  is  c.alled  into  ac¬ 
tion  by'  nervous  stimulus,  and  physiologists 
have  v.ainly  ende.avorecl  to  iliscover  the 
nervous  apfiaratus  which  is  involved,  and 
the  rationale  of  its  .action.  The  pressure 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air-cells,  or  of 
venous  blood  in  the  capillaries,  may  act 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  pnemogastric  nerve  ; 
but  what  is  the  rationale  of  whipjiing  a 
newly-born  chihl’s  back  and  continuation, 
as  a  means  of  making  it  draw  breath? 
Generally,  the  stimulus  of  the  cold  air  on 
the  child’s  face  suffices  to  make  it  draw 
bre.ath,  which  it  expires  again  in  a  well- 
known  cry,  to  mothers’  ears  most  musical ; 
but  this  stimulus  is  often  insufficient,  and 
the  doctor  or  nurse  initiates  the  little 
stranger  into  that  experience  of  “  external 
local  applications  ”  which,  in  hater  y-ears, 
will  also  be  fr(*ely  used  as  a  stimulus  to 
virtue  or  leaniing.  The  fact  we  know; 
but  why  such  “  local  applications  ”  excite 
the  respinatory  activity,  we  do  not  know, 
for  we  do  not  know  the  nervous  a]>paratu8 
which  regulates  the  actions  of  respiration. 
It  is  probable  that  the  researches  of  phy¬ 
siologists  will,  ere  long,  clear  up  this 
point,  as  they'  have  cleared  up  so  many 
others ;  meanwhile  we  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  vague  answers  to  our  question. 
Why  do  we  breathe  ? 
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THE  STREAM 


Onb  stream  there  is  which  crossoth  every  way 
That  man  can  tread,  a  stream  of  bitter  savor : 
To  some  more  bitter,  showing  seeming  favor  : 
How  ruled  by  strictest  Justice  who  shall  say? 

Sometimes,  a  Child,  who  chaseth  butterdies 
Through  primrose-meadows,  comes  upon  this 
river, 

And  plungeth  with  a  helpless  cry  and  shiver. 

Anon,  a  Maiden  with  love-languid  eyes, 
Plucking  blush-roses  on  the  hidden  brink. 
Unwary  slideth  down  the  bush-green  grasses 
Which  clothe  the  banks,  thorn-wounded  as  she 
passes 

To  pitiless  death.  She  and  her  roses  sink. 

A  feverous  Y’outh,  all  wild  witli  throbbing 
blood. 

In  willful  pride  and  wanton  daring,  diveth 
Into  mid-stream;  and,  rising  sobered,  striveth. 
And  gains  the  shore  beyond  the  bitter  Hood. 

Again,  a  Mother  with  a  .sucking  child 
On  treacherous  mo.sscs  coucheth,  caveme<l 
under 

By  creeping  waters.  Dashing  waves  asunder. 
She  battleth  with  a  spirit  more  strong  and  wild 
Than  they,  an<l  lands  the  babe  on  further  bank. 

A  Dreamer,  folded  deep  in  llowery  vision, 
Down-falleth,  and  awakeneth  in  transition 
To  death-embrace  of  weedy  fetters  dank. 

A  Crafly-man  with  coldly-glistening  eye. 
Whose  scrupulous  velvet-feet  were  ever  choosing 
The  safest  ground,  his  wariest  footing  losing. 
Sinks  in  the  marsh,  and  can  not  live  or  die. 

A  (jiray -beard,  who  for  four-score  years  hath 
trod 

On  shaven  lawns,  athwart  his  pathway  seeth 
The  stream,  and  neither  stays  his  steps  nor 
fleeth. 

Rut  wearily  commits  his  soul  to  (lod. 

This  stream  is  ever-changeful ;  gliding  now 
A  sinuous  thread  o'er-bridged  by  margin-rushes. 
Humming  a  mournful  lullaby  which  hushes 
To  melancholy  dreams ;  or,  creeping  slow 
A  shallow  sluggish  river,  night-mare  bound 
By  bat-winged  winds  through  all  its  silent 
spaces ; 

Or,  deep  and  rapid,  undermining  bases 
Of  tangled  banks  which  lapse  with  sullen  sound. 
Now  narrowing,  its  torrent  waters  roar 
Through  stride-broad  gorges,  piteously  hurling 
Strong  victims  to  and  fro,  and  onward  whirling 
Torn  limbs  which  vainly  grasp  the  further 
shore ; 

Anon,  like  Death,  it  lies  in  fathomless  pools. 
Unstirred  by  any  breeze,  and  voiceless  ever. 
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Through  all  its  depths.  No  phantom-sound 
doth  sever 

The  silence  that  with  icy  scepter  rules  : 

Or,  broadening  far  and  wide,  its  waters  sleep— 
A  placid  sea,  whose  dreary  levels  vanish 
In  sombrous  brooding  mists,  and,  endless, 
banish 

All  hope  from  such  as  float  upon  that  deep ; 

For  some  there  be  who  from  their  very  birth 
Herein  arc  launched  and  And  a  life-long  dwell¬ 
ing— 

Who  learn  to  love  its  frozen  bosom,  quelling 
Their  infant-loathing — who,  in  utter  dearth 
Of  other  nurture,  drink  the  poisonous  tide, 
(Quaffing  with  parched  lips  full  many  a  potion 
Of  bitter-sweet  from  this  lethargic  ocean. 

Pale  are  these  Nereids,  wan  and  mistful-eyed. 
With  patient  faces  dusked  by  twilight  smiles. 

Of  listless  form,  with  weary  heads  down-droop- 
ing. 

Thus  drift  they  onwards  lonely,  never  grouping ; 
And  come,  at  times,  on  little  floating  isles 
Of  colorless  water-lilie.s  (for  this  mere, 
Klse-barren,  hath  its  pallid,  shadowy,  flowers,) 
And  gazing,  rain  from  mistful  eyes  sweet 
showers 

Of  thankful  tears,  in  unaccustomed  cheer. 

Full  many  a  mortal  course  this  stream  doth  end ; 
But  such  as  stem  its  greedy  waters,  gaining 
The  thither  bank,  look  back  with  no  complain¬ 
ing. 

But  rather  hail  the  terrible  pass  a  friend. 

Their  severed  pathways  lie  before  them  still. 
O’er  softer  swards,  through  greener  pastures 
leading, 

’Neath  shadier  trees,  by  cooler  fountains  feeding 
Perennial  flowers  which  sweeter  scents  distill. 
More  glorious  sunlight  streams  from  bluer  skies 
O’er  all  the  breadth  of  these  thrice-blessed  do¬ 
minions  ; 

And  balmier  airs  come  borne  on  gentler  pinions. 
Breathing  a  calmer  sleep  on  quiet  eyes. 

Brother !  this  stream  atwart  our  pathway  lies. 
Perchance,  where  flowers  and  fruits  are  thick¬ 
est  growing. 

Even  at  our  feet,  ’tis  treacherously  flowing. 

Oh  1  let  us  not  be  taken  by  surprise ; 

But  breast  the  hungry  flood  with  resolute  soul. 
With  meek  submission  not  with  vain  repining. 
Seeing  how  God’s  eternal  Sun  is  shining 
Full  where  the  bitter  waters  murkiest  roll. 

J.  A. 
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GHOSTS  OF  THE  OLD 


Mbs.  Crowe’s  work  is  jiot  new  ;  but  as 
the  most  com|)en(lious  collection  of  jjhoet- 
Btories  in  the  lanpuage,  serves  better  than 
any  other  as  a  text  for  what  few  words 
we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  old- 
fashioned  ghosts.  The  writer  is  a  woman 
of  genius.  Her  stories  of  Susan  Iloiiley 
and  lAUy  Dawson  are  models  of  straight¬ 
forward  narration.  A  female  l)e  Foe 
could  not  have  told  them  better;  if,  in- 
dee<l,  such  stories  can  be  said  to  Ik?  told, 
which  seem  rather  like  the  conscientious 
detail  of  real  incident.  The  power  of 
producing  this  effect  is  not  the  result  of 
art,  any  more  than  that  undefinable  tone 
which  lies  in  a  man's  voice  when  he  means 
what  he  says,  is  the  result  of  art.  It  is  the 
untraceable  transfer  of  something  in  the 
writer  to  his  page.  It  is  the  influence, 
how  exerted  we  can  not  analyze,  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  sort  of  mind  and  imagination.  Such 
writers  stamp  their  pages  with  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  tlieir  own  convictions.  It  is  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  their  minds  that  they  will ; 
have  reality  or  nothing.  Most  of  us  pos-  1 
sess  a  certain  nebulous  district  in  our  j 
minds,  inhabited  by  the  things  we  are  not  , 
sure  of ;  we  keep  a  suspense  account  of 
matters  not  yet  determined,  and  many  of  I 
which  we  are  content  enough  to  see  no  • 
present  hope  of  determining.  Hut  the  i 
De  Foe  school  of  mind  has  no  such  half¬ 
beliefs.  Truth  to  them  consists  not  so  j 
much  in  accumulation  of  evidence  as  in  j 
firmness  of  grip.  When  they  have  got  j 
fast  hold  of  a  thing,  they  believe  it ;  that  is,  I 
there  is  with  them  a  belief  of  the  imagina-  ' 
tion  stronger  than  the  belief  of  the  reason.  , 
With  the  sort  of  bull  dog  tenacity  which 
they  possess,  they  fasten  ujion  things  new 
and*  old,  fidse  and  true;  and  the  difler- ' 

*  A  vciy  sensible  article,  suited  to  correct  and 
care  the  notions  of  modem  Spiritualists. — Ed.  \ 

The  Night  Side  of  Nature.  By  Catherixe  Crowe.  ! 
London:  J.  C.  Newby,  1848. 

Spirit  Drawings :  a  Personal  Narrative.  By  W. 
M.  WiLKiKSOK.  London:  Cliapinan  A  Hall,  1858. 

An  Angel's  Message :  being  a  Series  of  Angeiic  and 
Holy  Communications,  received  by  a  Lady.  London: 
John  Wesley  A  Ca,  1858. 
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ence  between  these  things  is  merged  in 
the  common  vividness  with  which  they 
stand  before  the  eye  of  the  mind.  These 
are  the  peojde  to  tell  ghost-stories  and 
make  you  believe  them :  they  irnake  tanm- 
ble  things  M’here  names  are  the  names  lor 
nonentity.  They  grasj»  a  specter  as  if  it 
were  a  walking-stick,  and  hold  a  disem¬ 
bodied  spirit  hard  and  fast  by  the  button. 
The  confidence  which  other  men  repose 
in  their  senses,  or  in  their  intuitions,  is  a 
i  bagatelle  to  the  blind  earnestness  of  con- 
i  viclion  with  which  those  minds  hold  to 
1  the  phantiLsmata  of  their  imaginations. 

I  De  Foe  believed  his  own  invented  facts 
i  as  much  as  if  they  were  real  external 
I  ones ;  and  his  imaginative  fictions,  from 
I  the  strength  of  his  own  hold  upon  them, 
I  became  lies  to  other  j)eople.  This  is  not 
'  Mrs.  Crowe’s  way.  She  invents  no  appa¬ 
ritions,  and  tells  no  history  of  a  Cavalier ; 
but  she  shows  a  common  nature  in  the 
placid  depths  of  conviction  with  which  she 
liandles  her  favorite  subject-matter.  You, 
she  sjiys  to  her  reader,  may  believe  in 
ghosts  or  not,  as  you  ]*lease ;  I  merely 
state  these and  leave  you  to  dispose 
of  them  as  you  can.  For  herself,  she 
would  far  rather  “  doubt  truth  to  be  a 
liar.”  Thus  she  tells  her  stories  well :  she 
:ilways  has  her  eye  firmly  on  the  ghost  she 
knows  is  there ;  and  ste.adily  jwessing 
through  to  get  at  him,  she  brushes  away 
the  imperfect  evidence,  doubts,  and  hesi¬ 
tations,  wdiich  obscure  him  from  our  more 
hesitating  vision.  The  more  w'onderful  a 
story  is,  the  more  ardently  she  welcomes 
it ;  the  more  incredible  it  is,  the  less  is 
she  inclined  to  question  the  foundation  on 
which  it  rests ;  and  in  her  own  heart  she 
believes  it  impossible  that  it  should  be 
false,  provided  it  be  but  sufficiently  near 
lK*ing  impossible.  If  she  speaks  of  evi¬ 
dence  at  all,  it  is  boldly  to  reverse  all  the 
usual  and  natural  practice  of  the  mind. 
She  summons  us,  irrespectively  of  the  tes- 
I  timony,  to  l>elieve  what  is  foreign  to  our 
I  experience  unless  we  can  disprove  it.  The 
I  majority  of  jiersons,  she  tells  us,  “  forget 
i  that  noliody  has  a  right  to  call  any  belief 
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Bupt^rstitiouK  until  he  c.an  prove  that  it  is 
unfounded.” 

This  is  an  alanning  assertion.  lias  even 
Mrs.  Crowe  herself  acted  on  it  ?  If  so, 
she  must  have  gone  through  a  va.st  course 
of  iiujuiry,  to  make  her  coiupetent  to  dis¬ 
believe  in  very  little.  We  should  like  to 
know  some  of  the  results.  Is  Aladdin's 
lamp  tnie  or  disproved?  What  is  the 
logical  demonstration  th.at  ghouls,  “jinns,’’ 
and  afreets  do  not  exist  ?  Is  that  true 
about  the  bottle  of  smoke  which  expanded 
into  a  giant  ?  Is  it  proposed  to  recognize 
or  disprove  the  spiritual  existence  of  the 
members  of  the  Himloo  mythology,  from 
Vislinu  down  to  the  substratum  of  tor¬ 
toise  ;  of  “  Peor  and  H.aiilim,”  ”  Isis  and 
Orus  .and  the  dog  Anubis;”  the  deities  of 
(Treece  and  Koine,  of  Odin,  Kaldur,  and 
the  tree  Ygdrasil ;  of  the  (ireat  Spirit,  the 
premundane  bear  and  squirrel,  ami  all  the 
chaos  of  pagan  and  savage  superstitions  ? 
Are  there  just  limits,  and  if  so,  what  lim¬ 
its  founded  on  disproof^  to  our  belief  in 
fates,  furies,  norns,  nymph.s  naiads,  ore.ads, 
hamadryads,  nereids,  fairies,  goblins,  | 
trolls,  T)eris,  deevs,  imps,  familiars,  nik- 1 
kers,  dwarfs,  mermen  and  maids,  the  j 
Sandman,  Kumpelstiltzkin,  Dr.  Faustus,  j 
and  the  dog  Cerberus?  Hades,  we  know,  I 
is  much  in  vogue  just  now ;  but  is  Clia-  j 
ron  the  correct  thing  ?  and  how  about  the 
Elysian  fields?  Do  Antony  and  Cleoj»a- 
tra  there  walk  “  hand  in  hand,  and  with  | 
their  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts 
gaze’'  ?  IIow'  would  this  idea  of  Mrs. 
Crowe’s,  if  widely  received,  affect  our  j 
education,  and  especially  our  theology  ?  | 
Imagine  ‘“Arguments  against  Fetish-wor-  i 
ship,”  by  the  Archbishop  of  C.anterbury  ;  | 
“  Wooden  Idols  proveil  not  (lods,”  by  tlie  i 
Dean  of  Carlisle;  .and  a  “Discrediting  ofi 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians,”  in  seven  sermons,  I 
by  Father  Newman.  All  we  can  possibly  j 
say  against  the  reappearance  of  the  dead,  | 
continues  Mrs.  Crowe,  is,  not  th.at  it  is  , 
impossible,  but  that  we  do  not  believe  it ;  I 
.and  if  we  say  this,  we  ought  at  once  to  be  \ 
subjected  to  the  interrogation:  “Have  you  ' 
devoted  your  life  to  sifting  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  has  been  adduced  on  the  other 
side  from  the  earliest  periods  of  history 
and  tradition  ?”  Unless  we  have  done 
this,  we  are  bound  to  believe ;  and  even 
when  we  have  done  this,  we  shall  be  bold  ; 
inquirers  if  we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  j 
say  more  than  that  the  question  is  open.  | 
This  is  shilling  the  burden  of  proof  with  I 
a  vengeance.  Fortunately  for  us,  how- 1 


ever,  we  all  know  disbelief  is  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  elaborate  inquiry  of  this  sort ;  but 
is  due  to  the  mind  being  occupied  by  cer¬ 
tain  positive  convictions,  which  by  their 
simple  presence  exclude  those  matters 
which  are  inconsistent  with  them ;  and 
that  where  no  such  inconsistent  preposses¬ 
sion  obtains,  it  is  instinctive  with  us  to 
seek  some  sort  of  evidence  for  that  which 
claims  our  belief,  rather  than  to  believe 
until  we  can  obtain  satisfactory  evidence 
of  a  negative.  This  seems  elementary; 
and  it  is  not  doing  justice  even  to  ghosts 
to  claim  our  belief  in  them  on  principles 
of  inquiry  so  directly  opposed  to  those 
which  are  true  and  natural. 

Any  value  which  Mrs.  Crowe’s  Imok 
might  have  .as  an  attempt  at  the  solution 
of  some  of  the  most  jmzzling  facts  of  our 
experience,  is  destroyed  by  the  indiscrimi- 
nating  voracity  with  which  she  devours 
every  thing  that  bears  the  semblance  of 
the  marvelous.  In  a  book  which  claims 
to  collect  facts  on  a  subject  in  which  the 
original  authorities  are  for  the  most  part 
unatt.ain.able,  and  the  evidence  peculiarly 
slight  .and  precarious,  we  are  iu  an  e.speeial 
degree  dependent  on  the  cool  judgment 
and  sagacity  of  the  writer,  on  the  degree  in 
which  we  can  rely  on  his  caution  in  ac¬ 
cepting  authority,  and  his  skill  iu  weigh¬ 
ing  and  investigating  evidence.  31  rs. 
C’rowe's  mind,  .as  we  have  said,  is  remark¬ 
ably  ill-constituted  for  work  of  this  sort. 
Things  arc  tructo  her  because  she  is  deter¬ 
mined  they  shall  be  so.  She  begs  all  the 
faiits,  and  only  asks  you  to  scrutinize  the 
explanation  of  them.  She  shares  largely 
in  a  not  uncommon  delusion,  th.at  we  ex¬ 
tend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  in¬ 
venting  new  theories  to  account  for  un.as- 
ccrt.ained  facts  ;  ami  she  is  simply  blind  to 
the  idea  that  any  story  about  spirits  cau 
be  false.  An  anecdote  has  only  to  send 
up  its  card  with  “ghost”  written  on  it, 
and  it  is  at  onee  admitted  into  the  inner¬ 
most  penetralia  of  her  eonvietions.  The 
unquestioning  way  in  which  she  receives 
and  tells  the  story  of  the  “  Grecian  Bride,” 
may  serve  as  an  instance  of  how“  ready 
she  is  to  think  a  story  true,  and  how  im- 
|)08sible  it  is  for  any  degree  of  the  a  priori 
incredible  to  overt.ask  the  willingness  of 
her  credence. 

“The  story  of  the  Grecian  bride  is  still  more 
wonderful ;  and  yet  it  comes  to  us  surprisingly 
well  authentieati^  inasmuch  as  the  details  were 
forwarded  by  the  prefect  of  the  city  in  which 
the  thing  occurred  to  the  proconsul  of  his  pro- 
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▼ince,  and  bv  the  latter  were  laid  before  the  1  the  house  of  Demostratos,  where  they  saw  the 


Emperor  Hadrian;  and  as  it  was  not  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  mystify  Koman  emperors,  wc  are  con- 
strainiHl  to  believe  that  what  the  prefect  and 
proconsul  communicated  to  him  they  had  good 
reason  for  believing  themselves. 

“  It  appears  that  a  gentleman  called  Demos¬ 
tratos,  and  Charito,  his  wife,  had  a  daughter 
called  Philinnion,  who  died ;  and  that  about 
six  months  afterwards,  a  youth  named  Machates, 
who  had  come  to  visit  them,  was  surprised,  on 
retiring  to  the  apartments  destined  to  strangers, 
by  receiving  the  visits  of  a  young  maiden,  who 
eats  and  drinks  and  exchanges  gifts  with  him. 
Some  accident  having  taken  the  nurse  that  way, 
she,  ainaze<l  at  the  sight,  summons  her  master 
and  mistre.ss  to  behold  their  daughter,  w’ho  is 
there  sitting  with  the  guest.  Of  course  they  do 
not  believe  her ;  but  at  length,  wearied  by  her 
importunities,  the  mother  follows  her  to  the 
guest’s  chamber :  but  the  young  people  are  now 
asleep,  and  the  door  closed ;  but  looking  through 
the  keyhole,  she  jMjrceives  what  she  believes  to 
be  her  daughter.  Still  unable  to  credit  her 
senses,  she  resolves  to  wait  till  moniing  before 
disturbing  them  :  but  when  she  comes  again 
the  j’oung  lady  has  departed  ;  whilst  Machates, 
on  being  intorrogatetl,  confesses  that  Philinnion 
had  beeit  with  him,  but  that  she  had  admitted 
to  him  that  it  was  unknown  to  her  parents. 
Upon  this  the  amazement  and  agitation  of  the 
mother  were  naturally  very  great ;  especially 
when  Machates  showed  her  a  ring  which  the 
girl  hail  given  him,  and  a  bwlice  which  she  had 
left  behind  her ;  and  his  anuzement  was  no 
less  when  he  heard  the  story  they  haii  to  tell. 
He,  however,  promised  that  if  she  returneil  the 
next  night,  he  would  let  them  sec  her ;  for  he 
found  it  im|>o.ssible  to  believe  that  his  bride  was 
their  dead  daughter.  He  suspecUsl,  on  the 
contrary,  that  some  thieves  had  stripped  her 
body  of  the  clothes  and  ornaments  in  which  she 
had  been  buried,  and  that  the  girl  who  came  to 
his  room  had  bought  them.  When,  therefore, 
she  arriveil,  his  servant  having  had  orders  to 
summon  tlie  father  and  mother.,  they  came ;  and 
{icrceiving  that  it  was  really  their  daughter, 
they  fell  to  embracing  her  with  tears.  But  she 
reproached  them  for  the  intrusion,  declaring  that 
she  had  been  pernutted  to  spend  three  days 
with  this  stranger,  in  the  hou.se  of  her  birth ; 
but  that  now  she  must  go  to  the  appointed 
place ;  and  immediately  fell  down  dead,  and  the 
dead  body  lay  there  visible  to  all. 

“The  news  of  this  strange  event  soon  spread 
abroad,  the  house  was  surroundeil  bv  crowds 
of  people,  and  the  prefect  was  obliged  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  a  tumult  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  the  inhabitants 
assembled  in  the  theater ;  and  from  thence  they 
proceeded  to  the  vault,  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
the  body  of  Philinnion  was  where  it  had  been 
deposited  six  months  before.  It  was  not ;  but 
on  the  bier  there  lay  the  ring  and  cap  which 
Machates  had  presented  to  her  the  firk  night 
she  visited  him  ;  showing  that  she  had  returned 
there  in  the  interim.  They  then  proceeded  to 


body,  which  it  was  decreed  must  now  be  buried 
without  the  l>ounds  of  the  city.  Numerous  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  followed,  and 
the  unfortunate  Machates,  seized  with  horror, 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.” 

The  next  story  shows  liow  ea"er  is  her 
preference  for  a  recondite  liypothesis  : 

“  The  following  very  singular  circumstance 
occurred  in  this  country  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  last  century,  and  excited  at  the  time  con¬ 
siderable  attention ;  the  more  so,  as  it  was  as¬ 
serted  by  every  body  acquainted  with  the  people 
and  the  locality  that  the  removal  of  the  body 
was  impo.ssibic  by  any  recognized  means,  be¬ 
sides  that  no  one  would  luivc  had  the  hardiliood 
to  attempt  such  a  feat. 

“  Mr.  William  Craighead,  author  of  a  popular 
system  of  arithmetic,  was  parish  school-ma.^ter 
of  Monitieth,  situate  upon  the  estuary  of  the 
Tay,  about  six  miles  e-ast  from  Dundee.  It 
would  appear  that  Mr.  Craighead  was  then  a 
young  man,  fond  of  a  frolic,  without  being  very 
scrupulous  al>out  the  means,  or  cilculating  the 
co.isequences.  There  being  a  lykewake  in  the 
neighborhood,  attendeii  by  a  number  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  Craighead  procured  a  conftslerate,  with 
whom  he  concerted  a  plan  to  draw  the  watchers 
from  the  house,  or  at  least  from  the  room  where 
the  corjisc  lay.  Having  succeciled  in  this,  he 
dextrously  removed  the  dead  IkmIv  to  an  outer 
house,  while  his  companion  occupied  the  place 
of  the  coqtse  in  the  l>ed  where  it  had  lain.  It 
was  agreed  upon  In'tween  the  confislerates,  that 
when  the  company  was  rea.sscmbled,  Craighead 
was  to  join  them,  and  at  a  concerted  signal  the 
impostor  was  to  rise,  shrouikil  like  the  dead 
man,  while  the  two  were  to  enjoy  the  torror  and 
alarm  of  their  companions.  Mr.  C.  came  in, 
and  after  being  some  time  seaUsl,  the  signal  was 
made,  but  met  no  attention  :  he  was  ratlier  sur- 
pri.sisl;  it  was  repeated,  and  still  neglected. 
Mr.  C.,  in  his  turn,  now  became  alanned ;  for 
he  conceived  it  impo.ssibic  that  his  companion 
could  have  fallen  asleep  in  that  situation ;  liis 
unea-siness  became  insupportable ;  he  went  to 
the  bcHl,  and  found  his  friend  lifeless !  Mr.  C.’s 
feelings,  as  may  well  be  imagineil,  now  entirely 
overpowered  him,  and  the  dreadful  fact  was  ilis- 
closi^ ;  their  agitation  was  extreme,  and  it  was 
far  from  being  alleviated  w  hen  every  attempt  to 
restore  animation  to  the  tlioughtless  young  man 
proveil  abortive.  As  soon  as  their  confusion 
would  permit,  an  inquiir  was  made  after  the 
original  corpse,  and  Mr.  C.  and  another  went  to 
fetch  it  in,  but  it  was  not  to  Ijc  found.  The 
alarm  and  consternation  of  the  company  was 
now  redoubled ;  for  some  time  a  few  suspected 
that  some  hardy  fellow  among  them  had  Ix^en 
attempting  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver ;  but  when 
every  knowledge  of  it  was  most  solemnly  de¬ 
nied  by  all  present,  their  situation  can  be  more 
[  easily  imagined  than  described — that  of  Mr.  C. 

'  was  little  short  of  distraction.  Daylight  came 
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without  relieving  their  agitation ;  no  trace  of 
the  corpse  could  be  discovered,  and  Mr.  C.  was 
accusc<l  as  the  primum  mohiU  of  all  that  had 
happone<l.  He  was  incapable  of  sleeping,  and 
Vandered  several  days  and  nights  in  search  of 
the  body,  which  was  at  last  discovered  in  the  | 
parish  of  Tealing,  deposited  in  a  field  about  six 
miles  distant  from  the  place  from  whence  it  was  j 
removed.  | 

“  It  is  related,  that  this  extraordinary  affair  i 
had  a  strong  and  lasting  effect  upon  Mr.  C.’s  j 
mind  and  conduct ;  that  he  immediately  became  J 
serious  and  thoughtful,  and  ever  after  conduct-  | 
ed  himself  with  great  prudence  and  sobriety.”  | 

One  would  think  that  amon"  i)coplo  i 
where  one  was  found  with  boldness ' 
enough  to  play  the  part  of  Craighead’s  ' 
acooinidice,  another  might  have  l>een 
found  with  hardihood  enough,  and  dex- ' 
terlty  enougli,  to  remove  the  body  ;  and 
that  this  should  bo  so,  M'ould  bo  held  more  ! 
probable  than  that  the  body  should  have  j 
removed  itself,  or  been  the  subject  of  su¬ 
pernatural  transference:  biit  “the  asser¬ 
tion  of  every  Imdy,’’  which  generally  ' 
means  a  complete  assertion  maile  out  of 
the  incomplete  assertions  of  a  number  of 
j)eople,  is  enough,  if,  in<le<*d,  any  assertion 
were  rec^uired,  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Crowe  of  the 
impossibility  of  .an  explanation  so  simple,  ! 
.and  so  destructive  of  the  recpiisite  super- j 
natural  elements  in  the  storj-.  ' 

(Ihosts  are  a  theory.  It  is  with  reluct-  j 
ance  we  refine  further  u|)on  their  already  \ 
shadowy  existence ;  yet  wh.at,  .after  all,  j 
are  they  but  an  hypothesis  to  solve  certain  i 
phenomena  th.at  liave  been  jiresented  ? 
Men  h.avc  seen,  or  have  thought  they  have  j 
seen,  the  persons  of  those  dead  as  if  they  , 
still  lived.  Various  solutions  of  such  ex¬ 
periences  liave  been  jiroposed :  one  of 
them  is,  ghosts — that  these  figures  are 
actual  persons  reappearing  .among  us — 
rereuantx.  When  the  jdienomena  sh.all 
have  been  sufficiently  estidilished,  and 
ghohis  shown  to  be  the  most  consistent 
.and  satisfactory  solution  oftheir  existence, 
they  will  be  entitled  to  the  honors  of  a 
scientific  discovery.  No  one  can  s.ay  it  is 
.an  im|H>ssible  solution  ;  a  priori  we  do  not 
know  why  it  should  be  considered  an  im- 
|>robablc  one.  Where  we  know  so  little, 
it  is  not  wise  to  deny  much  ;  but  it  is 
at  least  .as  hard  to  affirm  without  good 
grounds.  And  it  can  not  I>e  ilenied,  that 
the  proving  of  a  ghost  is  am.atter  attend¬ 
ed  with  very  peculiar  difficulties;  and  the 
first  and  moat  important  of  these  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  .ascertainment  of  the  facts 
on  which  Ave  are  to  base  our  conclusion. 


You  can  not  subject  a  ghost  to  scientific 
scrutiny  under  a  microscope,  or  otherwise ; 
nor  can  you,  except  rarely,  and  in  a  very 
slight  degree,  test  the  event  of  its  appear¬ 
ance,  as  you  do  the  truth  of  most  events, 
by  its  consistency  with  other  events  which 
surround  it.  lie  comes  when  it  suits  his 
own  purpose,  not  yours ;  and  has  never 
shown  any  willingness  to  subject  himself 
to  experiment.  He  simply  presents  him¬ 
self:  if  you  believe  in  him,  well  and  good ; 
if  not,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  ]»roduco 
credentials.  He  is  out  of  harmony  with 
the  world  of  matter  in  which  he  appears, 
and  has  nothing  to  fall  b.ack  upon.  His 
main  stronghold  lies,  not  in  any  evidence 
that  can  be  adduced  in  his  favor,  but  in 
thecommon  prejiossessions — superstitions, 
if  you  will — of  our  nature.  \\  e  have  all, 
if  we  M'ould  admit  it,  a  symi>.‘ithy  with  the 
candid  objector,  who  confessed  that  while 
stoutly  denying  the  po.ssibility  of  the  aji- 
pearance  of  spirits,  he  felt  a  cold  stream 
down  his  back.  It  is  the  strong  intern.al 
conviction  which  men  in  all  ages  have  had 
of  a  spiritual  world  existing  not  far  from 
their  own,  and  of  occ.aslonal  trespasses 
.across  the  Cvmimon  boundary,  th.at  makes 
ghost-stories  possible.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  they  are  the  received  hypothesis  to 
explain  various  occurrences  that  pu/j'.lc  us, 
and  the  popular  and  willingly  accepted 
scapegoats  of  startling  events.  When 
strange  noises  are  he.ard  in  a  house,  wo 
r.ather  say  it  is  haunted  than  that  material 
substance's  .are  moving  about  oftheir  own 
accord  ;  we  rather  believe  that  a  ghost 
than  a  man  walks  through  a  boltetl  door. 
In  these  and  simll.arca.ses,  the  supposition 
of  spiritual  interference,  though  it  chushes 
with  our  experience,  is  more  in  harmony 
with  onr  mature  than  one  which  infringes 
the  .a.scertained  haws  of  m.aterial  existence, 
^len,  naturally  and  rightly,  are  more  ready 
to  refer  unexplained  exhibitions  of  force 
to  hidden  living  wills  than  to  occult  pro¬ 
perties  of  matter. 

Hence  general  arguments  in  favor  of 
ghosts  carry  us  with  them;  but  though 
we  listen  with  interest  to  particular  reci¬ 
tals  of  their  appearance,  it  is  few  who  in 
their  he.arts  believe  them.  If  we  are  to 
do  so  without  having  ourselves  experi¬ 
enced  them,  it  must  be  as  a  pure  matter  of 
trust  in  those  who  allege  they  have  done 
so.  Such  trust,  no  doubt,  mingles  in  all 
our  belief.  The  mass  of  knowledge  in 
most  men  is  supjKirted  more  or  les^  by  re¬ 
liance  u}x)D  others ;  but  it  is  rarely  mere 
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personal  trust.  Miuiy  of  us  are  very  im¬ 
perfectly  actpiiiiuted  with  the  chain  of ! 
reasoning  and  calculation  which  convinces  I 
that  an  eclipse  will  occur  at  a  given  ino-  j 
ment ;  but  we  know  the  kind  of  know- 1 
ledge  on  which  it  dejiends — we  exercise  j 
ourselves,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  the  j 
same  faculties  are  those  by  which  others  j 
have  attained  to  this  result,  and  wc  know  j 
too  that  among  all  competent  persons  who  I 
do  examine  the  question  there  is  an  abso- , 
lute  coincidence  of  opinion.  It  is  a  matter  j 
which  has  received  great  corroboration  ;  j 
but  more  than  this,  it  is  in  its  nature  ca-  j 
pable  of  unlimited  corroboration,  for  every  i 
man  m.ay  if  he  chooses  test  its  truth  for  I 
himself.  Our  confidence  in  such  a  case  I 
is  not  so  much  trust  in  men,  as  faith  in  | 
the  capacity  for  right  working  of  the  hu-  1 
man  mind.  It  is  one  thing  to  rely  u|»on  ' 
another  jK?rson  for  the  truth  of  a  certain  i 
fact,  it  is  another  to  be  dependent  upon  ' 
him  for  its  truth.  We  trust  him  just  be-  : 
cause  we  are  not  dependent  on  the  sole  1 
evidence  of  his  assertion,  because'  there  is  j 
other  evidence  if  we  choose  to  seek  it.  I 
In  the  inverse  proportion,  as  facts  are  ' 
permanent  or  repeated  under  circumstan- , 
ces  open  to  varied  observation,  and  as 
they  are  capable  of  exjierimental  test,  does 
our  belief  in  them  depend  on  individual 
human  trustworthiness.  Tliough  I  may 
have  never  seen  the  sea,  I  believe  in  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  on  different 
grounds  to  those  on  which  I  believe  in  a 
remarkable  meteor  which  my  neighbor 
tells  me  he  saw  at  ten  o’clock  last  night. 
My  belief  in  the  latter  depends  almost 
entirely  on  my  personal  confidence  in  my 
neighbor ;  not  quite  entirely  so,  because 
others  may  have  seen  it ;  his  statement  is 
ojk;!!  at  least  to  corroboration  or  refuta¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  know  from  other  sources  that 
such  things  are  not  uncommon.  When, 
however,  he  tells  me  he  saw  a  ghost,  that 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  his  grandmother 
stood  by  his  bedside  in  a  shattered  cot¬ 
tage-bonnet  or  otherwise,  I  am  absolutely 
dependent  on  his  veracity  and  powers  of 
accurate  observation  ;  and  by  veracity  we 
mean  to  8j)ecify,  not  unwillingness  to  tell 
a  lie,  but  all  the  moral  and  mental  cha¬ 
racteristics  Avhich  enable  a  man  to  trans¬ 
mit  correctly  to  another  mind  his  own  ex- 
)orionce — characteristics  which  those  who 
lave  had  any  exi>erieucc  in  collecting 
evidence  will  admit  to  be  rare.  Hut  this 
position  of  ab.solute  reliance  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  professes  to  have  seen  it,  is 


the  highest  certainty  we  can  attain  to  of 
the  existence  of  a  ghost.  For  ourselves, 
we  rarely  think  it  worth  Avhile  to  ask  any 
one  if  he  has  seen  a  ghost ;  we  content 
ourselves  with  inquiring.  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  person  who  has  seen  a  ghost  ?  It 
is  rarely  indeed  that  you  can  get  one  of 
these  stories  at  first  hand.  They  are  al¬ 
most  always  exposed  to  the  chances  of 
error  which  accumulate  in  all  secondary 
evidence,  from  imperfect  recital,  imper¬ 
fect  comprehension,  imperfect  memory, 
and  imperfect  truthfulness ;  all  swayed 
one  way  by  love  of  the  marvelou.s,  and  the 
still  more  deeply-rooted  human  passion, 
love  of  a  good  story.  A  man  who  has 
seen  a  ghost  has  good  evidence  to  go  on. 
A  man  who  hears  the  account  of  a  trust- 
Avorthy  man  Avho  says  he  has  seen  a  ghost, 
has  evidence  more  or  less  reliable ;  but  a 
man  Avho  reads  in  a  book  that  an  unknoAvn 
person,  X,  appeared  to  an  unknown  per¬ 
son,  Y,  what  evidence  has  he  ? 

Take  as  an  instance  of  the  sort  of  testi¬ 
mony  Ave  are  generally  dependent  on  in 
ghost-stories,  and  of  the  Avay  in  Avhich 
they  are  retailed,  the  following  brief  an¬ 
ecdote  from  Mrs.  CroAve's  book : 

“  The  American  case — I  have  omitted  to  AA  ritc 
doAATi  the  name  of  the  place,  and  forget  it — was 
that  of  a  mother  and  son.  She  was  also  a 
highly  respectable  person,  and  was  described  to 
i  me  as  perfectly  trustworthy  by  one  who  knew 
her.  She  was  a  widow,  and  had  one  son,  to 
i  whom  she  was  extremely  attached.  He,  how- 
;  eA’er,  disappeared  one  day,  and  she  never  could 
!  learn  what  had  become  of  him ;  she  always 
;  .said  tliat  if  she  did  but  know  his  fate  she  should 
i  be  happier.  At  length  when  he  had  been  dead 
a  considerable  time,  her  attention  was  one  day, 
whilst  reading,  attracted  by  a  slight  noise,  which 
I  induced  her  to  look  round,  and  she  saw  her  son, 
dripping  with  Avater,  and  with  a  sad  expression 
,  of  countenance.  The  features!,  however,  pre- 
!  sently  relaxed,  and  thev  assumed  a  more  pleas- 
I  ing  aspect  before  he  disappeared.  From  that 
I  time  she  ceased  to  grieve,  and  it  was  subse- 
I  quently  ascertained  that  the  young  man  had  run 
I  away  to  sea ;  but  no  more  was  known  of  him. 

^  Certain  it  wa.s,  however,  that  she  attributed  her 
I  recovered  tranipiillity  to  having  seen  her  son  as 
'  above  luurated.” 

Now  in  this  case  Ave  arc  dependent  on 
!  the  .accuracy,  1,  of  the  author  ;  2,  of  her 
informant ;  3,  of  the  respectable  widow. 
We  have  no  grounds  for  impugning  it  in 
j  any  of  these  cases ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  practically  not  easy  to  place 
implicit  confidence  in  the  perfect  accu¬ 
racy  of  three  uuknoAvn  persons,  and  iuac- 
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curacy  in  any  one  of  them  destroys  the  [ 
story*  If  Mrs.  Crowe  were  to  tell  one  of  | 
us  in  print  that  a  person  had  informed  her  j 
that  he,  the  informant,  had  been  told  by 
a  trustworthy  American  widow  that  in 
a  certain  place  was  buried  a  crock  of  gold, 
say  £1000  worth,  to  be  had  for  the  | 
fetching  —  would  this  induce  a  rush  of, 
readers  across  the  Atl.antic?  Would  any 
single  person  be  found  credulous  enougI> 
to  set  the  probahility  of  success  in  such  ' 
an  enterprise  against  the  certainty  of  sea- ' 
sickness?  We  apprehend  not.  And  as 
a  slight  specimen  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
Mrs.  Crowe’s  mind,  we  may  obserye  that 
this  story  is  cited  to  ju’oye  that  persons 
reaj)pcar  .at  periods  some  distance  from 
their  deaths.  Hut  if  nothing  was  eyer 
heard  of  the  young  man,  how  it  is  known 
th.at  he  died  a  considerable  time  before  he 
ai>peared  to  his  mother  ? 

The  evidence,  however,  for  this  class 
of  phenomena  rests,  as  Mrs.  Crowe  very  ' 
properly  urges,  not  on  any  one  story,  but  j 
on  the  general  consent  of  many.  We  i 
may  take  exception  to  every  single  in- ; 
stance,  and  not  find  one  supported  hy 
evidence  sufficiently  unimpugnable  to  en¬ 
title  it  to  claim  our  positive  belief ;  but 
there  rennains  the  indisputable  fact  that 
an  immense  number  of  persons,  under 
very  various  circumstances,  and  at  very 
various  times,  have  professed  to  see  cer¬ 
tain  unusual  appearances  which  have  a 
great  deal  in  common.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  they  were  all  either  false  or  mistaken. 
That  there  is  a  certain  body  of  idienomena 
M-hich  have  been  explained,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  by  the  theory  of 
ret'ennntf,  or  ghosts,  no  one  can  doubt. 
But  these  phenomena  have  not  hitherto 
been  .ascertained  w’ith  sufficient  exactitude 


cupy  us.  As  it  is,  we  can  afford  to  wait 
until  it  forces  itself  upon  our  notice. 

Prophetic  dreams  and  second-sight 
have  this  advant.agc — or  disadvantage,  as 
the  case  m.ay  be — over  ghostly  phenomena, 
that  in  those  rare  and  exceptional  cases 
in  which  they  are  clearly  made  known 
before  the  event,  there  Is  something  to 
test  them  by.  But  the  correspondence 
between  a  prophecy  and  its  fulfillment  Is 
not  in  general  a  very  trustworthy  matter. 
To  m.ake  them  exactly  coincide  is  at  once 
I  the  easiest  and  most  effective  M’ay  of  nar¬ 
rating  them.  Who  cares  to  remember 
I  the  discrepancies,  esjiecially  when  they 
I  sjioil  every  thing?  We  doubt  Mhether 
!  coincidence  would  not  bear  the  whole 
I  burden  of  jirojthetic  dreams,  if  we  could 
have  them  fairly  before  us.  If  we  con- 
siiler  how  many  dreams  each  of  us  dreams 
every  night,  and  how  imuiy  millions  of  us 
there  are  .all  dreaming  together  in  this 
London  only,  it  would  be  strange  if  we 
never  anticip.ated  .any  events.  The  old 
•pieslion  has  been  set  aside  by  zealous 
believers,  but  remains  as  much  in  point 
.as  ever :  Where  are  the  unfulfilled  pro¬ 
phecies,  and  what  proportion  do  they  bear 
to  the  fulfilled  ones?  Often  the  finest 
*  basis  for  a  wondrous  tale  is  spoiled  by  the 
pei-verscness  of  the  sequence.  We  lately 
saw  a  lady  in  her  usual  health,  whose 
landlady  and  her  son  had  both  dreamed 
the  same  dream,  tluat  she  lay  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  in  her  coffin ;  and  in  passing 
through  one  mouth  only,  the  story  assum¬ 
ed  the  dimensions  of  each  of  them  having 
dreamed  it  three  times  the  same  night. 
Less  than  this  would  have  served  for  a 
triumph.ant  case  of  prophecy.  Thus  in 
Mrs.  Crowe’s  book  a  gentleman  and  his 
bailiff  dream  that  a  corner  of  the  house 


to  give  us  data  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  they  involve.  It  is  as  Dr.  .Tohn- 
son  said  of  the  propriety  of  wearing  night¬ 
caps — we  do  not  know,  and  perluips  no 
man  at  any  time  will  ever  know,  whether 
ghosts  exist  or  not.  llapjiily  it  is  not  a 
iractical  question.  Mrs.  C’rowe,  indeed, 
las  a  ghost  (a  Gennan  one)  who  drinks 
beer ;  an  invisible  hand  raises  the  jug  and 
the  beer  flows  out,  disa[»pearing  ere  it 
reaches  the  floor  in  the  region,  at  once 
diaphanous  and  opaque,  of  a  ghostly 
stomach.  Vitleat  qnafitum;  but  were 
such  ghosts  common,  as  by  the  kindly 
arrangement  of  Providence  they  are  not, 
the  subject  would  indeed  be  one  to  oc- 


was  blown  off,  (we  are  not  told  whether 
it  was  a  windy  night,  and  they  had  cause 
for  anxiety  about  the  house.)  However, 
the  prophecy  is  fulfilled  by  the  gentleman’s 
death  soon  after,  and  would  have  been 
equally  well  fulfilled  by  his  marrying  a 
Quaker.  The  following  singular  instance 
of  bad  taste  in  the  narrator,  and  bad  pro¬ 
phecy  in  the  dreamer,  is  quoted  by  Mrs. 
j  Crowe  as  “  a  very  curious  allegorical 
dream.”  It  is  dated,  “  Wooer’s  -  Aliev 
I  Cottage,  Dunfermline  -  in  -  the  -  Woods, 
j  Monday  morning,  Slst  May,  1847. 

I  “  Dkaii  Mrs.  Crowe  ;  That  dream  of  my 
j  mother’s  was  as  follows :  She  stood  in  a  lonp, 
dark,  empty  gallery ;  on  her  one  side  was  my 
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father,  and  on  the  other  my  eldest  sister,  I 
Amelia  ;  then  myself,  and  Ihc  rest  of  the  family  ' 
according  to  their  ages.  At  the  foot  of  the  j 
h«ll  sto^  my  youngest  sister,  Alexes,  and  ' 
above  her  my  sister  Catherine — a  creature,  by  | 
the  w;»y,  in  person  and  mind  more  like  an  angel  j 
of  heaven  than  an  inhabitant  of  earth.  We 
all  stood  silent  and  motionless.  At  last  It  en¬ 
tered — the  unimagined  something  that,  casting  i 
its  grim  shadow  before,  had  enveloped  all  the  | 
trivialities  of  the  preceding  dream  in  the  i 
stifling  atmosphere  of  terror.  It  enten*d,  | 
stealthily  descending  the  three  steps  that  led  : 
from  the  entrance  down  into  the  chamber  of  I 
horror ;  and  my  mother It  was  Death.  He  \ 
vssjR  dwarfish,  bent,  and  shriveled.  He  carried  ; 
on  his  shoulder  a  heavy  axe ;  and  had  come,  | 
she  thought,  to  destroy  ‘  all  her  little  ones  at  j 
one  fell  swoop.’  On  the  entrance  of  the  shape, 
my  sister  Alexes  leapt  out  of  the  rank,  inter¬ 
posing  herself  between  him  and  my  mother. 
He  raised  his  axe,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  Cathe¬ 
rine  ;  a  blow  which,  to  her  horror,  my  mother 
could  not  intercept,  though  she  had  snatche<l  ; 
up  a  three-legged  stool,  the  sole  furniture  of  the 
apartment,  fur  that  pur]>o6e.  She  could  not,  i 
she  felt,  fling  the  stool  at  the  figure  without  ! 
destroying  Alexes,  who  kept  shooting  out  and  i 
in  l)etween  her  and  the  gha.stly  thing.  She 
tried  in  vain  to  scream ;  she  be.sought  my 
father  in  agony  to  avert  the  impending  stroke  i 
but  he  did  not  hear,  or  did  not  heed  her,  and  j 
stoo<l  motionless  as  in  a  trance.  Down  came  ! 
the  axe,  and  poor  Catherine  fell  in  her  blocMl, 
cloven  to  ‘  the  white  halse  bane.’  Again  the  ! 
axe  was  lifted  by  the  inexorable  shadow  over  i 
the  head  of  my  brother,  who  stood  next  in  the  | 
line.  Alexes  had  somewhere  di.sappeare<l  be- 1 
hind  the  ghastly  visitant ;  and,  with  a  scream,  | 
my  mother  flung  the  footstool  at  his  head.  He  1 
vanished,  and  she  awoke.  This  dream  left  on  | 
my  mother’s  mind  a  fearful  apprehension  of  im¬ 
pending  misfortune,  ‘which  would  not  pass  I 
away.’  It  was  murder  she  feared;  and  her! 
suspicions  were  not  allayed  by  the  discovery  i 
that  a  man — some  time  before  discarded  by  iny 
father  for  bad  conduct,  and  with  whom  .she  had 
somehow  associated  the  Death  of  her  ilream — 
had  been  lurking  about  the  place,  and  sleeping 
in  an  adjoining  outhoU'C  on  the  night  it  oc¬ 
curred,  and  for  some  nights  previous  and  subse¬ 
quent  to  it  Her  terror  increa.scd ;  sleep  for¬ 
sook  her;  and  every  night,  when  the  house 
was  still,  .she  arose  and  stole,  sometimes  with  a 
candle,  sometimes  in  the  dark,  from  room  to 
room,  listening,  in  a  sort  of  waking  nightmare, 
for  the  breatinng  of  the  assassin,  who  she  im¬ 
agined  was  lurking  in  .some  one  of  them.  This 
could  not  la.st.  She  reasoned  with  herself ;  but 
her  terror  became  intolerable,  and  she  related 
her  dream  to  my  father,  who  of  course  called 
her  a  fool  for  her  pains — whatever  might  be  his 
real  opinion  of  the  matter.  Three  months  had 
elapsed,  when  we  children  were  all  of  us  seized 
with  scarlet  fever.  My  sister  Catherine  died 
almost  immediately — sacrificed,  as  my  mother 
in  her  miserj*  thought,  to  her  (my  mother’s) 


over-anxiety  for  Alexes,  whose  danger  seemed 
more  imminent.  The  dream-prophecy  was  in 
part  fulfilled.  I  also  was  at  death’s  door — given 
up  by  the  doctors,  but  not  by  my  mother :  she 
was  confident  of  my  recovery ;  hut  for  my 
brother,  who  was  scarcely  considered  in  danger 
at  all,  but  on  whose  head  she  had  seen  the 
visionary  axe  impending,  her  fears  were  great ; 
for  she  could  not  recollect  whether  the  blow 
had  or  had  not  descetided  when  the  spectre 
vanished.  My  brother  recovered,  but  relapse*!, 
and  barely  escaped  with  life ;  but  Alexes  did 
not.  For  a  year  and  ten  months  the  poor  child 
lingered  ;  ami  almost  every  night  I  had  to  sing 
her  a.sleep;  often,  I  rememlKjr,  through  bitter 
tears — for  1  knew  she  was  dying,  ami  1  lov<jd 
her  the  more  as  she  wasted  away.  I  held  her 
little  hand  as  she  die<l ;  1  followcnl  her  to  the 
grave — the  last  thing  that  I  have  hred  oncaith. 
And  the  dream  was  fnl Jilted .  Truly  and  sin¬ 
cerely  yours,  J.  Noel  Paton.” 

We  quote  this  piece  of  vulg.-ir^tml  affect¬ 
ed  writing  only  as  a  .specimen  of  the  way 
in  which  prophecies  may  be  and  are  got 
up.  People  have  a  sort  of  vanity  in  being 
sup|)osed  to  Ik*  more  close  to  what  is 
supernatJiral  than  their  fellows.  To  have 
a  relation  to  a  ghost,  or  to  have  dreamed 
an  anticipatory  dream,  is  in  its  way  a  dis¬ 
tinction,  an<l  makes  one  a  subject  of  inter¬ 
est.  People  who  in  the  Imttom  of  their 
hearts  don’t  believe  in  their  ghosts,  are 
not  unwilling  that  others  should  do  so ; 
and  by  alhrining  occurrences  within  your 
exjKJiience  of  which  a  ghost  is  the  com¬ 
mon  explanation,  and  denying  your  belief 
in  it,  you  are  distinguished  at  once  for 
your  adventure  an<l  your  strength  of 
mind.  Nothing  makes  even  an  unbeliever 
so  sore  as  to  throw'  doubts  on  Ids  own 
ghost-story ;  the  surest  way  to  bring  it 
out  in  strong  relief  is  to  suggest  explana¬ 
tions,  which  are  always  met  by  appropriate 
facts  ;  so  th.at  the  crevices  by  which  doubt 
may  creep  in  are  gradually  filled  up,  and 
the  narrator  very  soon  conscientiously 
believes  his  narrative  in  its  amended 
form.  Of  “  that  dream  ”  we  have  only 
to  observe  that,  according  to  it,  Catherine 
ought  to  have  met  w  ith  a  violent  death ; 
that  whether  “  my  brother  ”  survived  or 
j  not,  the  propliecy  w.as  equally  fulfilled 
I  and  unfulfilled,  and  that  Alexes  ought  to 
;  have  escaped.  The  dream  suggested 
j  murder  to  the  mother,  and  by  a  particular 
man.  lie,  however,  does  not  murder  any 
I  of  the  children  ;  but  three  months  after, 
i  Catherine  dies  of  scarlet  fever,  the  bro¬ 
ther  recovers  from  it,  and  Alexes  dies  in  a 
j  year  and  ten  months.  A  similar  liberality 
I  of  interjiretation  would  supply  any  num- 
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ber  of  fulfilled  prophecies.  There  are, 
however,  douhtle.S8  much  completer 
stories  than  these,  w’here  the  minutest  de¬ 
tails  have  been  found  or  made  to  corre¬ 
spond  ;  and  there  are  the  stories  of  Scot- 
tLsh  second-sight,  of  which  Dr.  Ferriar 
gives  one  or  two  singular  instances, 
vouching  for  their  accuracy  without  giv¬ 
ing  any  explanation  of  them.  Of  his 
often-referred-to  work  it  is  impossible  not 
to  observe,  that  it  contrasts  strongly  with 
its  pretensions  ;  and  that  the  fact  of  spec¬ 
tral  illusions  does  not  meet  many  of  the 
cases  he  himself  adduces. 

Doubtless  there  is  a  border-land  of  mat¬ 
ter  and  spirit,  in  which  lies  at  once  the 
most  perplexing  and  the  most  interesting 
field  of  liuinan  investigation.  That  the 
phenomena  arc  most  difficult  of  observa¬ 
tion,  the  evidence  of  facts  extremely  pre¬ 
carious  and  unreliable,  and  especially  hard 
to  value,  are  only  reasons  why  the  scrutiny 
should  be  most  searching,  and  the  inquiry 
conducted  with  the  utmost  deliberation 
and  caution.  In  many  of  these  subjects 
the  temperament  best  fitted  to  judge  of 
the  phenomena  is  the  one  least  fitted  to 
experience  them  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  M'hose  nature  adapts  them  to  throw 
light  by  their  own  experience  on  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  body  and  spirit,  and  the  more  re¬ 
condite  and  exce]>tionul  working  of  the 
human  faculties,  are  generally  very  ill- 
suited  to  form  correct  opinions  upon  the 
phenomena  they  exhibit.  If  there  was  ever 
a  man  who  combined  the  two  necessary 
conditions,  it  was  Swedenborg.  A  man  of 
vast  intellect,  trmned  in  scientific  investi¬ 
gation,  became  the  prophet  of  a  special 
revelation.  Hut  not  even  he  could  exer¬ 
cise  his  judgment  upon  a  side  of  his 
character  so  difterent.  There  are  sets  of 


facts  which  demand  a  more  searching  and 
persevering  investigation  than  they  have 
yet  received,  either  that  they  may  finally 
be  disposed  of  as  false,  or  reduced  to 
scientific  order.  Such  are  the  appearance 
of  ghosts,  the  power  of  second-sight,  of 
clairvoyance,  and  other  phenomena  of 
magnetism  and  mesmerism  ;  the  nature  of 
sleep  and  dreams,  of  spectral  illusions,  (in 
themselves  a  decisive  proof  that  the  sense 
of  sight  may  be  fully  experienced  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  eye ;)  the  limits  and 
W'orking  of  mental  delusions  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  excitement.  But  these  things  have 
little  interest  for  the  mass  of  scientific 
minds ;  they  are  at  once  remote  from 
their  sympathies,  and  irritating  from  the 
way  in  which  they  elude  the  intellect — 
used  only  to  grapple  with  definite,  exactly 
ascertainable  minutiae  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  scornful  apathy  on  the  one  side,  and 
visible  enthusiasm,  delusion,  and  impos¬ 
ture  pn  the  other,  will  long  leave  these 
and  similar  questions  in  a  state  Avhich 
makes  a  suspended  judgment  the  wisest 
attitude  for  those  W'ho  have  no  special  call 
or  opportunity  for  such  investigations, 
and  justifies  the  mass  of  men  in  coming  to 
no  conclusion  whatever  about  them.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  wise,  because  a  real, 
ignorance ;  and  it  wouhl  be  well  if  we 
were  not  always  so  ridiculously  ready 
with  our  “  because.”  Those  who  do  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  this  class  of  inquiries 
will  do  well  to  remember  Lord  Bacon’s 
warning  on  a  similar  subject,  that  “  who¬ 
soever  shall  entertain  high  and  v3jx>rous 
imaginations,  instead  of  a  sober  and  la¬ 
borious  inquiry  of  truth,  shall  beget  hopes 
and  beliets  of  strange  and  impossible 
shapes.” 

(to  ue  continued.) 
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Mk.  Baii.ky  is  a  writer  of  great  acute¬ 
ness.  His  power  of  analysis  is  such  as  few 
men  possess ;  and  the  terms  in  which  his 
distinctions  are  expressed  are  carefully'  se- 

•  LetUra  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 
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Icctcd,  and  give  his  meaning  with  great 
precision.  He  is  thoroughly  conversant  ' 
with  the  Scotch  school  of  metaphysicians, 
i  and  has  studied  the  jdiilosophy  of  Kant 
j  and  of  other  Germans  with  good  effect. 
We  are  not  sure  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Dr.  Reid  is  so  great  as  he 
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seems  to  suppose  ;  and  we  greatly  admire 
the  rational  tone  by  which  his  specula¬ 
tions  are  pervaded.  There  are  three  sec¬ 
tions  in  this  volume  on  “The  Prominent 
Characteristics  of  German  Philosophy  and 
their  Causes,”  which  our  readers  will  find 
well  worthy  of  an  attentive  roa<ling.  The 
drift  of  these  sections  ntay  be  inferred 
from  the  following  passage : 

“You  will,  I  think,  afpree  with  me  that  the 
tone  of  lirernian  Philosophy  does  not,  generally 
81>eaking,  harmonize  with  the  English  under¬ 
standing,  and  is  even  decidedly  r(>pugnant  to  it. 
Largely  as  the  philosophy  in  question  appears 
to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  our  Continental 
neighbors,  and  chimed  in  with  their  train  of 
thought,  it  has  found  few  cordial  followers  here ; 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  search  for  the  source  of 
this  dissonance  and  antipathy. 

“  The  principal  causes  of  the  mysticism,  ob¬ 
scurity,  vagueness,  and,  I  may  add,  extrava¬ 
gance,  which,  in  the  estimation  of  most  English¬ 
men,  and,  I  must  frankly  declare,  in  my  own, 
characterize  the  speculations  of  (lemian  philo¬ 
sophers,  and  repel  many  of  us  from  the  study 
of  their  works,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  following : 

“  1.  Regarding  perception  through  the  organs 
of  sense  as  something  to  be  analyz^,  explained, 
or  accounted  for,  instead  of  considering  it  as  a  I 


primary  fact  of  consciousness,  the  only  possible 
explanation  in  relation  to  it  being  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  physical  conditions  on  which  it  de¬ 
pends. 

“  2.  Personifying  what  are  usually  termed  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  even  what  may  be 
calleil  ‘mental  incidents,’  and  treating  them  as 
distinct  entities. 

“  3.  Treating  in  a  similar  way  tlie  ab.strac- 
tions,  generalizations,  and  other  expedients  of 
language  relating  to  the  objects  and  events  of 
the  material  world. 

“4.  Adducing  imagery  or  fictitious  events  as 
facts,  Ronietinies  in  explanation  of  realities,  and 
sometimes  in  explanation  of  other  fictions — a 
practice  which  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  before-mentioned  errors,  although  frequently 
the  result  of  ditl’erent  circumstances,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  unbridled  spirit  of  hypotliesis.’’ — 
Pp.  130,  131. 

]  These  are  not  statements  lightly  made. 

I  The  pages  which  follow  show  the  grounds 

I  of  this  judgment.  We  e^n  not  now  go 
further  into  Mr.  Hailey’s  volume.  We 
coniniend  it  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
accustomed  to  thought  on  subjects  of  this 
nature.  It  is  a  book  designed  for  such 
readers,  and  such  readers  will  not  bestow 
their  attention  upon  it  in  vain. 


From  Titae. 
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W0LVK8  are  numerous  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  SultanjKior,  and,  indeed,  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  Goomtee  river, 
among  the  ravines  that  intersect  them  ; 
and  a  great  many  children  are  carried  off 
by  them  from  towns,  villages,  and  camps. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  catch  them, 
.and  hardly  any  of  the  Hindu  population, 
save  those  of  the  very  lowest  class  who 
live  a  A’agrant  life,  and  bivouac  in  the 
jungles,  or  in  the  suburbs  of  towms  .and 
villages,  will  attempt  to  catch  or  kill 
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them.  All  other  Hindus  have  a  supersti- 
j  tious  dread  of  destroying  or  even  injuring 
them ;  and  a  village  community  within 
the  boundary  of  whose  hands  a  drop  of 
wolfs  blood  has  fallen,  believes  itself 
doomed  to  de.struction.  The  class  of  little 
vagrant  communities  .above  mentioned, 
who  have  no  superstitious  dread  of  de¬ 
stroying  any  living  thing,  eat  jackals  and 
[  .all  kinds  of  reptiles,  and  c.atch  all  kinds  of 
anirnahs,  either  to  feed  upon  themselves, 
or  to  sell  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  or 
hunt  them. 

Hut  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  very 
seldom  c.atch  wolves,  though  they 
know  all  their  dens,  and  could  easily  dig 
them  out  as  they  dig  out  other  animals. 
This  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  profit 
which  they  make  by  the  gold  and  silver 
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bmcelets,  necklacoH,  and  other  ornaments 
worn  by  the  children  whom  the  wolves 
carry  to  their  dens  and  devour,  and  are 
left  at  the  entrance  of  their  dens.  A 
party  of  these  men  lately  brought  to  our 
camp  alive,  a  very  large  hyiena,  which 
was  lot  loose  and  hunted  down  by  the 
KurojK*an  officers,  and  the  clerks  of  my 
office.  One  of  the  officers  asked  them 
whether  this  was  not  the  reason  why 
they  did  not  bring  wolves  to  cani[),  to  be 
hunted  down  in  the  same  w.ay,  since  offi¬ 
cers  would  give  more  for  brutes  that  ate 
children,  than  for  such  as  ted  only  on 
dogs  or  carrion.  They  dared  not  deny, 
though  they  were  iishamed  or  afraid  to 
acknowledge  that  it  w.as.  I  have  myself 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  reason,  and  that 
they  do  make  a  good  deal  in  this  way 
from  the  children’s  ornaments,  which  they 
find  at  the  entrance  of  wolves’  dens.  In 
every  part  of  India,  a  great  number  of 
children  are  every  day  murdered  for  the 
sake  of  their  ornaments,  .and  the  fearful 
examples  that  come  daily  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  parents,  and  the  injunctions  of 
the  civil  authonties,  are  unavailing  against 
this  desire  to  see  their  young  children 
decked  out  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments. 

There  is  now  at  Sultanpoor  a  boy  who 
was  found  alive  in  a  wolf’s  den,  near 
Chandour,  about  ten  miles  from  Sultan¬ 
poor,  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago.  A 
troo|K}r,  sent  by  the  native  governor  of 
the  district  to  Chandour,  to  demand  pay¬ 
ment  of  some  revenue,  tvas  passing  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  near  Chaudour, 
about  noon,  when  he  saw  a  large  female 
wolf  leave  her  pen,  followed  by  three 
whelps  and  a  little  boy.  The  bov  went 
on  all-fours,  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  best 
jiossible  terms  with  the  old  dam  and  the 
three  whelps,  and  the  mother  seemed  to 
guard  all  four  with  equal  care.  They  all 
went  down  to  the  river  and  drank,  with¬ 
out  perceiving  the  trooper,  who  sat  upon 
his  horse  watching  them.  As  soon  as 
they  were  about  to  turn  back,  the  trooper 
pushed  on  to  cut  off  .and  secure  the  boy  ; 
but  he  ran  .as  fast  as  the  whelps  couhl, 
and  kept  up  with  the  old  one.  The 
ground  w.as  uneven,  and  the  trooper’s 
horse  could  not  overtake  them.  They  all 
entered  the  den,  and  the  trooper  assem¬ 
bled  some  jieople  from  Chandour  wdth 
pickaxes,  and  dug  into  the  den.  When 
they  had  dug  in  about  six  or  eight  feet, 
the  old  wolf  bolted  with  her  three  whelps 
and  the  boy.  The  trooper  mounted  and 
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pursued,  followed  by  the  fleetest  young 
men  of  the  party ;  and  .os  the  ground  over 
which  they  had  to  fly  was  more  even,  he 
headed  them,  and  turned  the  whelps  and 
boy  back  u|)on  the  men  on  foot,  who  se¬ 
cured  the  boy,  and  let  the  old  dam  and 
her  three  cubs  go  on  their  way. 

They  took  the  boy  to  the  village,  but 
had  to  tie  him,  for  he  was  very  restive, 
and  struggled  hard  to  rush  into  every 
hole  or  den  they  came  near.  They  tried 
to  make  him  speak,  but  could  get  nothing 
from  him  but  an  angry  growl  or  snarl. 
He  w'as  kept  for  several  d.ay8  at  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  a  large  crowd  assembled  every 
day  to  see  him.  When  a  grown-up  per¬ 
son  came  near  him,  he  became  al.armed, 
and  tried  to  steal  away ;  but  when  a 
child  came  near  him,  he  rushed  .at  it,  with 
a  fierce  snarl  like  th.at  of  a  dog,  and  tried 
to  bite  it.  When  any  cooked  meat  was 
nit  before  him,  he  rejected  it  in  disgust  ; 
)ut  when  .any  raw  meat  w'as  offered,  he 
seized  it  with  avidity,  juit  it  on  the  ground 
under  his  paws,  like  a  dog,  and  ate  it  with 
evident  plea.sure.  He  would  not  let  any 
one  come  near  him  while  he  was  eating, 
but  he  made  no  objection  to  a  dog  coming 
and  sh.ai-ing  his  food  with  him.  The 
troojier  remained  with  him  four  or  five 
(hays,  and  then  returned  to  the  governor, 
leaving  the  boy  in  charge  of  the  Rajah  of 
Hasunjioor.  He  related  all  that  he  had 
seen,  and  the  boy  was  soon  .after  sent  to 
the  European  officer  commanding  the 
First  Regiment  of  Oude  Local  Infantry  at 
Sultanpoor,  C.aptain  Nicholetts,  by  order 
of  the  Rajah  of  Hasunjioor,  who  was  at 
Ch.andour,  and  saw  the  boy  when  the 
trooper  first  brought  him  to  that  vil- 
l.age.  This  account  is  taken  from  the 
Raj.ah’s  own  report  of  wh.at  had  taken 
place. 

Captain  Nicholetts  m.ade  him  over  to 
the  charge  of  his  servants,  ivho  take  great 
c.are  of  him,  but  can  never  get  him  to 
speak  a  word.  He  is  very  inoftensive, 
except  when  teased.  Captain  Nicholetts 
says,  and  will  then  growl  surlily  at  the 
person  who  teases  him.  He  has  come  to 
eat  any  thing  that  is  thrown  to  him,  but 
always  prefers  raw  flesh,  which  he  devours 
most  greedily.  He  will  drink  a  whole 
pitcher  of  butter-milk  when  put  before 
him,  without  seeming  to  draw'  breath. 
He  can  never  be  induced  to  keep  on  any 
kind  of  clothing,  even  in  the  coldest  wea¬ 
ther.  A  quilt  stuffed  with  cotton  was 
given  to  him  when  it  became  very  cold 
25 
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this  season,  but  he  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  I 
ate  a  portion  of  it,  cotton  and  all,  with  his 
bread  every  day.  He  is  very  fond  of 
bones,  particularly  uncooked  ones,  M’hich  ' 
ho  masticates  apparently  with  as  much  ' 
ease  as  meat.  He  has  eaten  half  a  lamb  ' 
at  a  time  without  any  apparent  effort,  | 
and  is  very  fond  of  taking  up  earth  and  ' 
small  stones,  and  eating  them.  His  fe.^- ! 
tures  are  coarse,  and  his  countenance  re-  | 
pulsive ;  and  he  is  very  filthy  in  his 
habits.  He  continues  to  be  fond  of  dogs 
and  jackals,  and  all  other  small  four-foot-  ^ 
ed  animals  that  come  near  him ;  and  al- 1 
ways  allows  them  to  feed  with  him  if| 
he  ha{>i^»ens  to  be  eating  when  they  ap- ; 
proach.  j 

Captain  Nicholetts,  in  letters  dated  the  ; 
14th  and  19th  of  September,  1850,  told 
me  that  the  boy  died  in  the  latter  end  of 
August,  and  that  he  was  never  known  to  ' 
laugh  or  smile:  He  understood  little  of 
what  was  said  to  him,  and  seemed  to  take 
no  notice  of  W'hat  was  going  on  around 
him.  He  formed  no  attachment  for  any 
one,  nor  did  he  seem  to  care  for  any  one. 
He  never  played  with  any  of  the  children 
around  him,  or  seemed  anxious  to  do  so.  | 
When  not  hungry  he  used  to  sit  petting  ' 
and  stroking  a  pareear  or  vagrant  dog, ! 
which  he  used  to  permit  to  feed  out  of  | 
the  same  dish  with  him.  A  short  time  { 
before  his  death.  Captain  Nicholetts  shot  i 
this  dog,  as  he  used  to  eat  the  greater  i 
part  of  the  food  given  to  the  boy,  who  i 
seemed  in  consequence  to  be  getting  thin.  | 
The  boy  did  not  seem  to  care  in  the  least 
for  the  death  of  the  dog.  The  parents 
recognized  the  boy  when  he  was  first 
found.  Captain  Nicholetts  bt'Heves,  but  ' 
when  they  found  him  to  be  so  stupid  and 
insensible,  they  left  him  to  subsist  upon  < 
charity.  They  have  now  left  Ha.sunpoor, ; 
and  the  age  of  the  boy  when  carried  off 
can  not  be  ascertained  ;  but  he  was  to  all  I 
appearance  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age 
when  found,  and  he  lived  about  three  * 
ears  afterwards.  He  used  signs  when 
e  wanted  any  thing,  and  very  few  of 
them  except  wdien  hungry,  and  he  then 
pointed  to  his  mouth.  When  his  food 
was  placed  at  some  distance  from  him,  he 
would  run  to  it  on  all-fours  like  any  four- 
footed  animal ;  but  at  other  times  he 
would  walk  upright  occasionally.  He 
shunned  human  beings  of  all  kinds,  and 
would  never  willingly  remain  near  one. 
To  cold,  heat,  and  rain,  he  appeared  to  be 
indifferent ;  and  he  seemed  to  care  for 


nothing  but  eating.  He  was  very  quiet, 
and  required  no  kind  of  restraint  after 
being  brought  to  Captain  Nicholetts.  He 
had  lived  with  Captain  Nicholetts’  ser¬ 
vants  about  two  years,  and  was  never 
heard  to  s|H‘ak  till  within  a  few  minutes 
of  his  death,  when  he  put  his  hands  to  his 
head,  and  sai<l  “  It  ached,”  and  asked  for 
water  :  he  drank  it,  and  died. 

At  Chupra,  twenty  miles  east  from  Sul- 
tanpoor,  lived  a  cultivator  with  his  wife 
and  son,  who  M-as  then  three  years  of  age. 
In  March,  1843,  the  man  went  to  cut  his 
crop  of  wheat  and  jmlsc,  and  the  woman 
took  her  basket  and  went  with  him  to 
glean,  leading  her  son  by  the  anu.  The 
boy  had  lately  recovered  from  a  severe 
scald  on  the  left  knee,  which  he  got  in 
the  cold  weather,  from  tumbling  into  the 
fire,  at  which  he  had  been  wanning  him¬ 
self  while  his  parents  were  at  work.  As 
the  father  was  reaping,  .and  the  mother 
gleaning,  the  boy  sat  upon  the  gr.a.ss.  A 
!  wolf  rushed  upon  him  suddenly  from  be- 
i  hind  a  bush,  caught  him  up  by  the  loins 
1  and  made  off  with  him  towards  the 
'  ravines.  The  father  was  at  a  distance  at 
the  time,  but  the  mother  followed,  scream¬ 
ing  as  loud  as  she  could  for  assistiuice. 
The  ]K*ople  of  the  village  r.an  to  her  aid, 
but  they  soon  lost  sight  of  the  wolf  and 
his  prey. 

She  l>eard  nothing  more  of  her  boy  for 
six  years,  and  had  in  that  interval  lost 
her  husband.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
two  sipahees  came,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruaiy,  1849,  from  the  town  of  Singramow, 
which  is  ten  miles  from  Chupra,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Khobae  rivulet.  While  they 
sat  on  the  border  of  the  jungle,  which  ex¬ 
tended  down  to  the  stream,  watching  for 
hogs,  which  commonly  come  down  to 
drink  at  that  time  in  the  morning,  they 
saw  there  three  'wolf-cubs  and  a  boy 
come  out  from  the  jungle,  and  go  down 
together  to  the  stream  to  drink.  The 
8ip.ahee8  watched  them  till  they  had 
drunk,  and  were  about  to  return,  when 
they  rushed  tow.ards  them.  All  four  ran 
towards  a  den  in  the  ravines.  The  sipa- 
I  hees  followed  as  fast  as  they  could ;  but 
the  three  cubs  had  got  in  before  the  sipa¬ 
hees  could  come  up  with  them,  and  the 
;  boy  was  half-waj'  in  when  one  of  the 
'  sipahees  caught  him  by  the  him!  leg,  and 
,  drew  him  back.  He  seemed  very  angry 
I  and  ferocious,  bit  at  them,  .and  seized  in 
j  his  teeth  the  barrel  of  one  of  their  guns, 
I  which  they  put  forward  to  keep  him 
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find  shook  it.  They,  however,  secured  | 
iiim,  brought  him  home,  find  ke])t  him  tor 
twenty  days.  Tliey  could  for  that  time 
make  him  eat  nothing  hut  raw  flesh,  and 
they  fed  him  ujhui  hares  and  birds.  They 
found  it  difficult  to  provide  him  with  suf¬ 
ficient  food,  and  took  him  to  the  liar-aar  ! 
in  the  village  of  Koeleepoor ;  and  there  ! 
let  him  go  to  be  fed  by  the  charitable  ! 
people  of  the  place,  till  he  might  be  re¬ 
cognized  and  claimed  by  his  parents.  One  ^ 
maiket-«lay,  a  man  from  the  village  of] 
t'liupra  hapi>oned  to  see  him  in  the  bazaar,  ! 
and  on  his  return  mentioned  the  circum¬ 
stance  to  his  neighbors.  The  poor  culti- ! 
v.ator’s  widow,  on  hearing  this,  asked  him  I 
to  describe  the  l>oy  more  minutely,  when  ^ 
she  fbuinl  that  the  boy  had  the  mark  of  a 
scahl  on  the  left  knee,  and  three  marks  of 
the  teeth  of  an  animal  on  each  side  of  hi.s 
loins.  The  widow  tohl  him  that  her  boy, 
when  taken  off.  had  lately  recoveretl  from 
a  scald  on  the  left  knee,  ami  w.as  seizcil 
by  the  loins  when  the  wolf  took  him  off, 
and  that  the  boy  he  had  seen  must  be  her 
lost  child. 

She  went  off  forthwith  to  the  Koelee 
bazaar,  and,  in  mhlition  to  the  two  marks 
above  described,  discovered  a  third  mark 
on  his  thigh,  with  ivhich  her  child  was 
boni.  She  took  him  home  to  her  village, 
where  he  was  recognized  by  all  her  neigh- 
b<irs.  She  kept  him  for  two  months,  and  | 
all  the  sporting  landholders  in  the  neigh- 1 
liorhood  sent  her  game  for  him  to  feed  j 
upon.  He  continued  to  dip  his  face  in 
the  water  to  drink,  but  he  sucked  in  the  I 
water  ami  did  not  lap  it  up  like  a  dog  or  ' 
wolf.  His  Ihuly  continued  to  smell  offens-  ! 
ivelv.  When  the  mother  went  to  her  ! 
worlv,  the  boy  always  ran  into  the  jungle,  j 
find  she  could  never  get  him  to  speak.  ] 
He  followed  his  mother  for  what  he  could  , 
get  to  eat,  but  showed  no  particular  af-  ’ 
fection  for  her ;  and  she  could  never  bring  j 
herself  to  feel  much  for  him ;  and  after 
two  months,  finding  him  of  no  use  to  her,  i 
and  despfiiring  of  even  making  any  thing 
of  him,  she  left  him  to  the  common  charity 
of  the  village.  He  soon  after  learnt  to 
eat  bread  when  it  ivas  given  him,  and  ate 
whatever  else  he  could  get  during  the 
day,  but  always  went  off  to  the  jungle  at 
night.  He  used  to  mutter  something,  but 
could  never  be  got  to  articulate  any  word 
distinctly.  The  front  of  his  knees  and  el¬ 
bows  had  become  hardened  from  going 
on  all-fours  with  the  wolves.  If  any 
clothes  arc  put  on  him,  he  takes  them  off. 


and  commonly  tears  them  to  pieces  in 
doing  so.  He  still  prefers  raw  fl(*sh  to 
cooked,  .and  feeds  on  carrion  whenever  bo 
c.an  get  it.  The  lioys  of  the  village  arc 
in  the  habit  of  amusing  themselves  by 
c.atching  frogs  and  throwing  them  to  him, 
and  he  catches  and  eats  them.  VV'hena  bul¬ 
lock  dies,  and  the  skin  is  removed,  he  goes 
and  eats  it  like  a  village  dog.  The  boy  is 
still  in  the  village,  and  this  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  of  him  by  the  mother  herself, 
who  still  lives  at  Chupra.*  She  has 
never  experienced  .any  return  of  fiffection 
for  him,  nor  has  he  shown  any  such  feel¬ 
ing  for  her.  Her  story  is  confirmed  by 
all  her  neighbors,  and  by  the  head  land¬ 
holders,  cultivators,  and  shojekeejiers  of 
the  village. 

The  K.ajah  of  Ha.sunpoor  Hundooa  men¬ 
tions,  as  a  fact  within  his  own  knowledge, 
besides  the  others,  tor  the  truth  of  which 
he  vouches,  that,  in  the  ye.ar  1843,  a  lad 
came  to  the  town  of  Hasunpoor,  who  had 
evidently  been  brought  up  by  wolves.  He 
seemed  to  be  twelve  years  of  age  when 
!  he  saw  him — was  very  dark,  and  ate  flesh, 
i  whether  cooked  or  uncooked.  He  had 
:  short  hsiir  all  over  his  bo«ly  when  he  first 
I  came,  but  having,  for  a  time,  as  the  Ka- 
'  jail  states,  eaten  salt  with  his  food,  like 
■  other  human  beings,  the  hair  by  degrees 
disappeared.  He  could  walk,  like  other 
men,  on  his  legs,  but  could  never  be 
taught  to  speak.  He  would  utter  sounds 
like  wild  animals,  and  could  be  m.ade  to 
understand  signs  very  well.  He  used  to 
sit  at  a  bunneea’s  shop  in  the  bazaar,  but 
w.as  at  last  recognizeil  by  his  parents,  and 
taken  off  What  became  of  him  after¬ 
wards  he  knows  not.  The  Hajah’s  state¬ 
ment  regarding  this  lad  is  confirmed  by 
all  the  jieople  of  the  town,  but  none  of 
them  know  what  afterwards  became  of 
him. 

About  the  year  1 84.1,  a  shejiherd  of  the, 
village  of  (xhutkoree,  twelve  miles  west 
from  the  c.antonments  of  Sultanpoor,  saw 
a  boy  trotting  along  upon  all-fours,  by  the 
side  of  a  wolf,  one  morning,  as  he  was  out 
with  his  flock.  With  great  difficulty  he 
caught  the  boy,  who  ran  very  fast,  and 
brought  him  home.  He  fed  him  for 
some  time,  ami  tried  to  make  him  speak, 

I  ‘In  November,  18.50,  Captain  Niclioletta,  on 
I  loavinjr  iho  cantonments  of  Sultanpoor,  where  ho 
'  commanded,  ordered  this  boy  to  bo  sent  in  to  me 
I  with  Ills  motlier,  but  he  got  ulamuHl  on  the  way,  and 
i  ran  to  a  jungle,  lie  will  no  doubt  And  his  way  back 
'  soon  if  ho  livee. 
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and  associate  with  men  or  boys,  but  lie  I 
failed.  He  continued  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  sight  of  men,  but  was  brought  to 
Colonel  Gray,  who  commanded  the  first  : 
Oude  Local  Infantry,  at  Sultanjioor.  He 
and  Mrs.  Gray,  and  all  the  officers  in  cau-  { 
Vuiments,  saw  him  otien,  and  kept  him  I 
for  several  days.  But  he  soon  after  ran  j 
off  into  the  jungle,  w'hile  the  shepherd  | 
was  asleep.  Tlie  sheidierd  afterwards  j 
went  to  reside  in  another  village,  and  1  { 
could  not  ascertain  whether  he  recovered 
the  boy  or  not. 

Zoolfukar  Khan,  a  respectable  land¬ 
holder  of  Bankepoor,  in  the  estate  of  Ha- 
8un|K>or,  ten  miles  east  from  the  Sultan- 
poor  cantouments,  mentions  that  .about 
eight  or  nine  years  ago  a  trooper  came  to 
the  town,  with  a  lad  of  about  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age,  whom  he  bad  rescued  from 
wolves  among  the  ravines  on  the  road ; 
that  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with  him, 
and  left  him  to  the  common  charity  of  the 
village ;  that  be  ate  every  thing  offered  to 
him,  including  bread,  but  before  taking  it 
he  carefully  smelt  at  it,  and  always  pre¬ 
ferred  undressed  me.at  to  every  thing  else ; 
that  he  walked  on  his  legs  like  other  peo¬ 
ple  when  ho  saw  him,  though  there  were 
evident  signs  on  his  knees  aud  elbows  of  i 
his  having  gone,  very  long,  on  all-fours  ; 
and  when  asked  to  run  on  all-fours,  he  | 
used  to  do  so,  and  went  so  fast  that  no 
one  could  overtake  him ;  how  long  he 
had  been  with  the  trooper,  or  how  long  it ! 
took  him  to  learn  to  walk  on  his  legs,  he  ; 
knows  not.  He  could  not  talk,  or  utter 
any  very  articulate  sounds.  He  under¬ 
stood  signs,  and  heard  exceedingly  well, 
and  would  assist  the  cultivators  in  turning 
trespassing  cattle  out  of  their  fields,  when 
told  by  signs  to  do  so.  Boodhoo,  a  Brah¬ 
min  cultivator  of  the  village,  took  care  of 
him,  and  he  remained  with  him  for  three 
months,  when  he  was  claimed  and  taken 
oft'  by  his  lather,  a  shepherd,  who  said  that 
the  boy  was  six  years  old  when  the  wolf 
took  him  off  at  night  some  four  years  be¬ 
fore  ;  he  did  not  like  to  leave  Boodhoo, 
the  Braluuiu,  and  the  father  was  obliged 
to  drag  him  away.  What  became  of  him 
afterwards  be  never  heard.  The  lad  had 
no  hair  upon  his  body,  nor  had  he  any 
dislike  to  wear  clothes,  while  he  saw  him. 
This  statement  was  confirmed  by  the 
people  of  the  village. 

About  seven  years  ago,  a  troojK'r  be¬ 
longing  to  the  king,  and  in  attendance  on 
Kajah  llurdut  Sing  of  Bondee,  alias  Bum- 


notee,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ghagra 
river,  in  the  Bahnaetch  district,  was  pass¬ 
ing  near  a  small  stream  which  flows  into 
that  river,  when  he  saw  two  wolf-cubs 
and  .a  boy  drinking  in  the  stream.  He 
had  a  man  with  him  on  foot,  and  they 
managed  to  seize  the  boy,  who  appeared 
to  be  about  ten  years  of  age.  He  took 
him  up  on  the  pummel  of  his  sa<ldle,  but 
he  was  so  wild  and  fierce,  that  he  tore  the 
trooper’s  clothes,  and  bit  him  severely  in 
several  places,  though  he  had  tied  his 
hands  together.  He  brought  him  to 
Bondee,  where  the  Kajah  had  him  tied  up 
in  his  artillery  gun-shed,  and  gave  him 
:  raw  flesh  to  eat,  but  he  several  times  cut 
I  his  ropes  and  ran  off;  and  after  three 
I  months  the  Kajah  got  tired  of  him,  and 
i  let  him  go.  lie  was  then  taken  by  a 
!  Cashmeeree  mimic,  or  comedian,  {hhau<Q 
who  fed  and  took  care  of  him  for  six 
j  months ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
I  also  got  tired  of  him,  (for  his  habits  were 
I  filthy,)  and  let  him  go  to  wander  .about 
,  the  Bondee  basKuir.  He  one  day  ran  off 
;  with  a  joint  of  meat  from  a  butcher’s 
.  shop,  and  soon  .after  upset  some  things, 

I  in  the  shof)  of  a  fmnneeah,  who  let  fly  an 
arrow  at  him.  The  arrow  penetrated  the 
Imy’s  thigh.  At  this  time  8auao}lah,  a 
Cashmere  merchant  of  ljucknow,  was  at 
Bondee,  selling  some  shawl  goods  to  the 
Kajah,  on  the  occasion  of  his  brother's 
marriage.  He  had  many  servants  uith 
him,  and  among  them,  Janoo,  a  khidmut- 
ghar  lad,  and  an  ohl  sipahee,  named  Kam- 
zan  Khan.  Janoo  took  compassion  u|K>n 
the  ]K)or  boy,  extracted  the  arrow  from 
his  thigh,  had  his  wound  dressed,  ami 
prepared  a  bed  for  him  under  the  mango- 
tree,  where  he  himself  lodged,  but  kept 
him  tied  to  a  tent-pin.  He  would  at  that 
time  eat  nothing  but  raw  flesh.  To  wean 
him  from  this,  Janoo,  with  the  consent  of 
his  ni.aster,  gave  him  rice  and  pulse  to  eat. 
He  rejected  them  for  several  days,  and 
ate  nothing;  but  Janoo  persevered,  and 
by  degrees  m.ade  him  eat  the  balls  which 
he  prepared  for  him  ;  he  was  fourteen  or 
fifteen  days  in  bringing  him  to  do  this. 
The  odor  from  his  Ixxly  was  very  offens¬ 
ive,  and  J.anoo  had  him  rubbed  with 
mustard-seed  soaked  in  water,  after  the 
oil  had  been  taken  from  it,  (khnllee,)  in  the 
hoj>e  of  removing  this  smell.  lie  con¬ 
tinued  this  for  some  months,  and  fed  him 
u{x>n  rice,  pulse,  and  flour  bre.ad,  but  the 
odor  did  not  leave  him.  He  had  har- 
dcuod  marks  upon  his  knees  and  elbows. 
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from  Iiavinp  jOfone  on  all-fourp.  In  about  > 
six  wookn  after  he  had  been  tied  np  tinder 
tlie  tree,  with  a  pood  deal  of  beating  and 
rubbing  of  his  joints  with  oil,  he  was 
made  to  stand  and  walk  u{K)n  his  legs  like 
other  human  lH*inga.  He  was  never  heard 
to  utter  more  than  one  articulate  sound, 
and  that  was  “  Alxiodeea,”  the  name 
of  the  little  daughter  of  the  C'ashinere  j 
mimic,  who  had  treated  him  with  kindness, 
and  for  whom  ho  had  shown  some  kiml 
of  attachment.  In  about  four  months  he 
began  to  understand  and  obey  signs.  He 
was  by  tlu'm  made  to  jmepare  the  hookah, 
put  lighted  charcoal  upon  the  tobacco, 
and  bring  it  to  .Tanoo,  or  present  it  to 
whomsoever  he  pointed  out. 

One  night,  while  the  boy  was  lying 
under  the  tree,  near  .lanoo,  .Tanoo  saw 
two  wolves  come  np  stealthily,  and  smell 
at  the  boy.  They  then  touched  him,  and 
he  got  up,  and,  instead  of  being  frighten¬ 
ed,  the  boy  j)ut  his  hands  gpon  their 
heads,  and  they  began  to  play  with  him. 
They  capered  around  him,  and  he  threw 
straw  and  leaves  at  them.  .Tanoo  tried 
to  drive  them  off,  but  he  could  not,  ainl 
became  much  alarmed  ;  and  he  called  out 
to  the  sentry  over  the  guns,  Meer  Akbur 
Allee^  and  told  him  that  the  wolves  were 
going  to  eat  the  boy.  I  le  replied,  “  ('ome 
away  and  leave  him,  or  they  will  eat  yoti 
also but  when  he  saw  them  begin  to 
play  together,  his  fears  subsided,  and  he 
kept  quiet,  (raining  confidence  by  de-  ' 
grees,  he  drove  them  away ;  but,  after 
going  a  little  distance,  they  returned,  and 
began  to  play  again  with  the  boy.  At 
last  he  succeeded  iu  driving  them  off  al¬ 
together.  The  night  after,  three  wolves 
came,  and  the  boy  and  they  played  to¬ 
gether.  A  few  nights  after,  four  wolves 
c-ame,  but  at  no  time  did  more  than  four 
come.  They  came  four  or  five  times,  and 
.Tanoo  had  no  longer  any  fear  of  them; 
and  he  thinks  that  the  first  two  that  came 
must  have  been  the  two  cubs  with  which 
the  boy  was  first  found,  and  that  they 
were  prevented  from  seizing  him  by  re¬ 
cognizing  the  smell.  They  licked  his 
face  with  their  tongues  as  he  put  his 
hands  on  their  heads. 

Soon  after,  his  master,  Sanaollah,  re¬ 
turned  to  Lucknow,  and  threatened  .Ta¬ 
noo  to  turn  him  out  of  his  service  unless 
he  let  go  the  boy.  He  persisted  in  taking 
the  boy  with  him,  and  his  master  relent¬ 
ed.  He  had  a  string  tied  to  his  arm,  and 
led  him  along  by  it,  and  put  a  bundle  of 


clothes  on  his  head.  As  they  passed  a 
jungle,  the  boy  would  throw  down  the 
bundle,  and  try  to  run  into  the  jungle, 
but  on  being  beaten,  he  would  put  up  his 
hands  in  supplication,  take  uj>  the  bundle, 
atid  go  on  ;  but  he  seemed  soon  to  forget 
the  beating,  and  did  the  same  thing  at  al¬ 
most  every  jungle  they  came  through. 
Hy  degrees  he  Tiecame  quite  docile.  .Ta¬ 
noo  was  one  day,  almut  three  months 
after  their  return  to  Lucknow,  sent  away 
by  his  master  for  a  day  or  two  on  some 
business,  and  before  his  return,  the  boy 
had  run  off,  and  he  could  never  find  him 
again.  About  two  mouths  after  the  boy 
ha<l  gone,  a  women,  of  the  weaver  caste, 
came  wnth  a  letter  from  a  relation  of  the 
^  Rajah,  Hurdut  Sing,  to  Sanaollah,  stating 
that  she  resided  in  the  village  of  Churey- 
rakotra,  on  his  estate,  and  had  had  her 
son,  then  about  four  years  of  age,  taken 
from  her,  about  five  or  six  years  before, 
by  a  wolf;  and,  from  the  description 
which  she  gave  of  him,  he,  the  Rajah’s 
relation,  thought  he  must  be  the  boy 
whom  his  servant,  .T.anoo,  took  away  with 
him.  She  said  that  her  boy  had  two 
marks  upon  him,  one  on  the  chest  of  a 
boil,  and  one  of  something  else  on  the 
forehead  ;  and  as  these  marks  correspond¬ 
ed  precisely  with  those  found  upon  the 
boy,  neither  she  nor  they  had  any  doubt 
that  he  was  her  lost  son.  She  remained 
for  four  months  with  the  merchant  Sana¬ 
ollah,  and  .Tanoo,  his  kidmutghar,  at 
Luckiiow ;  but  the  boy  could  not  be 
fi)und,  and  she  retumed  home,  praying 
that  information  might  be  sent  to  her 
shotild  he  be  discovered.  Sanaollah,  .Ta¬ 
noo,  and  Ramzan  Khan,  are  still  at  Luck¬ 
now,  and  before  me  have  all  three  de¬ 
clared  all  the  circumstances  here  stated 
to  l)e  strictly  true.  The  boy  was  alto¬ 
gether  about  five  months  with  Sanaollah 
and  his  serv'ants,  from  the  time  they  got 
him ;  and  he  had  been  taken  about  four 
months  and  a  half  before.  The  wolf  must 
'  have  had  several  litters  of  whelps  during 
the  six  or  sev'en  years  that  the  boy  was 
with  her.  .Tanoo  further  adds,  that  he, 
after  a  month  or  two,  ventured  to  try  a 
'  waist-band  upon  the  boy,  but  he  often 
tore  it  off  in  distress  or  anger.  After  he 
had  become  reconciled  to  this,  in  about 
‘  two  months,  he  ventured  to  put  on 
him  a  vest  and  a  pair  of  trowsers.  He 
had  great  difficulty  in  making  him  keep 
:  them  on,  w’ith  threats  and  occfisional 
1  beatings.  He  would  disencumber  him- 
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self  of  them  whenever  left  alone,  but  j>nt  • 
them  on  again  in  alarm  when  «li»covere(i ; 
and  to  the  last  often  injured  or  destroyed 
them  by  rubbing  them  against  trees  or  , 
posts,  like  a  boast,  when  any  part  of  his  1 
body  itched.  This  habit  he  could  never  j 
break  him  of.  i 

liajah  Hurdut  Sewae,  who  is  now  in  , 
Lucknow  on  business,  tells  me  (28th  Jan- 1 
uary,  1851)  that  the  sowar  brought  the  ! 
boy  to  IJondee,  and  there  kept  hinj  for  a  j 
short  time,  as  long  as  he  remained ;  but  j 
as  s<x>n  as  he  went  off,  the  boy  came  to  : 
him,  and  he  kept  him  for  throe  months  ;  i 
that  he  appeared  to  him  to  be  twelve  ! 
years  of  age ;  that  he  ate  raw  meat  as  ! 
long  as  he  remained  with  him,  with  evi- 1 
dent  ple.asure,  whenever  it  was  offered  to  j 
him,  but  would  not  touch  the  bread  and  ' 
other  dressed  food  j*ut  btTore  him ;  that ! 
he  went  on  all-fours,  but  would  stand  i 
and  go  awkwardly  on  two  legs  when  ! 
threatened  or  made  to  do  so ;  that  he  | 
seemed  to  understand  signs,  but  could  j 
not  understand  or  utter  a  word  ;  that  he  | 
seldom  attempted  to  bite  any  one,  nor  i 
did  he  tear  the  clothes  that  he  jmt  upon  | 
him  ;  that  Sanaollah,  the  Cashmeeree  mer- 1 
chant,  used  at  that  time  to  come  to  him 
often  with  shawls  for  sale,  and  must  have  j 
taken  the  boy  away  with  him,  but  he  | 
does  not  recollect  h.aving  given  the  boy  i 
to  him.  He  says  that  he  never  himself; 
sent  any  letter  to  Sanaollah  with  the  mo- ! 
ther  of  the  boy,  but  his  brother  or  some  | 
other  relation  of  his  may  have  written  : 
one  for  her.  i 

It  is  remarkable,  that  I  can  discover  no  j 
W’ell-established  instance  of  a  man  who  i 
had  been  nurtured  in  a  wolfs  den  having  I 
been  found.  There  is,  at  Lucknow,  an  old 
man  who  wjis  found  in  the  Oude  Tarae, 
when  a  lad,  by  the  hut  of  an  old  hermit 
who  had  died.  He  is  sup]X)sed  to  have 
been  taken  from  wolvt‘8  by  this  old  her¬ 
mit.  The  trooper  who  found  him  brought  j 
him  to  the  king  some  forty  years  .ago,  and  ! 
he  has  been  ever  since  su}>ported  by  the  ; 
king  oomfortjibly.  He  is  still  called  the  I 
“  wild  man  of  the  woods.”  He  w'as  one  j 
day  sent  to  me  at  my  reejuest,  .and  I  tsilked 
with  him.  HLs  faatures  indicate  him  to  : 
be  of  the  Tharoo  tribe,  who  are  found  i 
only  iu  that  forest.  He  is  very  inoftens- ! 


ive,  but  sjK\aks  little,  .and  that  little  im¬ 
perfectly  ;  and  he  is  still  impatient  of  in¬ 
tercourse  w’ith  his  fellow-men,  particularly 
with  such  as  are  dis|)08ed  to  tejtse  him 
with  questions.  I  asked  him  whether  he 
had  any  recollection  of  having  been  with 
wolves.  He  said,  “  The  wolf  died  long  be¬ 
fore  the  hermit but  he  seemed  to  re¬ 
collect  nothing  more,  and  there  is  no 
mark  on  his  knees  or  elbows  to  indicate 
that  he  ever  went  on  all-fours.  That  he 
was  found  as  a  wild  boy  in  the  forest, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  but  I  do  not  teel 
at  all  sure  that  he  ever  lived  with  wolves. 
From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  I 
should  doubt  whether  any  boy  who  h.ad 
been  many  years  with  wolves,  tip  to  the 
age  of  eight  or  ten,  could  ever  attain  the 
average  intellect  of  man.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  man  who  had  been  sjiared  and 
nurtured  by  tvolves  having  been  fountl ; 
.and,  as  many  l>oys  have  been  recovered 
from  wolves  after  they  had  been  many 
years  with  them,  we  must  conclude,  that 
after  a  time  they  either  die  from  living 
e.vclusively  on  animal  food,  before  they 
attain  the  .age  of  manhood,  or  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  wolves  themselves,  or 
other  beasts  of  jirey,  in  the  jungles,  from 
whom  they  are  unable  to  escape,  li(j;e  the 
wolves  themselves,  from  want  of  the  sanu^ 
speed.  The  wolf  or  wolves,  by  whom 
they  have  been  spared  and  nurtured,  must 
die  or  be  destroyed  in  a  few  years,  and 
other  wolves  m,ay  kill  and  eat  them. 
Tigers  generally  feed  for  two  or  three 
d.ays  u|)on  the  bullock  they  kill,  and  re¬ 
main  all  the  time  when  not  feeding,  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  vicinity.  If  they  found  such 
a  boy  feeding  upon  their  prey,  they  would 
certainly  kill  him,  and  most  likely  eat  him. 
If  such  a  boy  jiassed  such  a  dead  body,  he 
would  certainly  feed  upon  it.  Tigere  often 
spring  upon  and  kill  dogs  and  wolves  thus 
found  feeding  upon  their  prey.  They 
could  more  e.asily  kill  boys,  ami  would 
cert.ainly  be  more  dis()osed  to  eat  them. 
If  the  dead  body  of  such  a  boy  were 
found  any  where  in  the  jungles,  or  on  the 
plains,  it  would  excite  little  interest,  where 
dead  bodies  are  so  often  found  exposed, 
and  so  soon  eaten  by  <logs,  jackals,  vul¬ 
tures,  etc.,  and  would  scarcely  ever  lead 
to  any  particular  inquiry. 
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From  Colburn'i  New  Monthly. 

THE  THU  i\  D  E  R  GUST. 

It  was  a  bright  evening  in  July — not  a  '  asseinblcMl  in  great  force;  they  counted 
cloud  in  the  clear,  blue  sky,  not  a  breath  !  some  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  now  they 
of  air  in  the  heavens,  not  a  leaf  stirring  no  longer  feared  the  press-gang,  but 
on  the  trees — an  evening  when  all  nature  j  wished  to  measiiVe  themselves  with  it. 
seemed  to  [tossessed  of  the  very  spirit  |  They  sang  uproarious  songs,  and  did  all 
of  repose,  which  had  hushed  the  song  of:  they  couhl  to  attract  attention.  About 
the  birds,  the  hum  of  the  summer  insect,  midnight  they  w'cre  gratified  ;  a  desperate 
and  even  given  to  human  voices  a  soft  j  encounter  took  place,  the  parlor,  the 
and  modulated  tone,  such  as  many,  at  i  tajvroom,  the  bar,  all  and  eacli  became 
least,  were  guiltless  of  during  the  toil  and  j  the  scenes  of  fearful  conflict.  But  the 
struggle  of  the  long  working-day.  |  King’s  men  were  overmatched,  driven 

Brightly  and  serenely  the  sun  was  sink-  j  back,  beaten  down  ;  and  Ned  Bruce  was 
ing  to  its  rest,  casting  deei>er  .and  deeper  |  stunned  with  a  crow'bar,  trampled  under 
shadows,  yet  leaving  the  world  no  less  foot,  and  had  his  left  arm  broken.  "NVIien 
fair  than  it  had  been  during  the  dazzling  he  came  to  himself,  the  struggle  had  ceased 
light  of  noon.  Many  scenes,  indeed,  were  ^  — .all  was  utter^darkness ;  he  tried  to  rise, 
rendered  fairer  and  more  attractive  bv  |  but  fell  b.ack  into  a  pool  of  his  own  blood, 
the  gentle  approach  of  evening;  aiul,  I  Half  ati  hour  passed,  and  the  moon  rose, 
perhaps,  none  more  so  than  the  one  to  j  darting  its  uncertain  rays  through  the 
which  I  .am  .about  to  introduce  my  re.a<ler  j  broken  window-panes,  upon  the  sanded 
— thd  white,  thatclied-roofed,  ivy-covered  .  floor,  and  upon  the  pale  face  of  a  dead 
cottage  of  tlie  old  s.ailor,  Edward  Bruce.  |  man.  It  was  the  boat.sw.ain’8  mate,  who 
For  sixty  years  he  had  served  his  conn-  i  had  .accompanied  Bruce  on  his  dangerous 
try,  but  from  w.ant  of  interest  he  still  I  enterprise. 

remained  a  lieutenant,  to  which  ])ost  he  |  Seaton  w.as  a  t.all,  jmwerful  man,  and 

liad  been  promoted  on  the  occasion  of  i  the  rays  of  the  moon  made  him  look 

cutting  out  a  French  sloop  of  war  tmder  '  gigantic.  Ilis  under-lip  he  bad  bitten 
almost  fabulous  difliculties.  Soon  after  |  right  through  in  his  agony ;  his  blue- 
this,  w’hen  the  war  was  at  its  hight  .and  ^  checked  shirt  avas  stiff  with  congealed 
England  wanted  hands  to  man  her  ships,  ;  blood ;  a  knife  bad  found  its  w.ay  to  his 
lie  was  sent  down,  in  charge  of  a  press-  j  heait,  his  right  hand  was  clenched,  and 
gang,  to  the  retired  village  of  Datchley,  i  in  its  gnisp  w.as  a  handful  of  human  hair, 
it  having  been  ascertained  that  many  j  Bruce  gazed  with  horror  uj>on  the 

disguised  seamen  w^ere  lurking  in  its  |  ghastly  features  beside  him,  and,.enfeebled 

vicinity.  1  from  the  effects  of  the  blow'  he  had  him- 

In  tliis  place  he  was  singularly  success- 1  self  received,  fell,  without  sense  or  mo- 
ful.  About  dusk  the  small  ale-house  W'as  '  tion  across  the  dead  body  of  his  old  shijK 
filled  w  ith  dissipated-looking  Quakers  and  j  mate. 

red-faced  clergymen,  (the  favorite  dis- 1  A  long  and  severe  illness  followed,  dur- 
guises  of  the  sons  of  Neptune  at  that  i  ing  which  he  was  carefully  tended  by  the 
period,)  for  the  ale-house  was  a  sort  of  |  village  surgeon  and  his  daughter,  the 
decoy  the  sailors  could  not  resist;  and  i  prettie.st  and — as  Ned  Bruce  soon  began 
thougb  night  after  night  some  were  taken,  j  to  think — the  sw'octest  girl  in  Datchley. 
vet  night  after  night  did  they  fretjuent  it.  j  Before  he  was  quite  recovered  they  were 
Many  a  desperate  struggle  now  took  :  eng.aged  ;  and  four  months  front  the  time 
place  in  its  hitherto  quiet  parlor,  and  |  he  had  l>een  wounded,  they  w'ere  mar- 
many  a  fatal  wound  w'as  here  given  and  j  ried. 

received.  i  Many  years  after,  he  q^uitted  the  navy. 

One  evening  the  disguised  mariners  had  |  and  settled  down  with  bis  wife  and  only 
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(laughter  in  the  cottage  above  mentioned. '  live,  but  took  a  long,  deep  draught  of  the 
Kate  Bruce  was  now  eighteen — far  hand- 1  cool  li(|uid. 

somer  than  her  mother  had  been ;  and  !  “  Will  you  have  some  more  ?”  asked 

the  old  man  would  gaze  almost  with  '  Mrs.  Bruce.  “  If  you  would  like  it,  do 
adoration  on  the  beautiful  face  of  his  child,  not  be  ashamed  to  say  so.” 

or  listen  to  the  soft  tones  of  her  voice  as  j  “No  lady,  I  thank  you - ” 

she  read  aloud  to  him  from  some  favorite  “  Shipmate,”  cried  iiruce,  interrupting 
author,  recalling  the  time  when  his  gentle  him,  “  how  old  are  you  ?” 

[  Susan  had  soothed  in  the  same  way  the  '  “  Nine-and-twenty.  You  start,  sir — I 

tedious  hours  of  suffering  so  many  long  do  not  wonder.  I  look  older,  and  they 
years  ago.  ,  tell  me  I  am  gray.” 

And  now,  on  the  evening  I  have  de-  “They  tell  you  you  are  gray,”  said 
scribed  at  the  commencement  of  my  story,  |  Bruce,  with  astonishment ;  “  don’t  you 
they  were  all  sitting  ‘under  the  green  know  that  you  are  so  ?” 
jKirch  of  their  sunny  home,  the  old  m.an  ;  “  How  should  I  ?”  answered  the 

smoking  his  pipe,  the  mother  at  her  knit- !  stranger,  bitterly.  And,  as  he  spoke,  he 
ting,  and  Katie  reading  aloud  a  stirring  lifed  the  bandage  from  his  eyes.  His 
I  tale  of  the  sea.  '  features  were  handsome,  but  where  his 

“  Who  are  these  ?”  said  the  Latter,  eyes  had  been  were  only  two  white,  sight- 
suddenly  pausing  in  her  task,  as  footsteps  less  orbs ! 

sounded  on  the  gravel  path  of  the  little  The  mother  .and  daughter  could  scarce- 
garden.  ly  suppress  a  scream,  and  even  Bruce 

Bruce  and  his  wife  raised  their  eyes  at ,  shuddered  .as  he  said  : 
the  same  moment,  and  saw,  standing  “  But  how  did  this  hapi)en,  lad  ?  I  Lave 
within  a  few  paces  of  them,  a  man  and  a  you  been  long  blind  ?” 
boy,  the  boy  apparently  leading  the  man,  “Not  long  enough  to  get  accustomed 
who  had  a  black  bandage  over  his  eyes.  |  to  it.  Three  months  ago  I  saw  as  well 
There  seemed  something  .almost  su[(erna- 1  and  as  far  as  most  men.  I  lo.st  my  sight 
tural  in  his  aspect.  In  figure  he  was  |  by  lightning,  reefing  tlie  main-topsail,  off 
straight  as  a  dart,  rather  below  than  above  the  island  of  Madagascar.  But  good- 
the  middle  bight.  His  shoulders  were  night,  sir.  Thank  you,  ladies,  I  have  yet 
of  great  breadth,  and  looked  even  broader  far  to  go.” 

from  his  slender  waist.  He  was  dressed  “By  the  living  jingo,”  said  the  old 
in  a  sailor’s  jacket,  and  a.  pair  of  flowing  man,  “  but  we  don’t  part  like  tlnit.  You 
white  duck  trowsers,  w’ith  a  clean  blue-  shall  sleep  here  to-night,  .md  have  a  good 
checked  shirt,  and  a  Manilla  hat,  complet-  supper  and  a  good  bed,  and  tell  me  all 
ed  his  attire.  His  whiskers  aiul  hair — at  about  yourself,  and  all  the  ins  and  outs 
I  least  such  parts  as  were  visible — were  as  of  the  g.ale  in  which  you  lost  your  day- 

I  white  as  snow,  fonning  a  startling  con-  lights.  Kate,  give  the  poor  fellow  a 

I  trast  to  his  youthful  figure.  The  boy  chair,  and  a  pii)e  of  the  precious  weed.” 

I  was  a  ragged  little  urchin  of  about  The  stranger  hesit:ited ;  he  seemed 

!  twelve.  struggling  with  some  inward  feeling ;  a 

i  “  Will  you  give  me  a  ghass  of  water,  if  refusal  was  on  his  lips,  when  ^Mrs.  Bruce 

you  ple.ase  ?”  said  the  sjiilor,  touching  his  interposed  : 

hat.  “  I  have  walked  far  and  am  thirsty, ;  “  (Mi !  do  stay,”  she  said,  with  earnest 

and  the  boy  says  I  am  near  a  house.”  ■  kindness. 

“  To  be  sure  f  tvill,  shijmiate,”  answered  ,  And  K.ate  repeated  eagerly  :  “  You 
Bruce.  must  stay.” 

Kate  ran  into  the  house  and  brought  i  A  ruddier  glow  overspread  the  fanned 
out  a  bowl  of  milk.  The  m.an  jmt  the  cheek  of  the  mariner  as  he  silently  sank 
vessel  to  his  ]>archcd  lips,  but  stopped  into  the  chair  that  the  last  speaker  had 
suddenly.  I  placed  for  him.  After  a  few  minutes  he 

“  Here,  youngster,”  he  said,  addressing  seemed  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and  began 
the  boy,  “you  must  want  it  as  much  or  his  story  thus : 

more  than  1.”  “My  father  I  never  kneM’.  He  was  a 

“Drink  it,  young  man,”  returned  j  boats w.ain’s  mate  in  the  Koyal  Navy,  and 
Bruce.  “  There  is  more  where  that ;  lost  his  life  some  few  months  after  my 

came  from.”  i  birth - ” 

The  stranger  needed  no  fuither  incen.  ]  “  In  action  ?”  asked  the  old  lieutenant. 
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“  Ay,”  answered  the  seaman,  mournful¬ 
ly,  ill  action ;  but  in  such  action  as  a 
sailor  loves  not  to  die  in.  He  was  tight- 
ini;  against  his  own  countrymen.” 

“  Against  his  own  countrymen !”  re- 
jK*ated  liruce,  in  astonishment.  “Surely 
not  under  an  enemy’s  flag  ?” 

“He  died  as  he  had  lived,”  said  the 
mariner  proudly,  “  serving  his  king  and  I 
country ;  and  there  are,  perhaps,  even  ' 
now,  some  in  this  village  who  can  tell ' 
you  so.  He  was  sent  down  here  with  a  ' 
press-gang,  under  the  command  of  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  name  of  Bruce - ” 

Bruce,  old  and  enfeebled  as  he  was, 
bounded  from  his  chair. 

“W  hat  was  his  name  ?”  he  cried  eager- 1 

“  The  same  as  my  owm,”  answered  the 
stranger,  evidently  much  startled,  “  An¬ 
gus  Seaton.” 

“  And  so  you  are  the  son  of  poor  Se.a- 
ton,”  said  the  old  man,  violently  affected. 
“  As  you  say,  he  died  as  he  h.ad  lived,  well 
and  nobly.  A  better  seaman,  a  braver 
heart,  never  stepped  aboard  a  ship.  Ay, 

I  remember  it  well,”  he  continued,  as  his 
thoughts  carried  him  back  to  the  ffereo  ! 
and  deadly  struggle.  “  He  w,as  flghting  ^ 
ne.ar  me  when  he  11*11,  pierced  to  the  heart, 
dragging  a  living  man  with  him.  Oh !  the 
agony  1  suttereil  after  the  tight,  lying  ; 
close  to  the  corpse  of  your  j»oor  la- 1 

ther - ”  j 

“  You  knew  my  father,  sir,”  interrujited  , 
the  mariner — “  you  saw  him  <lie — your 
name  is  Bruce.  I  have  often  heard  my  | 
dear  mother  speak  of  you ;  how,  out  ofj 
your  sciuity  pay,  you  sent  her  ten  pounds. 
Hod  bless  you,  sir.”  And  his  voice  j 
<iuivered  with  emotion.  | 

“  C’ome,”  said  Bruce,  “  go  on  with 
your  story,  or  I  shall  be  making  a  fool  of  | 
myst^'lf.  I  think,  Siisjui,  (addressing  his 
wife,)  I  must  have  caiiglit  cold  to-night, 
for  my  eyes  are  so  weak.”  | 

As  he  spoke,  he  wiped  two  large  rebel- ' 
lions  tears  from  his  bronzed  cheek.  | 

The  mariner  now  continued  : 

“  At  ten  I  lost  my  mother,  and,  being  ! 
destitute  of  friends  or  patrons,  I  went  to  I 
sea  for  a  livelihood  in  the  old  Dale  Dark,  | 
West-Indi.aman.  I  was  bound  to  her  as  ! 
apprentice  for  "five  years,  for  which  I  was  I 
to  receive  thirty-five  ]>ounds.  I  served 
my  full  time,  obtained  my  indentures,  and  [ 
shipped  in  aj  vessel  called  the  Forester, 
as  able  seaman.  In  her  I  made  three 
successive  voyages,  and  received  an  ex¬ 


cellent  character  from  my  captain.  I 
then  went  to  China  in  a  brig  called  the 
Manfred,  left  her  in  the  country,  and 
joined  an  American,  saileil  in  her  toNew- 
York,  and  came  home  in  a  liner  by  the 
run.  When  in  England  I  joined  the  Two 
Sisters  as  second  mate,  and  sailed  for 
Calcutta.  We  were  on  our  homeward- 
bound  voy.age ;  as  yet  we  had  had  a  favor¬ 
able  passage,  and  w'e  were  abreast  of 
Madagascar.  It  was  a  dead  calm,  yet 
there  was  motion  in  the  clouds ;  they 
seemed  to  be  coming  from  all  points  of 
the  compass,  and  gathering  into  one  bl.ack 
mass  overhead.  The  barometer,  too,  had 
fallen  so  suddenly  that  the  captain  thought 
it  must  be  injured.  Light  sails  had  been 
handeil — I  me.an  royals,  flying-jib,  and 
mizzen-to|>-gnliant  sail. 

“  ‘Mr.  Seaton,’  said  the  capt.ain,  ‘furl 
the  fore  .and  main  top-gallant  sails.’ 

“  ‘  Ay,  ay,  sir,’  I  .answered. 

“  It  was  done.  The  cloud  overhead 
w.as  getting  darker  and  darker;  it  was 
now  so  dense  you  might  almost  cut  it 
with  a  knife. 

“  ‘  All  hands  shorten  sail,’  shouted  the 
captain.  ‘  In  spanker,  up  nnunsail !  down 
jib !’ 

“  ‘  It  is  done.’ 

“  ‘  Reef  topsails — stand  by  your  topsail 
halliards.’ 

“The  yards  were  lowered  down, 
weather-braces  hauled  in,  reet-tackles 
hauled  out,  buntlines  hauled  taut,  and  the 
word  was  given  to  lay  aloft. 

“‘How  many  reefs?’  I  .asked,  as  I 
sprang  into  the  main-rigging. 

“  ‘  Three,’  was  the  short  answer. 

“  ‘  Hurrah,  lads!’  shouted  Mr.  Allister 
(the  chief  mate)  to  the  men  on  the  fore- 
topsail-yard — ‘  hurrah,  and  beat  the  se¬ 
cond  m.atc !’ 

“  I  w’as  at  the  weather  earing.  There 
was  no  wind.  I  was  liked  by  my  watch, 
and  they  lighted  the  sail  to  windward 
with  a  will.  ‘  Haul  out  to  leeward !’  I 
had  twice  shouted,  and  two  reefs  were 
fast.  I  had  just  pa.ssed  the  third  reef- 
earing.  ‘  Haul  out  to  leeward,’  was  .again 
on  my  lips,  when  a  flash  of  lightning,  so 
blue,  so  vivid,  so  forked,  ran  along  the 
iron  jackstay,  and  showed  me  the  p.ale 
faces  of  my  shipmates  on  the  yard. 

“  ‘  Lay  down,  for  your  lives,’  bellowed 
the  hoarse  voice  of  the  capt.ain. 

“  There  was  a  sound  as  of  one  in  great 
bodily  agony  —  a  mo.aning  sound;  the 
water  was  torn  up  in  white  foam,  and  the 
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squall  came,  roaring  an<l  tearing  on.  The 
ship  bowed  to  its  weight,  careeneti  over 
on  her  broadside  on  her  beam  endH,  the 
rigging  strained,  the  masts  cracked — an¬ 
other  flash.  O  (to<1  !  the  whole  vault 
of  heaven  seemed  in  a  blaze ;  then  all  was 
darkness.  I  felt  iny  eyeballs  bum,  my 
brain  on  fire.  I  had  been  struck  by 
lightning. 

“Then  came  a  crash  as  of  a  thousand 
thunderbolts.  Ix)uder  roared  the  gale, 
the  lanyards  parted  like  i)ack-thread, 
shrouds,  backstays,  masts,  and  all  gave 
way.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  falling  through 
space — I  sank  many  fathoms  in  the  boiling 
sea — I  struck  out — I  rose  to  the  surlace ; 
all  w'as  night,  for  I  w.as  blind. 

“  Suddenly  I  touched  something  which 
I  knew  by  their  feel  to  be  the  topmast 
cross-trees,  and  with  iny  neckhandker- 
chief  I  lashed  myself  to  theiiu 

“  The  squall  was  over ;  it  was  morning ; 
I  knew  it,  though  I  could  not  see  it.  The 
ocean  w’as  calm  ;  but  there  was  a  burning 
sun  over-head,  w'hicb  s<‘orched  my  brain, 
and  drove  me  near  to  madness.  I  prayed 
for  death,  but  death  spared  me.  lie  had 
had  a  brave  fe.nst  with  the  gallant  crew 
of  the  Two  Sisters.  I  thought  of  my 
dead  shipmates.  Where  was  old  Captain 
Green  V  Where  Allister  ?  AVhere  my 
watch  y  AVhere  his  watch  ?  There 
would  bo  no  more  emotions  of  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  us.  All,  all  had  gone  to  lace  their 
Maker;  .and  I  was  the  only  living  thing 
belonging  to  the  ill-fated  ship  that  floated 
on  the  blue  water. 

“How  many  hours  I  remained  so  I 


know  not ;  but  at  last,  w'hen  hof>c  had 
long  been  tlead,  1  was  picked  up  by  a 
little  schooner  called  The  Devil,  that 
traded  between  the  islands  of  St.  Helena 
and  Madagascar.  I  was  brought  to  the 
flrst-mimed  place,  and  a  passage  given  me 
to  England.  AVhen  I  arrived  I  found 
that  the  owners  of  the  Two  Sisters  had 
fliiled,  and  I  was  in  my  native  country — 
blind,  and  without  a  f>enny  in  the  world.” 

Throe  years  have  passed  aw.ay  since 
Angus  Seaton  told  his  sad  story  to  the  old 
I  lieutenant  and  his  familv,  amongst  whom 
I  the  blin«l  man  lingered  long  and  found 
1  consolation  for  the Vitter  suflerings  he  had 
:  endured  —  consolation  from  the  hearty 
:  sympathy  of  his  father’s  old  shipmate, 
'  from  the  nnvarving  kindness  of  his  warm- 
'  hearted  wife,  but,  aV)ove  all,  from  the 
gentle  and  increasing  friendliness  ot 
Katie  Bruce,  M'hose  soft,  low  voice  was 
becoming  daily  more  and  more  soothing 
to  his  ear : 

“  She  loved  him  for  the  dangers  he  had  passed, 
And  he  loved  tier  that  slw  did  pity  them.  ” 


i  The  ivy  has  grown  thicker  round  the 
cottage-|K»rch ;  Bruee  and  his  wdfe  have 
been  laid  side  by  side  in  the  village 
churchyard,  btit  their  places  are  not 
vacant.  In  Bruce’s  ohl  chair  sits  Angus 
I  Si'aton,  and  close  to  him  sits  his  adored 
;  Kate — she  watching  the  gambols  of  their 
little  ones,  he  listening  to  their  joyous 
laugh. 

It  is  with  no  common  love  that  the 
{  blind  sailor  loves  his  wife  and  children. 


From  Bentley’s  Miseellsny. 
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Part  I.  * 

“  Not  this  waltz,  nor  the  ne.vt,  Elea¬ 
nor  !”  exclaimed  Paul  Fletcher,  in  a  tone 
of  slight  reproach.  “  Have  you  not  one 
more  dance  to  spare  me  this  evening  ?” 

“  7tco,  by  and  by,  Paul  dear,”  was  the 
answ'er ;  but  I  am  engaged  to  Lord 
Holmdale  for  the  next,  and  you  know  he 


is  a  stranger  here,  and  papa  is  anxious 
I  should  be  civil  to  him,  .and  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  make  him  enjoy  the  ball.  So  I  can't 
help  myself — and  you  won’t  be  angry,  I 
know.” 

Angry  ?  Paul  f'letchcr  angry  with 
tier  ! 

He  stood  leaning  in  the  doorway, 
watching  her  as  she  floated  with  that 
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swaii-inovcment  so  |>eciiliar  to  her  to¬ 
wards  the  ii})|K‘r  end  of  the  brilliantly 
ligrlite*!  ball-room,  never  onee  letting  his 
eyes  wander  from  her  over  the  gaygroujw 
among  whom  she  passed  ;  following  her 
with  those  loving  eyes  as  he  ever  did  with 
his  loving  heart. 

She  stootl  for  a  few  moments  beside  her 
father,  a  gray-haire<l  man,  master  of  the 
house,  and  then  the  inusio  recommenced, 
her  partner  claimed  her,  and  with  a  mo¬ 
mentary  pang  l*aul  saw  them  whirling 
round  the  room.  Only  a  momentary 
pang,  however,  for  he  liked  to  see  her  en¬ 
joying  herself;  he  had  such  perfect  con- 
tidence  in  her,  knowing  that  she  W'as  so 
entirely  his  own,  his  betrothed,  that  it 
never  tMJcurred  to  him  to  be  jealous. 

As  they  paused  in  the  <lance,  Eleanor 
and  her  partner  stood  within  a  few  yards 
of  him,  and  at  that  moment  she  looked 
even  unusually  lovely.  The  exercise  had 
tinge<l  her  cheek,  ordinarily  of  a  trans¬ 
parent  paleness,  with  rose-bloom ;  her 
dark  gray  eyes  and  high  but  delicately 
marked  features,  her  sunny  braids  of  hair, 
seemed  more  j>erfect  than  ever  ;  while  the 
exquisite  of  her  head  and  net^k,  and 
her  tall  but  gnicefully  rounded  figure,  in 
its  white  flowing  dress,  stood  out  against 
the  dark  oak  paneling  of  the  wall  like 
some  cameo  from  its  setting.  Her  com¬ 
panion,  Lord  llolmdale,  (the  new  member 

for - shire,  and  heir  to  the  earldom  of 

St.  Arvon,)  was  a  high-bred  looking  man 
of  about  thirty,  spoiling  the  picture  by 
his  want  of  contrast;  for  he,  too,  h.ad  a 
pallid  countenance  and  finely  marked  fea¬ 
tures,  with  almost  colorless  eyes,  though 
they  c.'ime  under  the  denomination  ofi 
blue ;  eyes  with  no  depths  in  their  orbits, 
and  yet  shedding  a  steady  intellectual  ^ 
light.  His  stature  was  not  below  the; 
average,  but  Eleanor's  made  it  appear  so.  1 

And  now  again  they  gli«le  j)ast,  and  are 
lost  among  the  throng  of  dancers,  but  not 
before  a  bright  smile  from  the  girl  has 
m.'ide  Paul  Fletcher’s  heart  beat  ({uicker  I 
Jis  she  passes.  Her  smile  is  so  very  lovely,  | 
and  csist  such  radiance  over  the  face,  in  ' 
general  cold  and  calm  almost  to  a  fault.  I 

The  night  advances,  and  at  length  Paul 
obtains  the  boon  he  has  craved — the  one 
dance  more.  Hut  now  Eleanor  is  tired  i 
with  the  arduous  part  she  luis  that  night 
|>erformed,  the  transient  Hush  has  faded 
away,  and  too  dispirited  for  conversation, 
she  hangs  languidly  on  her  lover’s  arm. 
llai)piness  sufficient  this  for  him,  though 


I  he  insists  that  she  shall  not  weary  herself 
'  furth'*r  with  dancing  merely  to  gratify 
him.  Tenderly  as  a  mother  for  a  child  he 
I  cares  for  her,  anxiously  watching  till  the 
guest  shall  disperse  and  leave  her  to  rest. 
Eleanor  Vaughan  is  only  nineteen,  but  for 
years  she  has  been  mistress  of  Vaughan 
I  and  des|)otic  ruler  of  her  father,  and  of 
i  every  member  of  the  household  besides, 

I  individually  and  collectively.  People 
wondered  that  Mr.  Vaughan  allowed  his 
daughter’s  engagement  to  Captain 
Fletcher,  who,  tliough  doubtless  very 
j  charming,  they  said,  and  of  very  good 
family  to  boot,  still  every  one  knew  had 
I  nothing  to  live  urton  but  his  pay.  Hut 
when  Eleanor  had  quietly  announced  to 
i  her  father  that  she  had  promised  to  mar- 
i  ry  Paul  Fletcher,  Mr.  Vaughan  ac(|uiesced 
I  at  once,  as  he  always  did  to  any  thing  that 
'  she  wished.  He  might  have  looked  Inglier 
i  for  her,  he  said,  but  he  had  a  great 
opinion  of  t'aptain  Fletcher,  and  if  Elea- 
I  nor  liked  him — why,  she  was  heiress  of 
;  Vaughan,  and  there  was  plenty  for  them 
}  both  to  live  u|»on. 

!  “  Eleanor,  will  you  walk  to  the  Copse- 

.  wood  w  ith  me  this  morning 'j'”  asked 
I  Fletcher,  the  day  after  the  ball.  “This 
\  is  such  a  bright  day  that  it  will  do  you 
good  after  your  exertions  hist  night ;  and 
it’s  our  favorite  walk,  isn’t  it?” 

“  Such  a  charming  morning  for  it,  Paul, 
and  1  may  as  well  finish  that  sketch.  Hut 
oh !  I  forgot,  I  have  promised  to  go 
through  the  gardens  with  Lord  llolmdale, 
and  as  I’m  rather  on  ceremony  with  him, 
1  shall  have  to  give  uj)  the  Copsewood — 
and  Paul.’’ 

“  Hut  you  can  go  through  the  gardens 
in  the  afternoon,  Eleanor ;  and  I  shan’t  be 
here  much  longer,  you  kiu)W,  to  torment 
you,”  he  s;iid,  in  a  tone  of  laughing  re¬ 
proach. 

“  Paul !’’ — she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm 
chidingly  —  “  but  in  the  aflenioon  papa 
says  we  must  all  ride  to  Crawland,  as 
Lord  llolmdale  wants  to  call  there;  the 
Moores  exerted  themselves  so  much  about 
this  election.  You  think  he  might  go  by 
himself?” — for  Fletcher’s  countenance  in- 
timate<l  that  he  (lid  not  (piite  see  the  ne- 
ces.Hity  of  31iss  Vaughan  and  himsidf  re¬ 
turning  thanks  for  the  said  exertions  also. 
“It  would  be  scarcely  civil  to  let  him,  and 
papa  wishes  us  to  go.  Hesides,  1  want 
to  talk  to  Mi'ly  Moore  about  her  wed¬ 
ding.” 
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“  I  M’ish  you  would  speak  a  little  se- 1 
'  riously  about  your  own,  Eleanor,”  Paul  I 
said,  takinsr  her  hand.  “  Whenever  I  j 
have  alluded  to  it  lately,  you  have  put  me  I 
off  with  the  election  oecupyintj  you  too  ' 
much  at  present  to  think  seriously  of  any  ' 
tbin^,or  this  ball,  or  some  equally  trifling 
matter ;  but  now  you  will  have  no- ! 
thing  to  distract  your  thoughts  you  will  I 
give  a  few  of  them  to  me  ?  You  pro- ' 

mfsed - ”  I 

Paul,”  Miss  Vaughan 
said,  a  little  haughtily,  “  and  that  ought  ' 
to  be  enough.”  "  ! 

“  It  is  more  than  I  deserve,”  Paul  has-  * 
tened  penitently  to  say,  ‘‘  and  indeed  I  do 
trust  your  word,  Eleanor,  more  than  any 
thing  on  earth.  I  would  mistrust  myseif 
rather  than  you ;  but  Ik*  a  little  indurgent 
to  me !” 

A  smile  flitted  over  Miss  Vaughan’s 
lair  features,  and  she  said  more  sotVly : 

“  Indee<l,  Paul,  I  will  think  seriously  of 
it,  and  give  you  a  more  defluite  answer 
soon ;  only  wait  till  Lord  llolmd.ale  is  gone, 
and  we  are  quiet  agaiti.” 

Paul  breathed  an  inward  aspintion  that 
propitious  fates  Mouhl  therefore  speed  his 
lordship’s  departure,  but  he  said  no  more  , 
to  Eleanor.  Her  last  spee<-h  had  alrea<ly  ‘ 
granted  much,  and  it  w.is  ho,  Paul,  who 
was  impatient  and  exacting,  and  not 
Ele.anor  who  was  to  blame.  She  always  ' 
had  some  gootl  and  unselfish  motive  in  all  ' 
she  did ;  he  would  not  teas(>  her  any 
more  for  a  long  time.  You  must  know,  j 
reader,  that  Eleanor  Vaughan  was  Paul’s  ! 
first  love,  and  that  his  love  and  reverence  j 
for  her  amounted  almost  to  adoration.  • 

And  to  put  his  good  resolutions  into 
practice,  he  even  tried  not  to  looH'  disap-  ' 
pointed  Mhen  that  afternoon,  on  tlieir  ride  ' 
to  Crawland,  Miss  Vaughan  was  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  the  honors  of  the  i 
road  to  the  new  member,  leaving  Paul  to 
ride  beside  her  father,  whereas  lie  longed 
to  be  at  his  accustomed  place  by  her  bri¬ 
dle-rein.  He  was  sure  Mr.  Vaughan  must 
have  a  groat  many  iiolitic.al  questions  to 
discuss  with  Lord  Holmdale.  However, 
there  would  l)e  the  ride  home. 

But  after  their  visit  at  Crawland  was 
over,  and  their  horses’  heads  tunied 
homewards,  it  somehow  happened  that 
they  all  rode  abreast,  and  Paul  hardly  in¬ 
terchanged  a  word  with  his  lietrothed. 
Lord  Holmdale  directing  the  greater  part 
of  his  conversation  to  her.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  dinner-party,  and  of  course. 


Lord  Holmdale  sat  next  her ;  and  Paul, 
who  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  be¬ 
tween  a  jiortly  dowager  ami  a  deaf  old 
gentleman,  made,  we  tear,  sad  blunders  in 
the  conversation  ;  for,  do  what  he  would, 
he  could  not  help  looking  towards  where 
Eleanor  sat,  and  wishing  he  were  near 
her.  Two  or  three  times  she  also  looked 
towards  him  and  smiled,  and  then  he 
thought  she  wished  it  too.  Paul  did  not 
think  he  much  liked  Lor«l  Holmdale,  but 
his  convenwition  was  clever,  and  seemed 
.amusing  at  jiresent,  and  at  any  rate  it 
would  be  much  pleasanter  up  there  than 
between  these  male  ami  female  fogies.  At 
last,  after  they  were  all  gone  at  night, 
Eleanor  was  able  to  spare  him  a  few 
words,  and  to  thank  him  for  having  exert¬ 
ed  himself  so  much  at  dinner,  (!)  when 
she  was  sure  old  Mr.  Doxely  and  Lady 
Clucker  must  have  bored  him  <lreadfully. 

I  “  What  a  pleasant  change  it  M  ill  Ik*  to 
be  quietly  by  ourselves  again,  Paul,  M'on’t 
I  it  ?”  she  added. 

“  Thank  you  forexpressing  my  thoughts 
of  this  whole  day,  Ele.anor!”  Paul  an- 
!  swered,  his  grateful  he.art  speaking  in  his 
face.  For  this  speech  Avas  a  great  «leal 
from  Eleanor,  and  he,  tnisting  her  so  en¬ 
tirely,  felt  it  meant  far  more  than  the 
men*  u'ords  exjiressed.  “  But  shall  M'e 
soon  be  alone  again  ?  for  you  know  my 
leave  is  very  short.” 

“  Soon,  I  ho]»e,  dear  Paul ;  but  I  know 
you  will  be  jiatient  and  good,  as  you  al¬ 
ways  are.”  And  after  that  what  more 
was  there  to  be  said  ?  But  when  the 
next  day,  and  the  day  after.  Lord  Holm¬ 
dale  stiil  remained,  Mithoiit  any  apparent 
reason  for  prolonging  his  stay  —  M’hcn 
Paul  found  that  Eleanor’s  time  was  still 
very  unequ.ally  divided  b<‘twi*en  him  and 
her  stmnger  guest,  and  that  Lord  Holm- 
dale’s  attentions  to  her  became  unmis¬ 
takably  marked,  even  his  patience  and 
forbearance  gave  way. 

“  Is  this  always  to  go  on,  Eleanor  ?”  he 
asked,  n-hen  on  the  third  morning  since 
the  ball  she  had  excused  herself  from 
fulfilling  some  request  of  his,  and  imme- 
'  diately  after  complied  with  one  from 
Lord  Holmdale. 

'  “What?”  said  Miss  V.aughan,  inno- 
I  centlv. 

“  This  preference  given  to  Lord  Ilolm- 
!  dale  in  every  thing,”  Paul  blurted  out, 
turning  red  as  he  spoke.  “  Tndwd,  I  have 
I  tried  all  this  time  to  bear  it,  but  I  can’t 
I  any  longer.” 
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“  Jealous,  Paul  ?”  Mis-s  Vaughan  sahl,  ] 
laughing  carelessly.  “  How  silly  of  you  ! 
though  it's  rather  pleasant  to  see  you  van  | 
be  so  sometimes.” 

“  No,  no,  Eleanor,”  Paul  went  on  hur¬ 
riedly.  “  I’m  not  jealous  ;  I  wouldn’t  bo 
so  unworthy  of  you  as  to  be  jealous,  but  i 
—  but  —  Pin  only  mortal  alter  all,  and  —  | 
and — that  fellow  liolmdale,  does  he  know  > 
of  our  position  with  regard  to  one  another,  ' 
Ele.anor  ?  If  he  knows  you  are  iny 
atlianced  wife,  how  does  he  dare - ” 

”  I  suppose  he  knows  it,”  Miss  Vaughan  j 
said  very  quietly,  though  her  cheek  Hushed  I 
a  little ;  ”  every  body  knows  it,  and  if  you  1 
mean  ‘  how  does  he  dare  ’  sjxiak  to  me  as 
much  as  he  does,  I  suppose  also  he  con¬ 
siders  that  as  your  affianced  wife  I  am 
as  safe  as  if  I  were  your  real  one,  and  that  ; 
there  can  be  little  danger  for  any  one  who 
loves  Pa>d  Fletcher  from  the  society  of 
even  a  Lord  liolmdale.’’ 

She  s.-u<l  it  very  gracefully,  putting  her  , 
head  a  little  to  one  side  as  she  s}>oke,  and  < 
smiling  one  of  her  own  rare,  beautiful  , 
smiles  at  |M>or  Paul  as  she  held  out  her  ' 
hand.  Paul  cliisj»ed  it  between  both  his 
own,  half  blaming  himself  again  for  pre-  . 
cipitancy,  and  wholly  glad  that  it  had  : 
called  forth  so  much  expression  of  feeling  i 
from  this  cold,  proud  Eleanor.  1 

“  IJut  is  he  soon  going  aw.ay  ?”  Paul 
began  again,  after  a  few  moments’  pause,  ; 
“  lor  my  leave  expires  in  three  days,  and 
I  have  hardly  seen  you  at  all,  and  I  can’t  i 
be  back  again  till  Christmas.”  j 

“  Poor,  dear  Paul !”  the  girl  answered, 
as  if  she  were  soothing  a  child,  “  it  has 
been  very  hard  upon  us  both ;  but  I  think 
he  goes  to-morrow.” 

And  tomorrow,  fortunately  for  Paul, 
he  did  go,  and  the  two  days  that  followed 
were,  perhaps,  all  the  happier  to  him  from 
his  previous  disappointment.  Eleanor 
was  charming,  gentler  than  usual,  and 
doing  all  she  could  to  make  up  to  him  for 
his  tenqiorary  vexation  ;  and  when  I’aul 
Fletcher’s  turn  came  to  say  good-by,  he 
felt  that  never  had  he  loved  her  as  he  now 
did — never  had  his  life's  liappiness  seemed 
more  bound  up  in  her. 

Paul’s  regiment  was  quartered  in  Ire¬ 
land,  iuid  there  he  spent  the  autumn  as 
best  he  could,  hearing  frequently  from 
his  betrothed,  who  once  or  twice  men¬ 
tioned  Lord  Ilolmdale’s  having  been  with 
them.  Only  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  it 
seemed,  aud  so  openly  did  Eleanor  speak 


of  him,  that  Paul’s  jealous  fears  did  not 
reawaken.  His  unxiett/,  however,  was 
once  excited,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  a  long  interv-al  without  letters 
made  him  think  that  Eleanor  must  be  ill ; 
but  just  as,  in  a  distracted  frame  of  mind, 
he  was  going  to  write  to  Mr.  Vaughan, 
a  long  letter  arrived  explaining  her  si¬ 
lence.  They  had  had  the  house  so  full  of 
people  —  all  her  cousins  the  Lesters,  and 
Caroline  Ellis,  and  Lord  liolmdale ;  and 
they  had  liad  chara<les;  (she  wishetl  so 
much  he  had  been  there !)  and  then  Milly 
•Moore’s  marriage  to  Captain  Heathcote 
had  taken  jdace,  etc.,  etc.  That  was  the 
reason  her  time  had  been  so  much  talien 
up  as  to  prevent  her  writing  to  him  ;  and 
he  should  scold  her  when  he  came  at 
Christmas,  which  would  be  very  soon  now’. 
It  was  still  three  weeks  to  Christmas,  but 
Paul  did  not  he.ar  again  from  her  in  the 
mean  time.  How’ever,  owing  to  a  brother- 
oflicer’s  illness,  he  was  very  busy  in  the 
interim,  and  soon  the  time  had  hurried 
away,  and  he  found  himself  once  more  at 
dear  old  Vaughan.  Eleanor  received  him 
most  cordially  —  in  fact,  w  ith  more  eni- 
pressenient  than  usual ;  but  after  the  first 
excitement  of  happiness  had  subsided, 
Paul  remarked  wonderingly  that  her 
whole  manner  had  undergone  some 
change.  Only  so  close  an  observer  as  he 
could  remark  it ;  to  others.  Miss  Vaughan 
appeared  as  cold  and  calm  as  usual.  Hut 
when  Paul’s  eyes  rested  lovingly  on  her, 
a  slight  flush  would  pass  over  her  face  ;  if 
they  sought  hers,  her  eyelids  dropped  be- 
I  neath  the  look,  and  a  jierceptibie  rest- 
I  lessness  of  manner  when  Paul  was  alone 
I  with  her  told  him  that  some  change  ha*l 
'  p.asscd  over  her  since  they  la.st  met.  It 
w.as  not  always  so,  and  often  he  accusetl 
1  himself  of  being  fanciful ;  but  fight  against 
it  as  he  would,  an  undefined  fear  rose  up 
,  in  his  heart.  And  yet  he  could  not  tell 
her  of  this  feeling,  for  there  was  no  tho¬ 
rough  confidence  between  them ;  even  in 
I  their  most  unreserved  intercourse,  and 
’  when  Paul  felt  that  she  really  loved  him, 
and  had  told  her  all  that  lay  in  his  heart, 

I  Eleanor’s  had  still  remained  in  her  own 
;  keeping  —  fast  locked.  Now,  if  he  had 
I  spoken,  she  would  have  chidden  him  for 
I  want  of  trust,  laughed  at  his  foolish  sus- 
!  ceptibility.  As  it  was,  whenever  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  allude  to  the  subject  of  their  mar¬ 
riage,  a  chilling  reserve  cre})t  over  Miss 
Vaughan’s  manner,  or  again  flushing,  (slie 
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novor  h/uAfif,(f,)  slio  woulfi  give  the  con- 
ver«atioii  an  immediate  turn.  Paul  Fletch¬ 
er  waa  not  happy. 

One  iiioming  they  aat  together  in  the 
library  %vhich  Mr.  Vaughan  had  juat  quit- 
UhI.  “  1  know  you  and  I'aul  like  to  have 
the  morning  to  youraelvea,  my  dear,”  the 
placid  ohl  man  had  aaid,  patting  h^leanor 
on  the  ahoulder,  aa  he  left  the  room.  Hut 
if  thia  were  the  caae  it  aeemed  difficult  to 
tell  why,  for  Paul  aat  in  a  wimlow-receaa 
rending,  and  Eleanor  waa  busily  employed 
at  the  table,  writing  indefat igably,  the 
Bcratch  of  her  pen  accompanied  by  the  mo- 
nopmous  ticking  of  the  clock.  It  was  the 
day  after  Christmas,  and  as  Paul  now  and 
then  looked  through  the  window’-jianea, 
the  prosj)ect  without  w.as  not  enlivening. 
A  dull  leaden  sky  sprea<l  over-head,  not  a 
leafless  twig  dared  to  stir  in  the  stillness, 
and  even  the  robins  crept  quietly  in  under 
thick  fir  branches,  sc-arcely  chirping  a  re¬ 
monstrance  against  the  snow’  that  was 
coming.  Paul  let  his  hrmk  drop,  got  up, 
yawned,  and  sat  down  again.  Still  Elea¬ 
nor's  pen  scratched  unceasingly. 

“  Pity  the  sorrows  of  .an  idle  man,  Elea¬ 
nor,”  Paul  at  length  said,  laughing.  ”  I 
c.an’t  read  any  more ;  the  hook  is  dull, 
and  the  sky  is  dull,  and  /  am  dull.  I  w'ant 
my  stmshinc.” 

“One  moment,  I*aul,  de.ar  !  I  have  just 
done.”  And  the  pen  stjucakcd  along  an¬ 
other  line. 

”  Wh.at  a  nice  long  letter  to  get,  Elea¬ 
nor  !*’  Paul  went  on.  “Who  are  you  writ¬ 
ing  to  ?”  And  without  thinking  much 
of  what  he  w’as  s.aying,  Paul  turned  from 
the  window,  and  coming  to  the  table  knelt 
down  by  Eleanor’s  side  and  put  his  arm 
round  her. 

“  Caroline  Ellis,”  Eleanor  .answ’ered, 
folding  up  the  letter  and  addressing  it. 
“I  had  such  a  funny  letter  from  Mrs. 
Ileathcote  the  other  day,  with  two  or 
three  mtssages  for  you.  I  can’t  quite  re¬ 
member  what  they  were,  but  if  you  care 
to  read  it,  it  is  in  the  pocket  of  my  writ¬ 
ing-book.”  And  she  pushed  it  tow’ards 
him. 

“  I  don’t  W’ant  to  read  it ;  I  want  to 
l-alk  to  you,”  Paul  grumbled. 

“  But  /  want  you  to  read  it,”  Eleanor 
persisted  laughingly,  “  so  look  for  it  di¬ 
rectly.” 

Paul  could  of  course  only  obey,  and 
pulled  a  letter  out  of  the  blotting-book. 

“No,  that  isn’t  it,”  Eleanor  said ; 
“  that’s  only  a  circular.” 


“  Then  this  m»/s^be  it,”  Paul  continued, 
“  for  it’s  the  only  other  letter  there.  Hut 
this  is  your  own  handwriting,  Eleanor.” 
.\nd  ns  he  spoke  Paul  drew’  forth  a  letter, 
sealed  and  stam[»ed  for  posting,  and  care- 
lessly  glanced  at  the  address.  A  crimson 
flush  mounted  to  his  temjdes,  “  I  did 
not  know  Iif>rd  Holmdah*  w.as  a  corre- 
sjK>ndent  of  ymirs,”  he  said,  dropping  the 
letter  on  the  table  before  her. 

Eleanor  involuntarily  stretched  forth 
her  hand  to  cover  it. 

“  I  wrote  to  him  on  a  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness,”  she  returned  h.'istily. 

Something  in  her  tone  struck  T*.atd 
Fletcher,  and  he  as  suddenly  looked  up. 
Calm  as  she  strove  to  appear,  it  yet  was 
I  evident  that  this  simple  discovery  was  in 
reality  a  more  than  ordinarily  agitating 
one  to  Miss  V'.aughan.  Her  cheek  and 
lips  were  colorless,  ami  the  hand  which 
I  held  the  letter  shook  visibly.  Fletcher 
fixed  his  eyes  on  hers  with  a  long  scru¬ 
tinizing  gaze,  as  if  he  were  trying  through 
those  portals  to  plunge  deep  into  her 
heart..  For  a  few’  moments  Eleanor’s  eyes 
'  met  his,  then  shrank  furtively  and  fell. 
‘  P.'iul  leapi'd  to  his  fl'et  from  the  kneeling 
'  posture  tie  still  imaintained  I>eside  her. 
j  “  Eleanor !”  he  cried  out,  “  what  does 
'  it  me.'in  ?  There  is  more  in  thia,  and  I 
j  tri/l  know  it.  Have  you  written  to  Lord 
I  lolmdale  before  ?” 

She  assented ;  Paul’s  violence  for  the 
I  moment  frightened  her. 

I  “Has  he  written  to  you  mf»re  than 
once  ?” 

I  Again  she  bent  her  ho.ad.  Hut  now’ 
I  her  counage  returned,  her  proud  spirit 
came  to  her  aid  in  her  time  of  need.  She, 
too,  rose  from  her  seat  and  stood  before 
him,  trembling  still,  but  now’  undaunted. 

“  Lord  Holmdale  and  I  have  inter¬ 
changed  letters,”  she  said,  “  on  a  subject 
I  that  interested  us  both.  What  that  sub- 
I  ject  w’a.s,  no  one  has  a  right  to  inquire, 
I  neither  do  I  recognize  the  right  of  any 
'  one  to  regulate  with  whom  I  sh.all  or  shall 
;  not  correspond.  I  am  not  yet  responsi- 
;  ble  to  any  human  being  for  my  actions.” 
j  “  Pardon  me,”  Paul  said,  in  a  low  voice 
of  suppressed  anger.  “  In  this  instance 
j  you  are  undoubtedly  resimnsible  to  me. 

I  As  my  betrothed  wife,  I  have  a  right  to 
!  ask  of  you  an  explanation  of  this  sudden 
j  intimacy  with  one  w’ho,  the  last  time  I 
stiiid  in  this  house,  perjietually  stood 
betw’een  us,  and  whom,  in  order  to  please 
you,  I  then  yielded  to.  One  word  from 
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yoti,  KIcanor,  Is  sufficient  explanation. 
Von  will  not  refuse  it 

“  I  will  and  »lo,”  Miss  Vaughan  an- 
gwere<l,  haughtily,  hut  quite  calmly,  as 
she  threw’  her  fair  head  slightly  hack.  ‘‘  I 
say  again,  that  I  do  not  recognize  your  | 
right  to  call  my  conduct  in  question  every 
time  your  Ixmated  ‘confidence’  in  me 
yields  t<)  the  slightest  trial.  I  prefer  my¬ 
self  regulating  the  degrees  of  intimacy  I  ' 
sh.all  accord  to  my  own  and  my  father’s 
friends;  and  therefore,  if  it  is  my  |S)sition 
.as  your  l»etrothed  wife  which  /leprives 
me  of  that  liherty,  I  from  henceforth  re¬ 
sign  the  hffnor  oi  the  distinction.” 

For  a  moment  l*aul  Fletcher  did  not 
sja  ak.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  heautiful 
fa<-e  Indore  him,  so  cold  an<l  emotionhjss 
in  its  |»erfcction,  .and  becoming  deadly 
pale.  He  it  so,”  he  said  through  his 
clenched  teeth,  and  then  turned  abruptly 
to  leave  the  rf»om.  I  Jut  liefore  he  re.ached 
the  door  his  justly  irrigated  feelings  yield¬ 
ed  to  sfjfter  emotion,  as  the  meaning  of 
Kleanor’s  last  words  rushe*l  more  distinct¬ 
ly  on  his  mind,  .and  as  hurriedly  as  he 
h.ad  left  her  he  now  stood  again  by  her 
side,  .an  irresistible  impulse  forcing  him 
back.  Taking  lK)th  her  h.ands  in  his,  he 
drew  her  towanls  him,  and  with  sorrow, 
anger,  and  supplication  blending  in  his 
eyes,  looked  long  and  steadfastly  into  her 
face.  “  KIcanor  !”  he  Siiid  at  length,  in  a 
low  tone  tremulous  with  intense  emotion, 
but  terrible  in  its  quietness.  She  <liil  not 
.answer,  but  her  l>eautiful  gray  eyes  met 
his  without  shrinking — quite  dispassion¬ 
ately.  ”  Ele.anor,  my  darling !”  Paul 
said,  again  ;  and  this  time  there  was  un¬ 
utterable  pathos  in  the  tone.  Still  no 
further  answer  than  what  those  unyielding 
eyes  gave. 

Paul  let  go  her  hands,  and  for  one 
moment  [tressed  his  to  his  forehead. 

”  I  have  long  thought  it,  Paul,”  Miss 
Vaughan  now  said  ;  “though  how  much 
the  thought  distress«sl  me  I  c.an  not  tell 
you,  nor  how  much  I  feel  your  [tresent 
distress.  IJut  we  are  not  suited  to  one 
another,  and  never  shall  V)€,  and  it  is  l>et- 
ter  to  find  this  otit  now  than  later.  You 
are  of  too  ex-acting  a  nature,  an<l  mine,  I 
confess,  is  not  sufficiently  docile.  You 
expect  your  wife  to  be  a  slave — and  I  do 
not  wish  to  find  a  master.  'Fheretbre 
- ”  but  just  as  Miss  Vaughan  was  con¬ 
cluding  her  [jeroration,  a  servant  came  to 
say  that  her  father  wished  to  speak  to 
her,  and  she  swept  gracefully  out  of  the 


room,  glad  of  the  excuse,  and  doubtless 
jmrposmg  to  resume  the  subject  when 
f’aul  was  quieter.  It  was  very  natural  he 
should  be  overcome  at  present.  But 
when  dinner-time  came,  instead  of  Paul 
there  appeared  a  servant,  who  presented 
a  note  from  him  to  Miss  Vaughan.  In 
their  present  [msition  with  regard  to  one 
another,  he  said,  he  rould  not  remain 
under  the  s.ame  roof  with  her.  He  had 
gone  only  to  Hurston,  (the  nearest  town,) 
and  he  l>€8ought  her  not  to  let  her  lather 
know  wh.at  had  occurred  until  he  had 
written  to  her.  She  should  hear  from 
him  next  d.ay.  So  Miss  Vaughan  consid¬ 
erately  told  her  father  that  Paul  had  I>een 
called  aw.ay  suddenly  on  business  and 
would  write  next  d.ay,  and  with  this  the 
old  squire  w,as  quite  8.atisfied.  “Paul  is 
alw.ays  at  liberty  to  come  and  go  as  he 
pleasi's,  yon  know,  iny  dear,”  he  said 
kindly.  “He  is  quite  like  my  own  son 
already.” 

“Quite  at  liVjerty,  pa[>a,”  Eleanor  re- 
pe.ated,  with  a  queer  emphasis. 

.Meanwhile,  wh,at  Paul  endured  it  would 
l>e  difficult  to  describe.  When  Eleanor  left 
the  room,  he  had  at  first  Ijeen  too  l>ew  ilder- 
ed  rightly  to  understand  what  h.ad  passed 
between  them.  In  giving  way  to  the  fit 
of  [>nssionate  jealousy  that  had  seized  him 
.at  sight  of  her  letter  to  Lsjrd  Ilolmdale, 
he  had  of  course  never  forr^een  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  lea<ling  to  such  a  result,  for, 
l>elieving  th.at  Eleanor  loved  him,  he  never 
could  h.ave  imagined  that  she  would  so 
lightly  shake  off  the  ties  that  bound  her 
to  him.  A  despairing  reaction  succeede«l 
his  excitement,  and  it  was  not  till  he 
reached  Hurston  that  he  became  calm 
enough  to  view  the  st.ate  of  matters  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  reasonably.  Paul  h'letcher  was 
a  young  man — younger  than  the  twenty- 
seven  years  of  lift*  he  had  gone  through  ; 
very  fresh  .an<f  buoy.ant  in  his  feelings. 
We  have  told  you  that  Eleanor  Vaughan 
w.as  bis  first  love,  but  tliat  does  not  con¬ 
vey  an  ade<|uate  hlea  of  .ail  that  she  was 
to  him.  Paul  ha<l  no  very  near  relations ; 
he  had  lost  his  father  very  early,  his 
mother’s  death  a  few  years  .ago  had  been 
-  his  one  great  sorrow-.  Eleanor  was  .ail 
;  that  ho  now  loved  best  in  the  world. 
!  After  (iod,  he  had  faith  in  her.  And 
now  that  faith  could  not  be  so  easily 
sh.aken. 

He  was  again  in  fault — that  ntad  out¬ 
burst  of  jealousy  !  It  was  no  wonder  she 
1  had  resented  it,  for  if  there  was  one  fault 
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never  hlu.«hedy)  she  wouhi  give  the  con¬ 
versation  an  immediate  turn.  I’aiil  Fletch¬ 
er  was  not  happy. 

One  morning  thev  8.at  together  in  tl»e 
library  which  Mr.  Vaughan  had  just  quit- 
UhI.  “  I  know  you  and  Paul  like  to  have 
the  morning  to  voursolves,  my  dear,”  the 
placid  old  man  Imd  sjiid,  patting  Kleanor 
on  the  shouhler,  .as  he  left  the  room.  Hut 
if  this  w'ere  the  case  it  seemed  difficult  to 
tell  why,  for  Paul  sat  in  a  window-recess 
reading,  and  Eleanor  was  busily  employed 
at  the  table,  writing  indefatigably,  the 
scratch  of  her  pen  accompanied  by  the  mo- 
nopmous  ticking  of  the  clock.  It  was  the 
d.ay  atler  Christmas,  .and  .as  Paul  now  and 
then  looke«l  through  the  window'-panes, 
the  prospect  without  w.as  not  enlivening. 
A  dull  leaden  sky  spre.ad  over-head,  not  a 
leafless  twig  d.ared  to  stir  in  the  stillness, 
.and  even  the  robins  crept  quietly  in  under 
thick  fir  branches,  scarcely  chirping  a  re¬ 
monstrance  against  the  snow'  that  w’as 
coming.  Paul  let  his  book  drop,  got  tip, 
yawned,  and  sat  down  again.  Still  Elea¬ 
nor's  pen  scratched  unceasingly. 

“  Pity  the  sorrows  of  an  idle  man,  Elea¬ 
nor,”  Paul  at  length  said,  laughing.  “  I 
can’t  read  any  more ;  the  book  is  dull, 
and  the  sky  is  dull,  and  I  am  dull.  I  want 
my  sunshine.” 

“  One  moment,  Paul,  dear  !  I  have  just 
done.”  And  the  pen  squeaked  along  an¬ 
other  line. 

“  Wh.at  a  nice  long  letter  to  get,  Ele.a- 
nor !”  Paul  went  on.  “Who  are  you  writ¬ 
ing  to  ?”  And  without  thinking  much 
of  what  he  w'as  saying,  Paul  tnrne<l  from 
the  window,  and  coming  to  the  table  knelt 
down  by  Eleanor’s  side  an<l  put  his  arm 
round  her. 

“  Caroline  Ellis,”  Eleanor  .answered, 
folding  up  the  letter  and  addressing  it. 
“  I  h.ad  such  a  funny  letter  from  Mrs. 
Ileathcote  the  other  day,  with  tw’o  or 
three  messages  for  you.  I  can’t  quite  re¬ 
member  what  they  w’ere,  but  if  you  eare 
to  read  it,  it  is  in  the  pocket  of  my  writ¬ 
ing-book.”  And  she  pushed  it  tow’ards 
him. 

“  I  don’t  w'ant  to  read  it ;  I  want  to 
t.alk  to  you,”  Paul  grumbled. 

“  Hut  T  want  you  to  read  it,”  Eleanor 
persisted  laughingly,  “  so  look  for  it  di¬ 
rectly.” 

Paul  could  of  course  only  obey,  and 
pulled  a  letter  out  of  the  blotting-book. 

“No,  that  isn’t  it,”  Eleanor  said ; 
“  that’s  only  a  circular.” 


[  “  Then  this  munt  be  it,”  Paul  continued, 

I  “  for  it’s  the  only  other  letter  there.  Hut 
:  this  is  your  own  handwriting,  Eleanor.” 
And  as  he  sjwke  I’aul  drew  forth  a  letter, 
sealed  and  stamped  for  iwsting,  and  e.are- 
lessly  gl.anced  at  the  adiiress.  A  crimson 
flush  mounted  to  his  temples.  “I  did 
not  know'  Lord  Ilolmd.ale  was  a  corre- 
s|>ondent  of  yours,”  he  said,  drojiping  the 
letter  on  the  table  before  her. 

Eleanor  involuntarily  stretched  forth 
her  h.anil  to  cover  it. 

I  “  I  wrote  to  him  on  a  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness,”  she  returned  hastily. 

Something  in  her  tone  struck  Paul 
Fletcher,  and  he  as  suddenly  looked  up. 
Calm  .as  she  strove  to  appear,  it  yet  w.as 
evident  that  this  simple  discovery  was  in 
reality  a  more  th.an  ordinarily  agitating 
one  to  Miss  Vaughan.  Her  cheek  an«l 
lips  were  colorless,  .and  the  hand  which 
I  held  the  letter  shook  visibly.  Fletcher 
fixed  his  eyes  on  hers  with  a  long  scru¬ 
tinizing  gaze,  as  if  he  were  trying  through 
!  those  portals  to  jilunge  deep  into  her 
heart.  For  a  few'  moments  Eleanor’s  eyes 
'  met  his,  then  shrank  furtively  and  fell. 
'  Paul  leaiK'd  to  his  feet  from  the  kneeling 
posture  he  still  maintained  lK*side  her. 
i  “  Eleanor !”  ho  cried  out,  “  what  does 
■  it  me.an  ?  There  is  more  in  this,  and  I 
I  fc///  know  it.  Il.ave  you  written  to  Lord 
'  llolmdale  b<*fore  V” 

j  She  assented ;  Paul’s  violence  for  the 
I  moment  frightened  her. 
i  “ILas  he  written  to  you  more  than 
once  ?” 

I  Again  she  bent  her  head.  Hut  now' 

'  her  courage  returned,  her  proud  spirit 
came  to  her  .ai<l  in  her  time  of  need.  She, 
too,  rose  from  her  seat  and  stood  before 
him,  trembling  still,  but  now'  undaunted. 

“Lord  Holmd.ale  and  I  have  inter¬ 
changed  letters,”  she  said,  “  on  a  suViject 
;  that  interested  us  both.  Wh.at  that  sub- 
I  ject  w.as,  no  one  has  a  right  to  inquire, 

I  neither  do  I  recognize  the  right  of  any 
i  one  to  regulate  with  whom  I  shall  or  sh.all 
;  not  correspond.  I  .am  not  yet  responsi¬ 
ble  to  any  human  being  for  my  actions.” 

I  “  Pardon  me,”  Paul  said,  in  a  low'  voice 
I  of  suppressed  .anger.  “  In  this  instance 
]  you  are  undoubtedly  resjionsible  to  me. 

I  As  my  betrothed  wife,  I  have  a  right  to 
!  ask  of  you  an  explanation  of  this  sudden 
I  intimacy  with  one  W'ho,  the  hast  time  I 
stiiid  in  this  house,  perpetually  stood 
betw'een  us,  and  whom,  in  order  to  please 
I  you,  I  then  yielded  to.  One  word  from 
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you,  Kloanor,  is  pufficient  explanation.  I 
Voii  will  not  refuse  it?”  | 

“  I  will  and  do,”  Miss  Vaughan  an-  i 
Bwered,  haughtily,  but  quite  caltnly,  as  1 
she  threw  her  fair  head  slightly  h.-ick.  ”  I  ' 
say  again,  that  I  <lo  not  recognize  your 
right  to  c.all  niy  conduct  in  question  every  j 
time  your  boaste<l  ‘  contidence  ’  in  me  j 
yields  to  the  slightest  trial.  I  jtrefer  iny- 1 
self  regulating  tlie  degrees  of  intimacy  I  j 
shall  accord  to  my  own  and  my  father’s 
friends;  and  therefore,  if  it  is  my  jH)sition  ' 
as  your  betrothed  wife  which  deprives  , 
me  of  that  liberty',  I  from  henceforth  re¬ 
sign  the  h<»nor  ot  the  distinction.” 

For  a  moment  I’aul  Fletcher  did  not 
s{K-ak.  lie  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  beautiful 
face  belbre  him,  so  cold  and  emotionless  I 
in  its  i»ertection,  and  becoming  deadly  ; 
pale.  lie  it  so,’’  he  said  through  his 
clenched  teeth,  and  then  turned  abruptly 
to  leave  the  room.  Ibit  before  he  reached 
the  <loor  his  justly  irritated  feelings  yiehl- 
ed  to  softer  emotion,  as  the  meaning  of 
Kleanor’s  last  words  rushed  more  distinct¬ 
ly  on  his  mind,  and  as  hurriedly  as  he 
had  left  her  he  now  stood  again  by  her  ! 
side,  an  irresistible  impulse  forcing  him 
back.  Taking  both  her  hands  in  his,  he 
drew  her  towards  him,  ami  with  sorrow, 
anger,  and  supplication  blending  in  his 
eyes,  looked  long  and  steadfastly  into  her  \ 
face.  “  Kleanor  !”  he  said  at  length,  in  a 
low  tone  tremulous  with  intense  emotion, 
but  terrible  in  its  quietness.  She  did  not 
.answer,  but  her  l)eautiful  gray  eyes  met 
his  without  shrinking — quite  dispassion¬ 
ately.  ”  Ele.anor,  my  darling!”  I’aul 
said,  again  ;  and  this  time  there  was  un¬ 
utterable  p.athos  in  the  tone.  Still  no 
further  answer  than  what  those  unyiehling 
eyin?  gave. 

Paul  let  go  her  hands,  and  for  one 
moment  pressed  his  to  his  f»)rehead. 

”  1  have  long  thought  it,  I’aul,’’  Miss 
Vaughan  now  said  ;  ‘‘though  how  much 
the  thought  distressed  me  I  can  not  tell 
you,  nor  how’  much  I  feel  your  pri'sent 
distress.  lJut  we  are  not  suitetl  to  one 
another,  and  never  shall  be,  and  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  find  this  out  now'  than  later.  You 
are  of  too  exacting  a  nature,  and  mine,  I 
confess,  is  not  sufficiently  docile.  You 
expect  your  w’ife  to  be  a  slave — and  I  do 
not  wish  to  find  a  master.  Therefore 
- ”  but  just  as  Miss  Vaughan  was  con¬ 
cluding  her  peroration,  a  servant  came  to 
say  that  her  father  wished  to  speak  to 
her,  and  she  swept  gracefully  out  of  the 


room,  glad  of  the  excuse,  and  doubtless 
purposing  to  resume  the  subject  when 
Paul  was  fpiieter.  It  was  very  natural  he 
should  be  overcome  at  present,  lint 
when  dinner-time  came,  instead  of  Paul 
there  appeared  a  servant,  who  presented 
a  note  from  him  to  Miss  Vaughan.  In 
their  present  position  with  regard  to  one 
another,  he  sjiid,  he  rould  not  remain 
under  the  same  roof  with  her.  He  had 
gone  only  to  Hurston,  (the  nearest  town,) 
and  he  besought  her  not  to  let  her  father 
know'  what  Inad  occurred  until  he  had 
w'ritten  to  her.  She  should  hear  from 
him  next  day.  So  Miss  Vaughan  consid¬ 
erately  told  her  father  that  Paul  hatl  been 
called  away  suddenly  on  business  and 
would  W'rite  next  day,  and  with  this  the 
ohl  srpiin*  was  quite  satisfied.  “  Paul  is 
always  at  liberty  to  come  and  go  as  he 
j)leam.*s,  you  know',  my  dear,”  he  said 
kindly.  ‘‘He  is  quite  like  my  own  son 
already.” 

“(juite  at  liberty,  jiapa,”  Kleanor  re¬ 
peated,  with  a  queer  emphasis. 

Meanw'hile,  what  Paul  endured  it  would 
be  difficult  to  describe.  When  Kleanor  left 
the  room,  he  had  at  first  been  too  l>ew  ilder- 
ed  rightly  to  un«lerstand  what  had  jiassed 
between  them.  In  giving  way  to  the  fit 
of  passionate  jealousy  that  had  seized  him 
at  sight  of  her  letter  to  Lord  Hohndale, 
ho  had  of  course  never  foreseen  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  leading  to  such  a  result,  for, 
believing  that  Kleanor  loved  him,  he  never 
could  h.ave  imagined  that  she  w'ould  so 
lightly  shake  off  the  ties  that  bound  her 
to  him.  A  desjiairing  reaction  succeeded 
his  excitement,  and  it  W’as  not  till  he 
I  re.ached  Hurston  that  he  beciirae  calm 
enough  to  view  the  state  of  matters  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  reasonably.  Paul  Fletcher  was 
a  young  man — younger  than  the  twenty- 
seven  years  of  life  he  had  gone  through  ; 
very  fresh  and  buoyant  in  his  feelings. 
We  have  toM  you  that  Kleanor  Vaughan 
^  was  his  first  love,  but  that  does  not  con¬ 
vey  an  adeipiate  idea  of  all  that  she  was 
to  him.  Paul  had  no  very  near  relations; 
he  had  lost  his  father  very  early,  his 
mother’s  death  a  few  years  ago  ha«i  been 
his  one  great  sorrow'.  Kleanor  w'as  .all 
that  he  now'  loved  best  in  the  world. 

’  After  (iod,  he  had  faith  in  her.  And 
now  that  faith  could  not  be  so  easily 
I  shaken. 

!  He  was  again  in  fault — that  mad  out- 
'  burst  of  jealousy  !  It  was  no  wonder  she 
1  had  re.sented  it,  for  if  there  w'as  one  fault 
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he  could  allow  in  her  character,  it  was 
pride,  and  his  tone  had  been  so  dictatorial 
that  he  had  roused  this  feeling.  Atler  all, 
(but  here  Paul  gulped  down  the  anger 
that  would  rise,)  her  letters  to  Lord 
Holmdale  might  have  been  necessary ; 
Mr.  Vaughan  might  have  made  her  write 
on  business.  And  yet,  if  so,  why  did  she 
not  explain  as  he  had  entreated  ?  Put 
she  would  explain  now — he  would  write 
to  her  and  ask  her  to  forgive  his  violence, 
and  tell  her  it  was  only  his  love  for  her 
that  caused  it  and  overmastered  him ; 
and  then  Eleanor  would  uns.ay  the  words 
that  had  made  him  so  miserable,  and  it 
would  all  be  forgotten  again  between 
them.  So  I*aul  wrote — not  a  high-flown 
letter,  but  with  the  manly  straightforward 
simplicity  that  distinguished  his  character, 
taking  the  greater  part  of  the  blame  to 
himself  with  great  liumility,  and  yet  still 
adhering,  though  gently,  to  his  original 
idea  of  their  mutual  relations.  Not  even 
for  Eleanor  could  he  give  up  what  he 
held  to  be  true ;  but  casting  himself  on 
her  mercy,  he  prayed  that  she  w'ould 
grant  him  merely  those  few  words  of  ex¬ 
planation,  and  not  let  resentment  of  his  vio¬ 
lence  cause  their  separation.  Paul  was 
very  hopeful  after  he  had  sent  this  letter ; 
surelv  it  would  bring  an  immediate  recall 
to  \  aughan,  and  once  with  Eleanor, 
every  thing  would  bo  smooth  .again. 

The  answer  was  immediate.  It  W’as 
very  kindly  worded,  and  written  in  a  very 
clear,  flowing  hand,  not  a  scratch  nor  a 
blot  on  the  paper.  Slie  assured  Paul  that 
the  momentary  displeasure  she  had  felt 
at  their  last  meeting  had  vanished  at  once, 
and  that  of  course,  if  his  ojunion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  disagreement  was  such  as  he 
expressed  it,  why,  every  one  had  a  right  to 
adhere  to  his  own  opinion.  She  begged 
his  forgiveness  for  all  the  pain  she  had 
caused  him,  and  still  more  for  that  which 
she  feared  she  w.as  about  to  inflict.  Put 
since  he  left  she  had  given  the  m.atter 
more  mature  considenation,  and  she  was 
now  more  fully  convinced  that  they  ought 
to  part.  They  never  should  be  happy  to¬ 
gether  ;  e.ach  had  certain  faults  that  must 
clash  with  the  other.  And  more  than 
this — would  Paul,  dear  Paul,  ever  forgive 
her? — she  ha<l  carefully  examined  into 
her  own  heart,  and  discovered  that  what 
she — at  the  time  of  their  engagement  a 
girl  of  eighteen — had  mistaken  for  love, 
was  in  reality  but  sincere  affection  lor 
him.  She  would  not  deceive  him  — 


>  nothing  more  !  And  this  she  felt  w.as  ut¬ 
terly  unworthy  to  give  in  exchange  for 
,  his  noble  love,  and  so  it  was  better  for 
them  both  that  they  should  break  an  en¬ 
gagement  which  never  couhl  be  for  the 
happiness  of  eitlier.  She  should  always 
feel  for  him  a  lasting,  etc.,  etc.,  and  she 
hoped  that  in  time,  etc.,  etc.  And  she 
remained  his  sincere  friend,  Eleanor 
;  Vaughan. 

For  long,  Paul  Fletcher  could  not 
realize  it,  could  not  Iwlieve  that  thus  it 
,  M’as  to  end.  Ah !  surely  she  would  re¬ 
lent,  surely  she  had  wrongly  read  herself, 
;  surely,  surely  she  mast  love  him!  He 
h.ad  given  her  his  manhood’s  strong  love, 
his  reverence,  his  faith — was  it  to  be  all 
in  vain  ?  And  then  wild  gleams  of  hope 
would  shoot  up  in  his  heart,  bred  of  his 
very  despair,  dancing  like  corpse-lights 
over  the  grave  of  his  love.  Surely  it 
never  could  be  given  to  one  human  being 
to  cause  another  stjch  misery?  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  bitterness  he  w'ould  ask  himself, 
hewho  had  never  wronged  her  by  thought, 
word,  or  deed  !  Put  such  moments  were 
rare.  Paul  Fletcher  loved  Eleanor  too 
truly  to  feel  great  anger  against  her.  Pet- 
ter  h.ad  he  done  so — better  had  burning 
anger  filled  his  heart  than  such  profound 
I  sorrow,  such  forbearing  love  for  her.  He 
j  would  not  blame  her  even  to  himself; 
I  self-accusing,  he  ever  sought  excuse  for 
]  her. 

The  truth  was,  as  you  will  perceive, 

I  that  though  Paul  Fletcher’s  idol  harl  cast 
I  back  the  worship  of  her  votary,  refuseil 
j  the  incense  oftered  at  her  shrine,  still  the 
image  was  not  thrown  down  from  its  pe- 
,  destal.  He  worshiped  still ;  he  had  not 
lost  his  faith  in  her. 

Now,  however,  he  determined  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait ;  time 
might  work  in  his  favor.  His  leave  had 
expired,  jind  he  returned  to  Ireland  wear¬ 
ing  as  impenetrable  a  mask  as  he  could 
assume.  He  must  wait — he  must  try  and 
wait  patiently. 

I  ’ 

Paul  Flktcuikr  had  not  long  to  wait. 
A  month  after  his  return  he  one  moniing 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  3Ioore,  a 
good-natured  dowager  who  had  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  him  during  his  frequent 
visits  at  Vaughan,  and  who  now  found 
some  ingenious  excuse  for  writing  to  him. 
After  a  long  preliminary  on  the  important 
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object  of  lier  letter,  (whatever  that  niijrht ' 
be,  for  Paul  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  it.)  Mrs,  Moore  suddenly  assumed  a 
contidential  tone.  I’atil  must  excuse  her 
broacliinsf  a  painful  topic — she  considered 
herself  an  old  and  very  sincere  friend — 
but  she  had  at  once  become  acquainted 
with  the  fact  of  Eleanor’s  quarrel  with 
him,  and  it  was  upon  the  subject  of  the 
latter  that  she  wished  to  write  to  him. 
(I)i<l  you  ever  observe  what  a  knack  of 
communicating'  disagreeable  inform.ation, 
droppinjj  uncomt<)rtable  innuendoes,  good¬ 
nature*!  people  often  have?)  She  wished 
to  be  the  first  to  write  it  to  him,  for  if  it 
were  told  him  unexpectedly  it  mi£»ht  dis¬ 
tress  him  more.  Had  he  heard  of  it  ? 

“  It  f — what  did  she  m(!an  ?”  Paul 
exclaimed  impatiently.  “Could  she  not 
sjiy  at  once  what  she  wished  to  communi¬ 
cate  7”  And  he  turned  eagerly  over  the 
page. 

It  had  taken  peojde  a  good  deal  by 
surprise,  am!  no  one  more  than  Mr. 
Vaughan,  for  it  was  so  very  shortly  after 
- In  a  word,  Eleanor’s  secon*!  engage¬ 
ment  was  announced.  To  the  new  mem¬ 
ber,  Lord  Holmdale.  “And  we  .all  think,” 
Mrs.  Moore  went  on  consolingly  to  say, 

“  that  dear  Eleanor  Vaughan  has  made  a 
very  bad  exchange.  In  fact,  though  you 
know  how  much  I  love  the  dear  chihl,  I 
almost  feel  inclined  to  congratulate 
dear  Captain  Fletcher,  for  I  fear  her  dis- 1 
position  must  be  very  tickle.”  ' 

Eleanor  was  engaged  to  Lord  Holm-  \ 
dale !  This  was  how  it  ha<!  ended.  The  ' 
play  wjis  played  out,  and  Paul  was  the 
dupe  of  the  ]>iece.  He  had  trusted  her  I 
blindly — he  now  saw.  Till  now,  Paul 
Fletcher  felt  he  had  not  really  sutfered, 
for  now  his  faith  in  her  was  gone,  the  idol 
had  fallen  from  the  altar  with  a  terrible  ' 
shock,  and  lay  disfigured  before  him,  and  i 
his  heart,  still  full  of  devotion,  found  ! 
nothing  but  an  empty  shrine  to  offer  wor-  i 
ship  at.  ' 

I’aul  Fletcher  bore  this,  the  greatest 
dis.appointment  of  his  life,  manfully.  No  j 
one  ever  knew  what  it  cost  him,  no  one  i 
ever  should  know  how  it  ha<!  all  come  to  ; 
pass,  and  thus  perhaps  dare  to  c.ast  bl.ame  | 
uj)on  her.  Thank  Heaven,  heh.ad  no  one  , 
who  would  presume  to  sympathize  with  ' 
him ! 

And  so  six  months  more  elapsed  with¬ 
out  his  hearing  any  thing  further  of’ 
Eleanor,  and  in  those  six  months  P.aul’s  ' 
young  impassioned  heart  grew  as  much  | 
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older  th.an  his  twenty-seven  years  of  life 
as  it  had  hitherto  been  younger. 

We  need  sc.arcely  tell  you  thatEle.anor 
Vaughan  had  never  really  loved  Paul 
Fletcher  otherwise  th.an  with  the  reflect¬ 
ed  love  a  vain  woman  feels  for  any  man 
who  worships  her,  and  whom  she  liA'es. 
From  this  feeling,  and  ]»artly  as  an  exer¬ 
cise  of  her  sovereign  will,  she  had  become 
engaged  to  him,  and  probably  would  have 
ftiltilled  her  engagement  had  not  ciremn- 
stances  occurred  of  late  to  arouse  her 
besetting  passion — ambition.  Lord  Holm- 
dale,  a  clever,  cultiv.ated  m.an  of  the  world, 
ha<l  appeared  on  the  scene  of  their  quiet 
neighborhood  ;  she  had  been  interested, 
excited  by  the  successful  election,  in 
which,  owing  to  her  father’s  position,  she 
had  had  some  share.  It  opened  up  a  wider 
field  to  her  view.  Lord  Holmdale  (per¬ 
fectly  tmaware  of  her  engagement  to 
Fletcher,  catight  by  her  beauty,  and  not 
insensible  to  the  .attractions  of  Mr.  Vaugh¬ 
an’s  broad  acres)  paid  her,  as  wo  have 
seen,  marked  .attention,  and  this  in  itself 
w.as  a  triumph.  Not  th.at  she  e.ared  a  bit 
more  for  him  than  for  Paul ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  she  r.ather  preferred  the  l.atter,  and 
he  would  be  mtich  the  more  easily  man¬ 
aged  of  the  two.  Hut  after  all,  people 
were  right  so  far — she  was  throwing  her¬ 
self  aw.ay  upon  him.  It  Avas  an  extremely 
bad  marriage. 

And  by  the  time  Paul  c.ame  to  Vaughan 
at  Christm.as  she  had  given  Lord  Ilolm- 
d.ale  such  deci<lcd  encouragement  that  even 
she  could  not  but  feel  embarrassed  in 
Paul’s  presence.  The  discovery  of  the 
letter,  and  the  scene  that  ensued,  had 
thrown  the  ca.sting  die.  Now  was  the 
chance — .and  she  took  it.  We  will  not  say 
that  she  had  no  compunction ;  she  was 
sorry  for  Paul,  she  knew  he  wouhl  feel  it ; 
but  he  would  soon  get  over  it.  And 
me.antime  Miss  Vaughan,  under  her  quiet, 
dignified  manner,  gloried  in  the  prospect 
of  the  coronet-matrimonial  she  was  to 
sh.are,  and  enjoyed  the  present  distinction 
of  being  Lord  llolmdale’s  fiancee. 

For  six  months,  .as  we  h.ave  said,  Paul 
Fletcher  had  no  further  news  of  her,  or 
of  how  matters  were  proceeding  at 
Vaughan.  He  seemed  entirely  cut  off 
from  their  whole  circle,  and  the  feeling  of 
desol.ation  this  caused  was  at  times  almost 
insupportable.  He  felt  as  if  any  news 
would  be  prefer.al)le,  though  dreading 
what  the  only  news  that  could  now  come 
must  be.  For  he  expected  daily  to  hear 
26 
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that  the  marriage  had  taken  place,  as  i 
there  could  be  no  jwssible  cause  lor  delay.  , 
And  Paul  thought  bitterly  of  the  petty  i 
obstacles  Eleanor  had  always  discovered  ! 
during  her  first  engagement ! 

News,  however,  was  at  hand.  In  look-  | 
ing  at  the  Times  one  day,  Paul's  eye  lit  i 
on  the  following  announcement  in  the  first  ' 
column :  j 

“At  Ilaughton,  on  the  22d  inst..  Vis- j 
count  llolmdale,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  St.  Ar\'on,  to  Mary,  only  child  of 
Sir  Andrew  Bellingham,  Hart.,  of  Haugh- 

ton  Castle, - shire.”  Instead  of  “  to 

Eleanor,  only  child  of  Kichard  Vaughan, 
- shire.” 

How  this  change  in  the  programme  had 
taken  place  Paul  of  course  could  not 
divine,  and  was  bewildered  by  a  host  of 
conflicting  feelings  accordingly  ;  but  these 
feelings  soon  yielded  to  one  only  of  heart¬ 
felt  and  deej)  compassion  when,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  Fletcher  learnt  from  the  same 
means  of  communication  the  death  of 
Eleanor’s  father,  his  kind  old  friend. 
Squire  Vaughan. 

In  a  moment  all  was  forgotten  ;  all  his 
own  di8apj:K)intinent,  all  Eleanor’s  faith¬ 
lessness — every  thing  was  swept  away  by  ; 
that  one  great  feeling  of  hcaven-l)orn  ! 
pity  which  surged  up  in  Paul  Fletcher’s  ; 
heart.  How  he  longed  to  be  with  her  I 
and  comfort  her — no  longer  as  a  lover,  i 
but  as  the  friend  she  had  so  coldly  hoped  ' 
he  might  Ix^come  !  If  he  might  but  go  to  ; 
her !  This  wa.s  so  much  to  come  upon 
her  at  once,  |)oor  child  ! 

The  wish  M'as  fulfilled.  The  next  day  i 
Paul  had  a  sorrowful  hurried  letter  from  j 
a  cousin  of  Eleanor’s,  an  old  widow  lady  ! 
who  occupied  the  }K)st  of  cha]>erone  at 
Vaughan  whenever  Eleanor  felt  di8|K)sed 
to  be  so  protected.  The  squire’s  death,  ; 
Mrs.  Campbell  said,  had  come  suddenly 
upon  them,  though  for  the  last  two 
months  he  had  failed  very  much.  Poor 
dear  Eleanor  was  in  the  greatest  distress ;  j 
she  bad  ha<l  mm-h  to  try  her  lately,  and 
Mrs.  Campbell  feared  more  was  in  store. 
Mr.  VaugiJan  had  left  his  aftairs  in  the 
greatest  di.sorder  ;  the  property  was  much 
involved.  In  tact,  it  was  feared  that  after 
every  thing  was  cleared  off,  dearest 
Eleanor’s  share  would  be  but  small.  Cajv 
tain  Fletcher  would  (Mrs.  Campbell  con¬ 
tinued)  receive  a  letter  from  the  man  of 
business  by  the  same  {Hist  as  hers,  telling 
him  that  he  had  been  ap|K>inted  one  of 
the  executors  to  Mr.  Vaughan’s  will.  In 


fact,  he  already  knew  this,  and  the  squire* 
had  never  altered  his  will  since.  But  oh  ! 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  happened, 
the  |)oor  kinel  old  soul  went  on  to  pray, 
would  dear  Caj)tain  Fletcher  only  not  re¬ 
fuse  to  act  y  Would  he  (Eleanor  did  not 
know  she  was  M’riting)  would  he  only 
come  to  Vaughan  and  help  them,  and  see 
what  couhl  be  <lone  'i  for  she  knew  that 
he  took  more  interest  in  Eleanor  than  any 
body  else  in  the  world,  and  that  none  of 
the  other  gentlemen  appointed  would  take 
half  the  trouble.  The  poor  squire  had 
asked  for  him  on  his  death-b<*d,  and  had 
Avondered  Avhy  he  was  not  beside  them  ! 
Would  he  come  to  them  now  ? 

Wotild  he  ?  Was  he  not  with  them 
already  in  spirit?  Would  he  not  go 
:  through  fire  and  Avater,  to  the  M  orld’s 
I  end  and  back  ag.aln,  only  to  have  the 
;  privilege  of  serving  Eleanor  ^'aughau  ? 

Paid  obtained  leave  and  was  off  at  once, 

,  but  he  did  not,  as  you  may  imagine,  go 
I  to  Vaughan.  He  put  up  at  the  village 
j  inn  at  Worseley,  so  as  to  be  as  near  the — 

I  the  property,  he  said  to  hims<*lf,  as  possible, 

'  and  thence  communicated  with  the  lawyer 
I  who  lived  .at  Hurston,  the  county  town. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  meeting  of  ex¬ 
ecutors,  in  which  Paid  gradually  took  the 
lead.  He  had  gained  the  good-will  of  the 
man  of  business,  Mr.  Burton,  who  speedily 
found  the  advantage  of  working  with  a 
clear-headed  man  in-stead  of  the  rather 
foozle-pated  old  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
management  of  Miss  Vaughan’s  property 
had  been  consigned.  None  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  restive.  One — a  cousin  of 
the  sqtdre's — remembered  M'ell  how  en¬ 
tirely  the  latter  had  tiaisted  in  the  honor 
and  good  judgment  of  his  intended  son- 
in-law,  and  the  two  others  were  not  sorry 
to  find  any  one  willing  to  take  the  great¬ 
est  share  of  a  rather  complicated  business 
off  their  h.ands,  and  so  Paul  found  that  he 
might  without  difficulty  transfer  this  to  his 
i  own  strong  young  shoulders. 

With  what  a  will  he  set  to  work,  l«ow 
he  toiled  without  ever  fi*eling  tired,  how 
he  rode  .about  the  country  from  one  farm 
to  another,  how  he  rushed  backwards  a»jd 
forwards  to  and  from  Lombm,  talking 
over  refractory  creditors  and  cutting  short 
dishonest  ones,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
I  describe.  Hard,  unpleasant  work  as  he 
I  had  of  it,  to  him  it  was  a  lalmr  of  love. 
'  It  was  Eleanor's  work  he  wjis  engaged  in 
1  —it  was  all  for  Eleanor.  Ah  !  if  even  in 
this  small  degree  he  could  prove  how 
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much  he  loved — that  is  to  8.ay,  how  much  ' 
he  had  loved — her  !  At  tirst,  affairs  look- 1 
ed  very  had.  The  squire  had  |)ersisted  in  | 
keejfiiig  the  inauagcinent  of  his  estate  in  ' 
his  own  hands,  and  was  jealous  of  any  . 
interference  on  Mr.  liurton’s  |»art.  For  ; 
this  management  he  had  lately  grown  ' 
quite  unlit ;  many  of  the  farms  were 
under-let,  in  some  the  tenants  were  dis¬ 
honest,  rackcrd  the  land,  were  short  of! 
their  rent  on  quarter-day,  ami  then  ap-  j 
pealed  to  Mr.  Vaughan's  sympathies.  I 
Tliis  appeal  was  rarely  in  vain,  especially  | 
if  their  fathers  or  mothers  or  ibrhears  of 
any  kind  h.ad  at  any  period,  however  re- ' 
mote,  been  settled  on  the  estate.  “Old 
tenants  —  old  tenants — old  friends,*’  the  I 
squire  would  murmur  to  himself.  “  I  re-  ; 
ineinherhirds'-nesting  with  Taylor's  father.  | 
Well,  well,  we  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  them 
this  time  and  so  on.  i 

'I'he  expendit  ure  in  one  way  and  an¬ 
other  at  Vaughan  had  been  great,  and  I 
so  tvas  the  debt  on  the  estate  at  the  time  ' 
of  Mr.  Vaughan’s  death,  so  that  at  tirst 
I’aul  feared  Eleanor’s  heiress-ship  would 
dwindle  to  very  minute  proportions,  j 
However,  the  labor  of  mind  and  body 
was  not  in  vain,  and  with  jmlieious  man- 1 
agemont  and  thorough  looking  into  mat-  1 
lers  soon  .a.ssumed  a  better  shape.  Many  | 
of  the  farms  were  re-let,  arrears  almost  i 
forgotten  summed  up  and  demanded, 
exorbitant  charges  taxed;  and  just  as 
Paul  Avas  beginning  to  Hatter  himself  th.at 
after  every  thing  was  paid  up  Eleanor 
would  still  be  comfortably  left,  Mr.  l>ur- 
ton  discovered  among  the  scpiire's  j»apers, 
a  note  of  a  very  consiilerable  sum  of 
money  lying  at  tJoutts’s,  ami  which  but 
for  this  accidental  find  Avould  have  remain¬ 
ed  unclaimed.  Thus,  though  Miss  Vaug¬ 
han’s  fortune  was  not  so  considerable  as 
ha<l  been  anticipated  during  her  father's 
litetime,  she  was  now  in  more  than  inde¬ 
pendent  circumstances,  and  it  was  chielly 
to  1 ’aid’s  untiring  zeal  and  good  manage- 
inent  that  she  owed  the  recovery  of  so 
much. 

His  work  was  now  over,  and  he  had  no 
further  excuse  for  remaining  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Vaughan.  Vet  it  seemed 
very  hard  to  have  to  leave  it  after  all 
witliout  having  even  a  glimpse  of  her ! 
Hut  so  it  would  have  been  had  I’aul  alone 
lieen  eoncerned,  for  nothing  would  h.ave 
induced  him  to  intrude  upmi  her,  or  to 
take  advantage  of  the  position  in  which 
he  had  of  late  been  placed  with  regard 
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to  her.  But  the  evening  before  the  day 
he  had  fixed  upon  to  leave  Worseley  he 
received  a  note  from  Mrs.  Campbell,  ex- 
jiressing  in  Avarm  terms  her  deep  grati¬ 
tude  in  behalf  of  Miss  Vaughan  for  the 
manner  in  Avhich  he  liad  granted  her 
petition  for  assistance,  and  begging  that 
he  Avould  come  up  to  Vaughan  and  see 
her  before  he  left.  “  Eleanor  Avishes  me 
to  thank  you  in  her  name,  for  she  is  un¬ 
equal  to  seeing  you ;  but  she  is  anxious 
you  should  knoAV  hoAv  fully  aAvare  she  is 
of  all  you  have  done  for  her,  and, how 
grateful.’’ 

It  Avas  a  beautiful  August  evening  when 
Paul  Fletcher  once  more  turned  oft'  the 
high  road  from  Worseley,  and  walked 
along  that  Avell-known  footpath  ncrots 
the  meadoAV'  leading  into  the  CopseAvotd.  ' 
It  had  been  his  favorite  Avalk  Avith  Eleanor 
— ^it  hail  many  memories.  Paul  did  not 
dare  to  think  as  he  Avent  along;  he  Avns 
afraid  of  losing  the  mastery  over  himself, 
.and  even  though  he  kneAv  he  was  not  to 
see  Eleanor,  the  A'ery  sight  of  the  old 
familiar  house,  the  knowledge  that  though 
he  did  not  see  her  still  she  was  there,  ex¬ 
cited  him  painfully.  Paul  was  young,  and 
h.ad  not  yet  acquired  great  power  of  self- 
control. 

He  was  shown  into  the  library,  the 
room  Avhere  he  had  last  seen  her.  But. 
as  he  had  ejf^m  ted,  of  course  it  was  noAv 
empty.  'I'hat  is,  Mrs.  C.ampbell  was  there 
alone.  And  the  moment  the  kind,  weak 
old  lady  saAv  Paul,  she  began  to  cry, 
Avhich  did  not  tend  to  make  him  feel  much 
more  comfortable.  However,  it  was  soon 
ov<*r,  and  she  went  on  to  tell  him  all  about 
every  thing,  mixing  up  details  of  the 
squire’s  death  with  outbursts  of  gratitude 
for  all  I ’aid’s  kindness,  as  she  called  it. 
and  lamentations  over  Eleanor’s  forlorn 
condition,  Avhich,  all  things  considered, 
Avere  jierhaps  rather  mal  apmpoet.  She 
fortunately  had  enough  tact  to  avoid  the 
subject  of  Lord  Holmdale,  though  she 
dropped  sufticient  for  Paul  to  gather  that 
his  lordship’s  admiration  for  Miss  Vaughan 
had  been  too  ephemeral  long  to  Avithstand 
the  attractions  of  Miss  Bellingham  and 
Haughton  I’ark. 

The  cA’cning  Avas  creeping  on,  and  Paul 
at  length  took  up  his  hat  to  go.  It  was 
very  unreasonable — ft>r  his  “  ex|iectatiou  ” 
of  seeing  only  Mrs.  Campbell  had  been 
quite  fulfilled,  and  he  ha«l  seen  and  heard 
her  for  a  very  long  time,  but  he  g(*t  up 
with  a  A’ery  unsatisfied  feeling  gnawing  at 
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Ills  heart — a  feeling  of  bitter  disappoint- 1 
ment  and  lonering  for  something  more.  I 
Well !  he  must  go,  and  the  sooner  now  | 
the  better.  1 

“  I  must  say  good-by,  dear  ]\Irs.  Camp- 1 
bell,”  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand,  and  ! 
grasping  hers  very  hard  indeed,  “  and  I  I 
hope  that  if — if  I  can  he  of  any  further  | 
use,  you — you’ll  be  so  very  kind  as  to  i 
write  lir-nje  again.  And  I  do  trust  Miss 
Vaughan — I  mean  you — that  is,  Eleanor 

- ”  liut  the  last  word  of  this  rather 

ent.angled  sentence  was  scarcely  uttered, 
when  .a  sound  behind  him  made  him  look 
round,  and  made  Mrs.  Campbell  start. 
The  door  had  opened,  .and  Eleanor  Vaugh¬ 
an,  in  her  deep  mourning-dress,  had  en¬ 
tered  the  room.  A  last  gleam  of  evening 
sunshine  fell  through  the  side-window 
upon  her,  and  mingling  with  her  golden 
hair,  illumined  her  beautiful  fe.atures  .and 
transparently  j)allid  complexion,  as  she 
stood  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway  of  this 
old  oak  room.  Paul  saw  that  she  had 
grown  even  lovelier  during  the  six  months 
of  their  8ep.aration,  and  that  this  was  in 

}).art  caused  by  the  recent  sorrow  which 
»ad  softened  her  expression  and  chastened 
the  proud  beauty  of  her  face.  Unex- 
j>ected  as  their  meeting  w.as  to  Paul,  he 
managed  to  appear  tolerably  composed, 
though  his  colorless  cheek,  and  hands 
tightly  clenche*!  over  the  back  of  a  chair, 
indicated  the  ettbrt  it  w’a.s  to  him.  But  he 
ha<l  a  holy  horror  of  scenes,  and  this  was 
especially  not  the  moment  for  any  display 
of  feeling. 

Miss  Vaughan’s  manner,  though  it  had 
gained  in  gentleness,  had  not  lost  its 
graceful  quietude,  and  she  now'  came  for¬ 
ward  and  held  out  her  hand  to  Paul,  as  if 
the  circumstance  of  their  last  meeting  in 
that  very  room  had  never  been.  Paul 
held  the  hand  for  a  moment  and  bungled 
out  some  common-place  inquiries  as  to  her 
health,  etc. ;  after  which  he  made  .an  ori¬ 
ginal  remark  upon  the  w'eather,  and  took 
up  his  hat  ag.ain.  But  ^Nliss  Vaughan 
begged  of  him  to  remain  to  tea  ;  she  had 
so  many  things  she  wished  to  ask  him 
about.  So  Paul  found  himself  once  more 
seated  beside  her,  and  with  exquisite  tact 
she  drew'  him  into  a  conversation  that 
could  not  possibly  aw'aken  disagreeable 
recollections.  There  were  so  many  busi¬ 
ness  matters  to  ask  him  about,  and  which 
no  one  could  tell  her  better,  and  gradually 
Paul  found  himself  entering  eagerly  into 


details  of  all  in  which  he  had  been  lately 
concerned,  .and  t.alking  to  her  as  if  they 
really  had  ahvays  been  on  the  cool,  frieinl- 
ly  sort  of  footing  she  had  once  hinted  at 
his  in  time  becoming  used  to.  Then  lights 
were  brought  in,  and  3Irs.  Canqibell  made 
tea,  and  having  recovered  her  .alarm,  join¬ 
ed  in  the  convers-ation  too,  and  when 
Paul  at  last  W'ent  away  he  h.ad  made  an 
engagement  to  come  up  the  next  day  .and 
look  through  another  bundle  of  papers 
w'ith  Miss  V.augh.an. 

True,  he  w'as  ag.ain  to  have  gone  back 
to  Dublin,  but  a  business  m.atter  of  this 
kind  must  be  considered,  and  one  day 
more  was  of  no  consequence. 

However,  th.at  day  jtassed  and  tw'o 
I  others  in  succession,  and  still  Paul  Fletch- 
I  er  lingered  at  Worseley,  and  every  day 
I  he  was  obliged  to  go  .ag.ain  to  Vaughan. 

I  But  on  the  fourth  day  he  went  really  to 
say  “  good-by  ”  at  last,  and  found  Ele.anor 
and  Mrs.  Campbell  .ag.ain  in  the  library. 
The  former  w'as  very  quiet  and  gentle  tliat 
morning,  .and  seemed  in  low'  spirits,  aixl 
when  Paul  ventured  to  inquire  what  her 
plans  were,  said  rather  dejectedly :  “  That 
for  the  i)resent  she  should  remain  at 
Vaughiin,  and  afterw'.ards  —  she  did  not 
quite  know  —  spend  the  winter  abro.ad, 
|)erhaps — somewhere  !  But  wherever  she 
W'as,  and  whatever  her  future  fate  might 
be,  she  never,  never  should  forget  all  he 
had  done  for  her,  how'  truly  she  h.ad  been 
able  to  trust  in  him  for  sup|)ort  .and  help 
when  she  stood  comparatively  alone  in 
the  W'orld,  and  how'  indefatigably  he  had 
worked  to  serve  her!”  Nobod v  knew 
how  to  s.ay  a  little  speech  of  this  kind  bet¬ 
ter  than  Miss  Vaughan,  and  it  was  very 
hard  for  poor  Fletcher  to  have  to  hear  it, 
for  his  own  eloquence  h.ad  entirely  desert¬ 
ed  him,  and  he  could  not  trust  himself  to 
say  more  than  a  few'  words,  which  w'cre 
not  very  intelligible.  Mrs.  Campbell  had 
discreetly  vanished  into  the  window-recess 
after  Paul  had  said  “  good-by”  to  her,  and 
Miss  Vaughan’s  tone  W'as  alw'.ays  low. 
There  was  a  moment’s  pause,  and  then 
she  added,  with  some  timidity:  “There 
are  some  things  I  dare  not  speak  about, 
but — before  you  go— promise  to  try  in 
time  and  think  less  harshly  of  my  beha¬ 
vior.”  And  .08  Paul  bent  over  her  hand 
in  token  of  farewell,  Eleanor’s  voice  trem¬ 
bled  as  she  said  :  “Ah  !  Paul !  believe  me, 
you  are  indeed  avenged !” 
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III.  tlirco  or  four  months  elapsed  without 

further  news,  while  Paul  .still  went  on 
Paul  pLi-rrcnEU  went  back  to  Dublin  hoping, 
with  a  lighter  heart,  and  with  a  general  After  which  period  he  was  summoned 
sense  of  happiness  pervading  his  whole  by  Mr.  lJurton  to  Hurston  on  busine.ss, 
being.  He  h.ad  grown  younger  again;  which  he  was  obliged  to  .attend  to.  This 
after  all,  this  world  was  not  such  a  dreary  business — we  willingly  hurry  over  this 
place,  life  w.as  not  so  very  burdensome,  part  of  our  story — was  connected  with  the 
\Ve  fear  that  he  gave  uj)  his  prudent  re-  immediate  marriage  of  Miss  Vaughan  of 
solves  of  living  in  the  present  .alone,  and  Vaughan,  to  Henry,  ninth  Baron  Torwood 
that  he  beg.an  .again  to  look  forw.ard.  Yet  of  Nunholm,  etc.,  etc.  Owing  to  Miss 
hope  would  come ;  he  could  not  shut  his  V'augh.an’s  recent  .affliction,  the  wedding 
heart  ag.ainst  the  bright-winged  messen-  was  very  quiet  indeed,  and  the  h.appy  pair 
ger.  Eleanor  w.as  free ;  Ele.anor  felt  her-  started  immediately  for  the  Continent, 
self  .alone  in  the  world.  Eleanor  knew  The  bridal  presents  were  magnilicent,  the 
him  too  well  to  think  th.at  he  could  have  toilettes  most  recherchees,  and  the  bride 
ch.anged,  and  in  time  this  knowledge  must  looked  lovely.  Und  so  toeiter. 
work  its  way ;  she  could  not  always  be  And  here,  reader,  we  dro])  the  curt.ain 
indifferent  to  it.  The  e.arnest  tones  of  her  over  the  lirst  epoch  of  Paul  Fletcher’s  his- 
voice,  as  she  thanke«i  him  that  evening,  tory.  Shortly  after  Lady  Torwood’s  mar- 
rang  their  burden  ]»erpetu.ally  in  his  ear.  riage,  Paul’s  regiment  tv, as  sent  out  to 
More  than  that,  there  w.as  something  in  Kaffraria,  where  he  enjoyed  to  the  full 
lier  whole  manner  during  those  last  few  the  d.angers  and  hazards  of  that  murder- 
happy  days  that  Paul  could  not  exj)lain  to  ous  campaign  ;  and  being  shot  through 
himself,  dared  scarcely  analyze,  and  yet —  the  body  within  an  ace  of  his  heart,  lay 

and  yet - ?  hel{)les8  for  weeks  in  a  hut  among  the 

He  dared  look  forward  !  mountains  with  his  sm.all  detached  party. 

And  more  than  .all,  he  thouglit  of  her  the  mountain  pass  being  commanded  on 
look  ami  tone  as  they  parted,  when  she —  either  side  by  bodies  of  natives,  who,  as 
yes,  Eleanor !  had  almost  assked  him  to  we  know,  had  a  pleasant  talent  for  ambus- 
forgive  her.  cade. 

Paul’s  first  love  had  been  so  deep  and  Ijiidy  Torwood  became  quite  the  rage 
true,  that  it  was  not  easily  to  be  shaken  in  London  the  se.ason  after  her  marriage, 
off.  He  w.as  so  foolish,  th.at  he  would  Her  husband  tviis  very  rich,  very  easy  .and 
have  caught  at  any  straw  of  encourage-  good-natured,  very  easily  m.anaged,  and 
ment  Miss  Vaughan  had  b(!en  pleased  to  not  exacting.  Not  brilliant ;  and  looking 
cast  to  him,  therefore  it  was  not  to  be  up  to  his  beautiful  wife  with  some  awe  and 
wondered  at  if  now  he  yielded  again  com-  immense  admir.alion — altogether  an  ami- 
pletely  to  the  influence,  and  hoped  with  able,  rather  diluted  young  man.  x\n  “  ex- 
all  the  energy  of  his  youth.  cellent  husband,”  all  Eleanor’s  friends  said. 

He  heard  once  or  twice  from  Mrs.  Lady  Torwood  had  attained  her  object  • 
Campbell  after  they  parted,  .and  the  last  she  did  what  she  liked,  what  she  did  everv 
letter  told  him  that  Miss  Vaughan  had  body  else  liked.  She  occupied  a  higli 
some  thought  of  accepting  her  cousin  step  on  the  great  ladder.  Of  course  Lady 
Lady  Lester’s  invitation  by  and  by,  and  Torwood  was  very  happy. 

8]»endiug  a  little  while  with  her.  And 
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SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

A  PORTRAIT  FROM  HISTORY. 


He,  who  aii«cnds  to  niotintain-topa  shall  find 
Tho  lufVicBt  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow ; 

He,  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  Ixdow. 

Thotiph  hi(?h  above,  the  sun  of  glory  glow. 

And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 

Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head. 

And  thus  reward  tho  toils  that  to  those  summits  led. 

— Childt  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 


Skldom,  if  ever,  in  the  ann.uls  of  history 
oc<5iir8  a  brighter  name  thati  th;it  of  Ha- 
leigh  ;  but  sehlom  is  mention  made  of  any 
one  who,  as  girted,  wtis  one  lialf  so  unfor¬ 
tunate.  To  “all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  ”  his  character  m.ay  furnish  subject- 
m.attcr  for  thought ;  for  he  w.as  truly  a 
man,  as  the  Latin  proverb  runs,  aliqnis  in 
oninifnijf,  without,  however,  the  nnlliia  in 
ainrfnlig  to  counterbalance  the  praise  con- 1 
veyed  in  the  first  half-sentence  of  this  i 
hackneyed  adage.  Of  “  that  soldier,  thjit  ! 
sailor,  that  statesman,  that  patriot,  that 
jK)et,  that  hero.  Sir  Walter  Kalcigh,”  (as 
poor  Henry  Neele  termed  him  in  his 
“  Lectures,”)  it  would,  indeed,  be  hard  to 
speak  as  of  one  character ;  for  his  versa¬ 
tility  w.as  as  great  as  his  genius,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  was  the  characteristic  of  that  genius. 
The  elegant  courtier,  tho  able  military 
eomm.mder,  the  adventurous  navigator, 
and  the  eloquent  author,  can  not  fail  to  ; 
interest  some  one  or  other  of  our  re-aders  ! 
on  his  behalf,  setting  aside  any  claim  on  1 
our  sympathies  which  may  be  cre.ated  by 
his  unlucky  life  .and  his  truly  heroic  “  leav¬ 
ing  of  it.”  We  do  not  take  up  our  pen 
t  o  deny  any  weaknesses — spots  on  the  sun 
— which  may  have  dimmed  the  lustre  of  a 
glorious  career ;  we  are  as  ready  to  admit 
as  any  of  his  detractors  .(.and  some  there 
must  be)  to  demand  such  admission,  that ; 
he  was  not,  in  all  respects,  a  model  mivn. 
We  believ'e  not  in  “  model  men.”  W’^e 
have,  indeed,  seen  model  lodging-houses, 
model  farms,  model  schools,  model  every 
things — but  a  “  model  man,”  never.  * 


We  are  about  to  consider  Kalcigh  in 
his  manifold  capacities,  and  rely  upon  our 
readers’  indulgence  if  so  noble  a  subject 
suffers  great  indignity  at  our  hands. 
Though  there  is  nothing,  as  Shakspeare 
hints,  in  a  name,  we  will  start  from  this 
jioint,  nevertheless. 

There  have  been  so  many  controversies 
as  to  the  correct  spelling  of  our  hero's 
surname,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  settle 
the  question,  if  possible,  at  shirting.  We 
have  ourselves  ealle«l — and  shall,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  and  because  custom 
is  against  the  projier  spelling,  continue  to 
call  him  throughout — Raleigh  ;  but  tho 
name  was  not  so  spelt  in  his  time,  and  by 
himself.  The  elder  D’Israeli,  in  his  valu¬ 
able  Cttrioeitieg  of  Literature,  has  fur¬ 
nished  some  facts  on  this  subjei-t.  Sir 
Walter,  when  very  young,  subscrilM*d  his 
name  as  “  Walter  Kaw’eley,  of  the  middle 
Temple,”  to  a  copy  of  verses.  It  will  be 
easier,  however,  to  settle  this  revata  qnffg- 
tio  by  the  following  anecdote:  When  Sir 
Walter  was  first  introduced  to  James  I., 
(on  the  King’s  arrival  in  England,)  with 
whom  ho  was  no  favorite,  the  Scottish 
Monarch  gave  him,  says  D’Israeli,  this 
broad  reception — “  Rawly !  Rawly !  true 
enough,  for  I  think  of  thee  very  rawly, 
mon.”  There  is  also  extant  a  conundrum, 
written  by  a  lady  of  those  (James  the 
First’s)  times : 

“  What’s  ba»l  for  the  stomach,  and  the  word  of 
dishonor, 

Is  the  name  of  the  man  whom  the  King  will 
not  honor.” 
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This  clearly  shows  our  present  spelling  to 
Ik!  an  innovation  on  fac-t.  In  later  life, 
however,  Sir  Walter  sijjned  his  name  as 
Kaleifh,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  t<> 
inoilern  siK'Ilinp'  known.  He  Wiis  horn  in 
1562,  at  lindleioh,  in  Devonshire,  arul  e«l- 
uc-ated  at  Oriel  CV)lle"e,  Oxford.  Of  the  | 
truth  of  the  received  story  of  his  adv.ance- 
ment  to  royal  favor  hy  an  a«-t  of  gallantry, 
we  confess  ourselves  dubious.  At  the 
risk,  however,  of  repeatinj;  a  thrice  told 
tale,  we  will  briefly  mention  it. 
beth,  in  the  course  of  some  private  walk 
or  public  j»rocession,  came  to  a  muddy 
part  of  the  road,  which — as  at  that  time 
we  had  no  Metropolitan  Ibiurd  of  Works 
in  beinjjj  — was  not  ex:ictly  easy  of  transit 
U»  thin  and  feminine  sh(»es,  when  a  yonn|v 
and  handsome  courtier,  “regardless  of  ex- 
jieiise,”  as  they  say  in  the  play-bills,  threw 
<lown  his  cloak  as  a  carpet,  over  which  the 
royal  shoes  tripped  graciously,  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  owner  of  the  sjiid  cloak,  and 
to  the  envy  of  other  courtiers,  who  had 
not  thouf;ht  of  so  extravagant  an  act  of 
|)oliteness  to  their  virgin  Queen.  The 
date  of  this  little  occurrence,  that  is,  if  it 
ever  so  occurred,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
as  Kaleigh,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was 
one  of  a  troop  of  a  hundre<l  gentlemen 
volunteers,  whom  Kli/..'ibeth  had  allowetl 
to  go  to  France  for  the  service  of  the 
Protestant  princes;  we  imagine  it  was 
either  then,  or  some  few  years  after.  He 
next  served  in  the  Netherlands,  and  re¬ 
turning  thence,  iis  Sir  Humphrey  (Jilberl 
(of  the  “  I  leaven  is  !is  ne:ir  by  water  as  by 
hind  “  notoriety,)  his  half-brother  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  grant  of  lands  in  N-orth-Amcric:i, 
engaged  with  many  others  to  go  out  to 
Newfoumlland,  but  the  expedition  failed, 
and  he  returned  to  England,  having  es¬ 
caped  many  disasters. 

To  Ireland  then  went  Haleigh,  and 
speedily  put  down  the  insurgents  there. 
He  after  this  rejtaired  to  Court,  where  he 
was  most  graciously  received.  And  what 
a  Court  was  Elizabeth's !  There  might 
l»e  seen  the  immortal  Hacon,  the  founder 
of  the  inductive  philosophy,  in  the  pride 
of  his  intellect ;  the  chivalrous  warrior 
ami  gentle  poet.  Sir  Philip  Sydney ; 
Bishop  Hall,  the  first  English  satirist;  the 
(plaint  Dr.  Donne,  whose  |K)etry,  how¬ 
ever,  to  our  vulgar  understanding,  if  we 
must  confess  it,  is  more  curious  than  ele¬ 
gant,  and  more  obscure  than  either ;  with 
many  English  worthies  whose  names  the 


I  world  “  will  not  willingly  let  die,”  but  who 
must  have  no  part  in  our  mirrative. 

From  his  earliest  boyhood,  Haleigh 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  restless  and  ad¬ 
venturous  turn  of  mind  ;  he  could  not  bo 
contented  with  court  smiles  ami  graces. 

1  To  a  soul  like  his  the  precincts  of  the  pa¬ 
lace  were  too  circumscribed  and  cramped 
a  limit;  he  must  be  “once  more  u))on  the 
waters.”  Obtaining  permission  and  siiji- 
plies  (1584)  to  prosecute  his  discoveries  m 
America,  he  in  1585  sent  out  ships  under 
Sir  H.  (Jrenville,  and  founded  a  colony 
there,  called,  in  honor  of  his  spinster 
tiueen,  Virginia,  whence  h(‘  is  said  to  have 
brought  jiotatoes  and  tobacco  into  Euro|>e. 

I’otatoes  and  tobacco,  enough  of  them¬ 
selves  to  claim  for  their  introducer  to 
British  palates,  an  immortality  of  good¬ 
will  !  For  our  own  part,  if  H.aleigh  had 
never  been  more  than  a  potato  and  to- 
bacco-bringer,  we  would  at  anytime  will¬ 
ingly  contribute  our  “mite”  toward  erect¬ 
ing  him  a  statue.  If  smoking  Imj,  as  Dr. 
Solly  says,  a  bniin-destroying  vice,  many 
clear-head(‘d  men  have  indulged  in  it. 
Spensc*r,  the  author  of  “  Faery  (^ueene  ” 
smoked,  ride  his  notice  of  “  divine  to¬ 
bacco,”  in  that  poem — Milton  smoked, 
Locke  smoked,  as  did  many  more  illus¬ 
trious  men  before  and  after  Locke,  but 
whose  names  we  have  forgotten,  from  Dr. 
Parr  and  Lord  Byron  downward.s.  About 
this  titne  the  honor  of  knighthood  >vas  be¬ 
stowed  on  Haleigh,  and  several  grants  of 
the  forfeited  estates  of  the  late  Irish  mal¬ 
contents.  Then  cjune  the  Spanish  Ar¬ 
mada.  Haleigh  raised  and  drilled  the 
militia  (tf  Cornwall ;  and  not  content  with 
this,  but  burning  for  naval  as  well  as  mili¬ 
tary  glory,  he  hastened  out  of  harbor  to 
make  one  of  that  volunteer  s<piadrou  of 
nobility  and  gentry  who,  by  reinforcing  , 
the  gallant  Lord  Eftingham,  contributed 
to  the  glorious  victory  then  obtained  over 
the  proud  invader  of  our  shores. 

But  the  smile  of  court  favor  is  as  tran¬ 
sient  as  the  sunbeams  on  an  April  day ; 
and  Haleigh,  after  having  been  m.adegentle- 
man  of  the  bed  chamber,  in  1595,  fell  into 
disgrace  and  prison,  jiartly,  it  is  alleged, 
on  Jic'count  of  a  book  he  wrote,  and  j^art- 
ly  for  an  intrigue  with  one  of  Elizabeth’s 
maids  of  honor,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nich¬ 
olas  Throckmorton,  whom  he  afterwards 
made  Lady  Haleigh.  After  a  few  months’ 
imprisonment  our  hero  conies  upon  the 
world’s  stage  once  more.  His  was  assur- 
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edly  one  of  those  “  natures  too  restless  to 
be  happy lor  no  sooner  did  lie  pet  out 
of  the  Tower  than  he  planned  the  disco¬ 
very  of  Guiana,  South-America. 

At  that  period  of  the  world’s  history 
Spain  was  tlie  richest  and  most  powerful  j 
European  state.  Her  palleons  were  in  j 
every  sea,  and  her  coffers  rejilenished  with  I 
the  sjioil  of  every  shore.  Spain  was  then  j 
at  once  the  envy  and  the  bupbear  of  the  j 
other  European  sovereipnties ;  hated  by  | 
most,  feared  by  all.  The  success  of  the  first  ' 
Spanish  adventurers — in  plainer  Enplish,  ^ 
buccaneers,  for  they  were  no  Vietter — had 
bepotten  a  great  spirit  of  avidity  throuph-  j 
out  Europe.  There  was  a  general  opinion  i 
current  among  the  nautical  population  of 
Europe,  and  their  “  name  ”  was  “  liepion,”  , 
that  ill  the  inland  parts  of  South-America, 
(liuiana,)  there  were  “mines and  treasures 
&r  exceeding  any  which  Cortes  or  Pizarro 
had  met  with.”  Haleiph,  with  his  rom.an- 1 
tic  love  of  adventure,  undertook  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  iiiiapined  El  Dorado.  ' 
Parturlunt  nwntes^  naxcitur  ridienlux 
v>ux;  reality  did  not  satisfy  expectations. 
H.aleipli  returned  to  England,  after  a  little  . 
fighting  and  much  disappointment,  little 
belter  then  when  he  went  out,  and  on  his 
arrival  jniblished  an  account  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  account  (.says  Hume,  who 
seems  to  lx*  no  friend  to  Haleiph  in  any 
jilace)  was  “full  of  the  gros-sest  and  most 

diable  lies  that  were  ever  attempted  to 
m|K)sed  on  the  credulity  of  mankiml  ”  i 
— which  phra.ses  of  Hume’s,  with  all  due  ' 
deference  to  the  historian’s  candor  and  in-  { 
teprity  of  jmrjKise,  are  hardly  justifiable  i 
in  their  full  meaning.  j 

Elizabeth’s  |K)licy  towards  Spain  seems 
to  have  been  to  wear  out  that  jxiwer  by  [ 
uninterniitting  hostilities ;  accordingly,  j 
after  the  failure  of  Drake’s  Panama  expe- 1 
dition,  and  lia.skerville's  drawn  battle  oft' 
Cuba  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  it  was  rt*- 1 
solved  that  (as  Philip  of  Spain  was  said  to 
be  making  preparations  fiir  a  new  invasion  | 
of  England)  it  would  bo  better  to  take  I 
the  initiative  and  attack  him,  rather  than  i 
await  the  coming  of  a  second  Arma<}a.  | 
So  thought  BO  done  ;  6360  soldiers,  1000  ' 
volunteers,  and  6772  seamen  (not  includ- 1 
ing  20  Dutch  ships  and  their  crows)  em-  j 
barked  on  the  1st  of  June,  1596,  from  , 
Plymouth  en  route  for  Cadiz.  The  land 
forces  were  commanded  by  the  young 
Earl  of  Esst'x ;  the  naval  by  Lord  Efting- 
ham.  High  Admiral.  After  a  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  land  at  St.  Sebastian,  on  the 


western  side  of  Cadiz,  it  was  agreed  to  at¬ 
tack  the  ships  in  the  bay.  This  was  oV>- 
jected  to  by  Eftingham  who,  discreet  as 
he  was  brave,  deemed  it  a  rash  attem]»t. 
Not  so  Essex,  wdio  eagerly  advocated  the 
plan,  ami  on  its  ailoption  was  nearly 
frantic  with  joy.  Hut  Essex  M  as  inform¬ 
ed  by  Eftingham  that  the  Queen,  “  anxious 
for  his  safety  and  dreading  the  effects  of 
his  youthful  ardor,  had  given  orders  that 
he  should  not  command  the  van  in  the  .at¬ 
tack.”  That  duty  devolved  on  Sir  Walter 
Haleigh  and  Lord  Thomas  lIoMard,  but 
the  iiujictuosity  of  Essex  knew  neither 
rule  nor  bounds.  Our  siiac-e  forbi<ls  us  to 
linger  on  this  head.  We  only  iiom'  m  IsIi 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  hatred  M'hich 
began  between  Essex  and  Haleigh  about 
this  time,  and  stopped  Mhen  the  gall.ant 
Essex  lost  his  head.  After  the  Cadiz  vic¬ 
tory  Es.sex  btmt  his  course  towards  the 
Azores,  M’ith  an  intention  of  intercepting 
the  Indian  fleet  of  Spain,  M'hich,  in  the 
imperfect  state  of  navigiition,  aHvays  had 
a  stated  course,  both  in  going  and  return¬ 
ing,  and  there  M'ere  certain  islands  as 
fixe<l  stages,  M'here.at  they  alM  ays  touched. 
The  Indian  fleet  at  this  time  M'as  expected 
.at  the  Azores,  .and  Haleigh  joined  Essex’s 
scpiadron  in  order  that  they  might  coo|>e- 
rate  in  their  att.ack.  Hy  an  acciilent  the 
tM'o  M  ere  separated.  Essex  had,  hoM  ever, 
previously  informed  Haleigh  that  he,  on 
arrival,  intended  to  attack  Fayal,  one  of 
these  islands.  Haleigh  first  arrived  at 
Fayal,  .and,  after  Maiting  some  time  for 
his  commander,  Es.sex,  thought  it  ncce.s- 
sary  to  begin  the  attack  alone,  h'st  the  in¬ 
habitants  should  gain,  by  further  delay, 
more  time  f<*r  making  preparations  to  re¬ 
sist  the  English.  Haleigh  succeeded  — 
and  by  success  incurred  the  jealousy  of 
Essex,  M'ho,  on  all  occ^ions  M'here  glory 
M’as  to  be  got,  liked,  right  or  M  ixing,  to 
have  the  monojioly  thereof  himself.  Essex 
Civshiered  the  other  officers  m  Iio  had  con¬ 
curred  ill  Haleigh’s  attack,  and  Mould 
have  cashiered  Haleigh  too  but  for  the 
good  offices  of  Ixird  Thomas  IIoM'ard, 
Essex  soon  after  this,  oM'ing  to  his  want 
of  ex|>erience  in  nautical  matters,  alloM  ed 
the  Spanish  fleet,  save  three  ships,  to 
escape  him. 

When  Essex’s  galhant  head  rolled  upon 
the  scaffold  of  ToM  cr  Hill,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  Sir  Walter  Haleigh  sat  at  a 
M'indow  “  with  the  sole  intention  of  feast¬ 
ing  his  eyes  M'ith  the  death  of  an  enemy.” 
That  Haleigh  Mas,  after  the  quarrel  be- 
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fore  mentioned,  Essex’s  enemy,  was  but  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  !  Credat 
natural ;  but  that  he  was  guilty  of  jxoing  Jndmus  Apella,  non  ego,  should  ho  our 
to  witness  the  execution  of  his  quondam  readers’  reply.  The  two  jwiests,  however 
friend,  (for  before  they  were  rivals  they  and  a  Mr.  Broke  (Lord  Cohham’s  hro 
friends,)  with  such  motives  as  those  just  ther)  were  executed  ;  Cohham  and  Grey 
now  alleged,  will  not,  we  think,  be  were  pardoned,  after  they  had  laid  their 
credited  by  any  who  jtnlge  of  a  man  by  heads  on  the  block.  But  poor  SirWalter 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and  not  by  one  Baleigh  M’as  reprieved,  not  pardoned; 
isolated  act.  The  presence  of  lialeigh  at  and  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for 
the  execution  of  Essex  was  probably  ill-  twelve  M  eary  years,  during  which  time 
advised,  under  the  circumstances,  but  he  he  wrote  his  celebrated  JItxtorg  of  the 
might  be  a  spect.ator  from  far  other  causes  besides  minor  ])iece8.  It  is  one 

than  ill-will.  And  yet  his  presence  at  among  many  remarkable  features  in  the 
P'ssex’s  execution  is  f>ne  of  the  “  grievous  character  of  this  extraordinary  man  that, 
blots”  on  Raleigh’s  fair  fiime  !  (although  his  had  been  a  life  of  adventnr- 

Three  years  after  the  execution  of  the  ous  variety,  unsuited  for  contemplation  or 
gallant  Essex,  died  Elizabeth  Queen  of  study  of  any  kind,)  in  his  comparatively 
England,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  speaking  old  age,  under  all  the  distress- 
and  the  forty-tifth  of  her  reign  ;  and  with  ing  circumstances  of  loss  of  liberty  and 
her  death  w.ane<l  Raleigh’s  fortunes.  Her  reputation,  he  should  have  conqK)sed  a 
throne  was  occupied  by  a  stunted  pedant,  work  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
who  had  nothing  in  common  with  Raleigh,  any  man  of  his  times  who  h.ad  spent  his 
save  his  love  of  learning  ;  and  there  M  ere  life  in  seclusion  .and  study.  The  erudition 
not  M’.anting  interested  courtit'rs,  friends  displ.ayed  in  that  Mork  is  marvelous,  if 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Essex,  (M’hich  Karl  had,  only  tor  this  reason.  True  it  is,  (i»s  hinted 
moreover,  cjirried  on  a  somcM'hat  tre.ason-  by  the  elder  D’lsraeli  in  his  Curiosities  of 
able  corre8|K>ndence  during  the  lifetime  Literature,  V)etbre  referred  to  by  us,)  R.a- 
of  Eliz,abeth  with  James,)  to  jirejiidice  leigh,  M’hile  in  the  Tou'er,  livetl  on  terms 
that  M-e.ak  monarch  against  the  principal  of  intim.acy  M'ith  several  literary  charac- 
eneniy  of  his  late  corresiiondent.  And  ters  of  that  day.  Many  a  time,  in  jioor 
now  came  Mhat  some  liistorians  very  Raleigh's  prison-room,  sat  the  Earl  of 
groundlessly  call  “  Raleigh’s  Consjur-  Xortliumberland,  (there  M’as  no  duke  of 
acv.”  that  name  just  llien,)  the  patron  of  the 

^Vell  may  Hume  (M’hose  partiality  for  philost)phers  of  that  time,  and  with  M  hom 
the  Stu.arts  is  evident  throughout  his  his-  Raleigh  studied  chemistry  ;  Serge.ant  IIos- 
tory)  confess  that  “every  thing  remains  kins,  too,  a  M’it,  a  poet,  and  the  friend  of 
still  mysterious  in  this  consjaracy,  .and  Ben  .Tonson,  M’.as  there  ;  but  Haleigh  sure- 
history  c.an  give  us  no  clue  to  unravel  it.”  Iv  did  not  get  his  Greek  and  HebreM'lore 
The  men  accused  thereof  u’ero  so  utterly  from  these;  and  though  M’e  are  told  by  a 
opposeil  to  each  other  in  principles  and  all  m.anuscript  of  Anthony  "Wood’s  (in  the 
else;  the  .assumed  object  m’jis  so  very  un-  Lansd(t\vne  collection)  that  a  “Dr.  Ro- 
likely  to  happen,  the  way  of  carrying  out  liert  Burrel  performed  the  greater  part 
the  scheme  (if  it  ever  existed)  so  uncer-  of  the  drudgery  of  Sir  Walter’s  history, 
tain,  th.at  it  is  almost  an  inevitable  conclu-  for  criticisms,  chronology,  Greek,  and 
sion  that  the  mIioIo  thing  Mas  invented  Hebrew  authors,”  we  still  are  at  a  loss  to 
by  those  hunters  of  “  mare’s  nests  ”  M’ho  comprehend  hoM’ this  M’onderful  R.aleigh 
h.ave  in  .all  ages  existed.  The  .alleged  could,  during  his  life  of  naval  and  milit.ary 
“conspirators  ”  u’ere  Watson  and  Clarke,  enterprise,  find  time  or  ability  to  accumu- 
tM’o  Rom.an  Catholic  j)riests;  Lord  Grey,  late  knoM’ledge  enough  for  the  composi- 
a  Puritan  ;  Lord  Cobham,  a  mere  tion  of  the  History  of  the  World! 

“  thoughtless  man,  of  no  fixed  princijJe.”  Tu'clve  ye.arH  had  rolled  auay  since 
(u’e  quote  Hume ;)  and  SirWalter  Ra-  Raleigh,  on  a  false  charge  of  conspiracy, 
leigh ;  M’ith  some  other  nonentities  not  entered  the  ToM’er  of  London  as  un 
M’orth  recording.  And  m’c  are  to  believe  attainted  traitor.  Ami  in  1610  his  release 
that  these  men,  “of  principles  so  discord-  M’as  obtained  thus  :  J.ames  1.  had,  by  this 
ant,”  met  “  in  dangerous  combination  ”  time,  a  ncM’  favorite,  to  replace  Carr,  Earl 
to  })lace  Arabella  Stuart  (a  relation  of  of  Somerset,  and  the  poisoner  of  Sir  T. 
the  King’s,  thnmgh  the  Lennox  family,  Overbury.  This  favorite  Mas  George 
descended  equally  from  Henry  VII.)  on  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  to  him 
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Halei^h  advanced  a  larjje  sum  of  inonov, ' 
and  he,  by  his  interest  with  the  King,  ob-  i 
tained  llaleigli's  release.  j 

Broken  in  spirit,  worn  out  by  long  im- ; 
prisonnient,  blighted  hopes,  and  hard  in¬ 
tellectual  lalK)r,  Kaleigh’s  ruling  passion 
w'as  still  for  adventure.  He  must  again 
cross  the  Spanish  main  ;  new  El  Dorados 
were  there  to  be  found,  thought  he ;  and 
so,  to  retrieve  his  tiillen  fortunes,  he  plan¬ 
ned  another  expedition  to  America.  He 
spread  reports  of  a  gold  mine  there, 
which  would,  he  said,  amply  repay  any 
who  ventured  labor  to  work  it. 

James  I.  appointed  him  Governor  of  • 
(vuiana,  under  the  great  seal,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  meant  (as  said  the  Attomey- 
(ieneral  afterwards,  when  Raleigh  was 
again  condemned  to  death)  for  a  pardon  ; 
and  to  the  continent  of  Guian:v,a  country 
as  large  sis  the  h.alf  of  Europe,  sailed 
Raleigh  with  his  adventurous  band,  i 
Twenty-three  years  ha(i  elapsed  since  he  i 
set  foot  there,  and  he  was  now  going  once 
more  on  a  bootless  errand,  to  return  with 
a  broken  heart. 

On  the  river  Oroonoko  the  Spani.ards 
liad  built  a  town  called  St.  Tlionms,  where 
were  some  mines.  Remaining  himself  at 
the  mouth  of  this  river,  he  sent  the  rest , 
to  St.  Thomas,  under  the  command  of  his  ' 
son  and  Cajttain  Keymis.  The  Spaniards 
fired  on  the  Englisli,  but  were  re|>nlsed, 
and  driven  back  into  the  town.  Then 
young  Raleigh  called  out,  (ami  these  words 
did  incalcnlalde  harm  to  his  liither  after¬ 
wards,)  ‘‘That  toil'll  is  the  true  mine,  and 
none  but  fools  looked  for  any  other ; 
and,  so  s.aying,  was  shot  through  the  head 
by  the  enemy,  and  insLantly  expired, 
Keymis  and  the  rest  advanced,  sjtcked 
the  town,  in  which  they  found  nothing ' 
of  any  value,  and  then  they  burnt  it  to  the  ; 
ground. 

It  has  been  brought  .as  an  .accusation 
.against  Raleigh  that  he  said  there  was  a 
gold  mine  in  Guiana,  M  cll  knowing  th.at 
no  such  mine  existed.  Now,  it  appears 
th.at  Raleigh  said  this  on  the  authority  of 
Keymis,  who  had  shown  him  a  large 
nugget.  But  Keymis,  though  urged  by 
Raleigh  to  find  it,  after  making  divers 
excuses — namely,  the  death  of  Sir  W.al- 
ter’s  son,  the  weakne.ss  of  their  i»arty, 
and  the  lack  of  provisions — and  seeing 
his  arguments  were  of  no  avail,  shut  him¬ 
self  up  in  his  cabin  (siiys  Raleigh  in  a 
letter  to  his  wife,)  “  and  shot  himself  with 
a  pocket-pistol,  which  broke  one  of  bis  ^ 


ribs,  and,  finding  that  he  h.ad  not  prevail¬ 
ed,  he  thru.st  a  long  knife  under  his  short 
ribs  up  to  the  liandle,  and  so  died.” 

A  sad  situation  was  Raleigh's  now;  his 
brave  son  de.ad,  Keymis  dea<l  too,  and  his 
men  turned  mutineers,  or  deserting  him 
d.aily,  his  lie.alth  broken,  his  e.xi>ectations 
foiled,  and  with  nothing  before  him  on  his 
return  to  England  but  dishonor,  possibly 
death. 

The  Guiana  expedition  8aile<l  bivck  to 
England,  and  with  them  lialeigh.  At 
first  he  thought  of  giving  up  his  ship  to 
his  crew,  if  they  would  land  him  in 
France  ;  better  had  it  been  for  him  if  he 
h.ad  done  so,  but  he  returned  to  his  native 
county  of  Devon. 

Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Envoy,  whose 
brother  had  been  killed  by  Raleigh's  peo- 
j)le,  rushed  into  the  jiresence  of  James  I. 
shrilly  calling  out,  in  his  own  tongue, 
“Pirates!  pirates!  pirates!'’  ami  Janu*s 
I.,  appreciating  the  awkwardne'is  of  his 
position  with  the  ('onrt  of  .‘spain,  doubt¬ 
less  t/icii  made  up  his  mind  to  offer  np 
poor  Raleigh  as  the  8ea)»eg<»at. 

After  all,  seeing  that  England  had  never 
.acknowledged  the  right  of  Spain  to  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  Guiana,  ami  that  Spaniards  had 
tortured  English  unarmed  traders  there 
whenever  they  caught  them,  we  can  not 
think  Raleigh's  attack  on  .St.  Thomas  a 
very  grievous  violation  of  infern.ititmal 
law.  The  following  extracts  from  Ra¬ 
leigh's  letter  to  James  on  this  subject  will 
tend  to  elucidate  the  affair.  The  extract  is 
made  from  an  ohl  and  curious  volume  in 
our  possession,  entitled  I'/ie  Ii<  maiun  of 
Jialeiifh  : 

“  Without  any  direction  from  me,  a  Spanish 

village  was  burnt . I  find  no  re.ason 

why  the  Spanish  .\mhassador  should  therefore 
complain  of  me.  If  it  were  lawful  for  the 
S(>anianl8  to  murther  twenty-six  Knglishmen, 
tying  them  back  to  back  and  then  cutting  their 
throats,  when  they  had  traded  with  them  a 
whole  month,  and  came  to  them  on  land  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  one  sword;  and  if  it  mav  not 
be  lawfid  to  your  .Majesty’s  subjects,  being 
charged  first  by  them,  to  repel  force  by  force, 
we  may  justly  say  :  ‘  O  miserable  English  !’  ” 

And  then  he  pathetically  goes  on  to  say : 

“  1  have  spent  my  {toor  estate,  lost  my  son, 
suffered  by  sickness,  and  otherwise,  a  world  of 
miseries ;  if  1  have  resisted,  with  manifest 
hazard  of  my  life,  the  robberies  and  spoils  with 
which  my  comitanions  wouhl  have  made  me 
rich  ;  if  when  I  was  poor,  I  would  have  made 
myself  rich  ;  if  when  1  h^  gotten  my  liberty, 
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which  all  men  naturally  do  pri/.c,  I  voluntarily 
lo8t  it ;  if  when  I  was  sure  of  niy  life,  1  rendered 
it  ajrain;  if  1  might  elsewhere  have  sold  my 
.ship  and  good.s,  and  ]tnt  five  or  six  thou.sand 
pounds  in  my  purse,  and  yet  brought  her  into 
England,  I  hescoch  your  Majesty  to  believe  that 
all  this  1  have  done,  because  it  should  not  he  | 
sai<l  to  your  Majesty,  that  your  Majest)'  had 
given  liberty  and  trust  to  a  man  whose  end  was  ! 
hut  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  and  who  had  be-  ' 
trayed  yonr  Majesty’s  ti  ust.”  I 

If  l*arkcr  .'iinl  IMcthain,  who  took  Cain-  j 
jieacliy,  burnt  towns,  anil  killeil  Spaniards, 
on  the  Spanish  main,  on  their  return  had 
nothing  said  to  them,  surely  we  may  just- 
ly  accuse  James  of  injustice  in  his  treat- ! 
ment  of  lialcigh.  Hut  James  was  bent  i 
on  Sir  Walter’s  destruction,  and  argument  1 
w.is  wasteil  on  him.  ' 

We  come  now  to  the  turpitude  of  Sir 
Lewis  Stuckley,  who  was  llaleigh’s  kins- 1 
man  and  betrayer.  This  man,  whose  imi- 1 
tat  ion  of  Judas  was  jierfect,  .s,ave  in  the  , 
dirtercnce  of  the  person  betrayed,  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  ottice  of  spy  on  ILdeigh. 
.Vevertheless,  though  holding  a  warrant 
for  Ualeigli’s  production  in  London,  he 
behaved  outwanlly  more  like  a  friend 
than  a  jailer  on  the  road.  Manoury,  a 
French  emjfiric,  was  Stucklcy’s  coadjutor 
in  this  noble  ottice.  Captain  King,  a 
tried  friend  of  Raleigh,  was  allowed  to 
accompany  them.  Then  an  idea  utterly 
unworthy  of  his  character,  we  must  admit, 
took  po.ssession  of  jioor  Raleigh's  br.ain. 
lie  determined  to  feign  illne.ss  to  gain  de¬ 
lay,  and,  iio.ssibly,  pardon.  Hy  bribing 
^lanoury  he  obtained  drugs,  which  pro-  ■ 
duced  vomiting  and  a  sham  skin-disease.  | 
Hut  Manoury  ami  Stuckley  had  only  taken  i 
bribes  from  both  sides,  and  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  soiling  Raleigh  to  the  (Town 
as  to  the  highest  bidder.  Raleigh,  in  his 
dying  s|>cech  on  the  .scattbld,  excused  his 
jK)or  stratagems  by  the  example  of  David  : 
“The  prophet  did  make  himself  a  fool,  ^ 
etc.,  to  esciuie  the  hands  of  his  enemies.” 
Arrived  in  London,  the  King  allowed  him  , 
to  live  at  his  own  house ;  but  Raleigh 
was  not  deceived  by  this  indulgence.  “  I 
know,”  sahl  he,  “  that  they  have  conclud- 1 
ed  among  them  that  it  is  expedient  th.at  a  ! 
man  should  die,  to  reassure  the  trattic  : 
with  Spain  which  I  have  broken  up.'’  | 
Ay,  “  expedient  ’' — and  in  that  word  lies  i 
the  real  reason  of  Raleigh's  execution,  j 
llaleigh  now  wished  to  escajie  to  France.  [ 
Stuckley  abetted  him  in  his  design,  a.ssist-  j 
ed  in  the  escajie,  and  .at  the  same  moment,  I 
when  he  was  just  getting  out  of  harm’s  i 


I  way,  betrayed  him.  Tliat  betrayal  wa« 
i  prearranged,  .as  w.as  the  escape ;  and 
I  back  from  Woolwich  Raleigh  was  rowed 
as  a  jirisoner  to  the  “  Traitor’s  Rate  ”  of 
the  Tower,  which  prison  he  left  shortly 
after  for  the  Gate-house  at  We.stminster. 
It  m.ay  not  Im;  amiss  here  to  mention  that 
this  Stuckley  die<l,  many  years  .after 
Raleigh’s  execution,  a  raving  m.aniac  in  a 
wretched  road-side  hovel. 

And  now  the  question  for  the  Crown 
lawyers  was  how  to  frame  the  indictment. 
At  first  it  was  thought  that  he  would  be 
.arraigned  for  liostilities  against  the  Sjian- 
iards,  the  King’s  allies,  but  it  was  after¬ 
wards  agreed  that,  inasmuch  as  Raleigh 
w.as  already  under  actual  attainder  for  the 
(.\rabella  Stuart)  conspiracy  before  men- 
tioneil,  he  could  not  be  brought  to  trial  for 
any  new  crime;  and  so  he  w.as  one  morning 
dragged  out  of  bed,  in  a  fit  of  fever,  “  not 
to  trial,  but  to  sentence.”  Rut  even  then 
the  heroic  spirit  of  the  man  failed  him  not. 
He  spoke  with  dignity,  and  submitted  to 
his  fate  with  m.anly  firmness;  ami  then  ho 
went  back  to  the  gloomy  cell  in  the 
Westminster  Gate-house,  where  he  wrote 
that  affecting  “  remembr.ancer  to  be  left 
with  his  lady.”  We  give  a  few  extracts 
which  show  what  manner  of  man  he  was  : 

“You  .sli.ill  receive,  niy  dear  wife,  my  last 
words  in  the.se  last  lines ;  my  love  I  send  you 
that  you  may  keep  it  when  I  am  dead,  and  my 
coun.sel  that  you  mav  remember  it  when  I  am 

no  more . 1  beseech  you,  for  the  love 

you  hare  me  living,  that  you  do  not  hide  your¬ 
self  many  days,  but  siek  to  help  my  miserable 
fortunes  and  the  ripht  of  your  |K)or  child.  Your 
mourning  can  not  avail  me  when  I  am  but  du.st 
....  To  what  friend  to  direct  you,  I  know 
not;  for  ail  mine  have  leR  me  in  the  time  of 
trial.  Love  (iod — teach  your  son  also  to  serve 
and  fear  God  while  he  is  young;  then  shall 
Go<l  be  a  husband  to  you,  and  a  father  to  him, 
that  can  never  be  taken  from  you.” 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  owed 
much  money,  and  prays  his  wife  to  “  p.ay 
.all  poor  men,”  if  she  can  do  no  more. 
Then  he  warns  her  against  worldly  wiles, 
reminding  her  that,  .after  his  death,  she 
may  be  sought  after  by  many  suitors  who 
m.ay  im.agine  her  to  be  rich.  “  I  .speak, 
(fJod  knoweth,)”  s.ays  he  thoughtfully 
“  not  to  dissuade  you  from  marriage,  for 
it  will  be  be.st  for  you,  both  in  resjiect  of 
God  and  the  world.  As  for  me,  1  am  no 
more  yonrs,  nor  you  mine;  death  cuts  us 
asunder,  and  (Jod  divides  me  from  the 
world,  and  you  from  me,”  etc.  Atid  in 
this  strain  he  continues,  and  at  the  con- 
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elusion  writes :  “  I  can  not  write  much  ; 
God  knows  how  hardly  I  steal  this  time 
when  all  sleep  ;  and  it  is  also  time  for  me 
to  separate  my  thoughts  from  this  world.” 

Who  of  our  readers  can  not  heave  one 
sympathetic  sigh  for  the  gallant  Raleigh, 
even  though  his  memorj^  comes  down  to 
us  dimly  through  the  mists  and  mistakes 
of  two  centuries?  Imagine  the  lonely 
prisoner  in  his  cell — the  time,  the  place, 
the  barred  windows — and,  probably,  the 
workmen  below  already  jireparing  the 
scatfold  for  to-morrow  —  and  then  think 
how  strong  must  have  been  the  heart, 
and  how  well  nerved  the  hand  that  could 
feel  and  write  such  things  as  letters, 
poems,  and  even  an  epigram,  at  such  a 
place  and  such  a  time,  with  the  grave 
already  yawning  to  receive  his  body,  but 
we  trust,  heaven  open  to  receive  his  soul. 
There  is  in  that  letter  of  his  to  his  “  dear¬ 
est  Bess  ”  one  beautiful  touch  of  nature 
which  reaches  our  heart  and  dims  our 
eyes,  even  while  we  transcribe  the  words, 
simjde,  yet  how  pregn.ant  with  many 
thoughts :  “  Bess,  take  my  dead  body, 
M  hich,  living,  was  denied  you,  and  either 
Lay  it  in  Sherbourne,  or  in  Exeter  Church, 
by  my  tather  and  mother.”  Simple 
words,  good  reailer,  yet  sinijdicity  has 
much  force.  3Iany  a  time,  in  days  gone 
b}',  ha<l  Raleigh,  as  a  boy,  wandered 
about  Sherbourne’s  fields — many  a  time, 
in  later  days,  had  his  eyes  filled  with  j»ious 
tears  as  he  gazed  upon  the  monumental 
stone  of  his  father  and  mother  ;  and  now, 
after  his  m.any  adventures  by  flood  and 
field,  after  all  his  triumphs  and  reverses, 
hopes  and  fears,  he  begs  only  to  be  laid, 
in  the  last  sleep  of  death,  in  the  dear  old 
“  West  Country,”  which  has  produced  so 
many  of  England’s  worthies,  there  to 
blend  his  dust  with  the  kindred  ashes 
of  those  whom,  living,  he  loved  so  well. 

As  the  hour  of  his  death  appro.ached, 
by  the  light  of  his  taper  he  s.at  down  to  j 
write  poetry,  “  wherein  he  had  been  a 
scribbler  even  from  his  youth.”  An  old 
volume  of  1660  lies  now  before  us,  entitled 
liemaiuH  of  Raleigh  ;  and  from  it  we 
extract  the  following  verse,  written  the 
night  before  his  execution,  and  found 
after  it  in  his  Bible  in  the  Gate-house  at 
W  estminster : 

“  Even  such  is  time,  which  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  and  all  we  have. 

And  pays  us  nauj^ht  but  age  and  dust. 

And  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 

When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 


Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days ; 

And  from  which  grave,  and  earth,  and  du.st, 
The  Lord  will  raise  me  up,  1  trust !” 

Was  Raleigh  a  disbeliever,  as  has  been 
said  of  him  ?  We  trow  not.  All  of  our 
rea<lers  have  heard  of  a  celebrated  “  Fare¬ 
well  ”  (not  Byron’s)  which  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  Raleigh.  The  lines  begin  : 

“  Go,  soul — the  body’s  guest — 

Upon  a  thankless  errand,”  etc. 

We  make  no  extract  from  that,  how¬ 
ever  beautiful,  because  we  have  no  good 
authority  for  saying  it  was  Raleigh’s  com¬ 
position  at  all.  At  .any  rate,  it  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  Jtenminn,  which  is  fail- 
presumptive  evidence  that  he  did  not 
compo.so  it.  But  we  have  before  us  lines 
which  he  did  write  the  night  before  his 
execution,  which  lines  are  headed,  “  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh’s  Pilgrimage.”  An  ex¬ 
tract,  therefore,  we  are  sure,  will  gratify 
those  of  our  readers  whom  we  have  car¬ 
ried  thus  far  with  us ; 

“  Give  mo  my  scallop-shell  of  quiet, 

My  staff  of  faith,  to  walk  u|K)n, 

My  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diet, 

My  bottle  of  salvation. 

My  gown  of  glory,  hope’s  tnie  gage, 

And  tlius  I’ll  take  my  pilgrimage. 

“  Blood  must  be  my  body’s  only  baliner, 

No  other  balm  will  there  be  given. 
Whilst  my  soul,  like  a  quiet  palmer, 
Traveleth  towards  the  land  of  Heaven, 
Over  the  silver  mountains. 

Where  spring  the  nectar  fountain.^. 
There  will  I  kiss 
Tlie  bowl  of  bliss. 

And  drink  mine  everlasting  fill 
Upon  every  milken  hill,  etc.” 

Glancing  at  the  circumstances  of  his 
first  trial,  and  the  cruel  abuse  of  Sir  Eil- 
ward  Coke,  the  then  Attorney-General, 
he  continues : 

“  Where  no  corrupted  voices  brawl. 

No  conscience  molten  in  gold. 

No  forged  accuser  bought  or  sold, 

No  cause  deferred,  no  vain-spent  journey. 

For  there  Christ  is  the  King’s  Attorney. 

“  And  when  the  twelve  grand  million  jury. 

Of  our  sins,  with  direful  fury, 

’Gainst  our  souls  black  verdicts  give, 

Christ  pleads  His  death,  and  then  we  live ! 

And  this  is  mine  eternal  plea 

To  Him  that  made  heaven,  earth,  and  sea. 

That,  since  my  flesh  mast  die  so  soon. 

And  want  a  head  to  dine  next  noun. 
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At  the  stroke,  when  my  veins  start  and 
spread, 

Set  on  my  soul  an  everlasting  head  ! 

“  Then  am  I  ready  !  like  a  palmer,  fit 

To  tre.id  those  blest  paths,  which  before  I 
writ, 

Of  death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell — 

AVho  oft  doth  THINK,  inugt  needs  die  veil!" 

I>ut  tlie  night  wns  now  far  si)ent,  ami 
his  last  sunrise  was  near  at  haml.  Ilis 
eamlle  flickered  in  the  socket — flickered 
even  as  tliat  glorious  earthly  life,  which 
was  so  soon  to  be  extinguished  by  the 
headsman’s  axe.  Ibit  even  then,  llaleigh 
could  not  helj)  pointing  a  moral,  with  the 
trifling  incident  of  a  candle  burning  dimly. 
Thus  wrote  he : 

“  Cowards  fear  to  die  ;  but  cotirage  stout. 
Rather  than  live  in  snuff,  will  be  put  out” 

Alorning  came,  and  after  he  had  calmly 
smoked  a  pipe  of  his  favorite  tobacco,  the 
gallant  Raleigh  ])roeceded  to  the  scaffold 
with  a  step  as  firm  ajid  an  eye  iis  bright 
as  though  he  had  been  going  to  some 
dee<l  of  glory  rather  than  to  such  an  ig¬ 
noble  death.  The  .anecdotes  of  his  last 
moments,  which  his  contemporaries  have 
h.anded  dowai  to  us,  all  show  his  contempt 
of  death,  so  far  as  the  .absence  of  bodily 
fear  is  concerned  evinces  such.  The  day 
before  his  execution  he  had  seen  Sir  Hugh 
Reeston,  an  old  friend  of  his,  who  was 
among  the  crowd  assembled  to  see  Ra¬ 
leigh,  after  condemnation,  pass  from 
Westminster  Hall  to  the  Gate-house. 
Calling  to  him,  Sir  Walter  desired  he 
would  be  present  at.  the  execution.  Sir 
Hugh  to  this  end  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
sheriff,  Imt  it  was  not  read  till  too  late, 
and  Sir  Hugh  did  not  thus  succeed  in 
getting  a  se.at.  On  the  way  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  Raleigh  observed  his  friend,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  Farewell ;  1  know  not  wh.at 
shift  yoti  will  m.ake,  but  /.am  sure  to  have 
a  place!”  Just  then,  an  old  man  of  ven¬ 
erable  a|>pearance,  and  with  a  bald  head, 
pressed  forward.  Raleigh,  wdth  the  cour¬ 
tesy  which  ever  was  his  characteristic, 
asked  whether  he  would  have  aught  of 
him?  The  old  man’s  answer  was:  “No¬ 
thing  but  to  see  thee,  and  to  pray  God 
for  thee.”  Raleigh  said  :  “  I  thunk  thee, 
good  old  friend,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I 
have  no  V)etter  thanks  to  return  thee  for 
thy  good  will,  but  (and  here  a  thought 
struck  him — on  his  head  w’as  a  richly- 
wrought  night-cajt)  t.ake  this,  for  thou 
hast  more  need  of  it  now  than  I.” 


It  WJis  s.aid  of  Raleigh  by  some  one  that 
he  went  to  death  “  more  like  a  bride¬ 
groom  to  a  wedding  th.an  an  attainted 
I  traitor  to  a  scaffold.”  Traitor,  indeed  ! 

;  It  may  be  of  some  little  interest  to  our 
;  fair  readei’S  if  we  describe  how  this  noble 
I  cav.alier,  at  one  time  “  the  glass  of  fashion 
and  the  mould  of  form,”  in  the  .court  of 
Queen  Eli7..abeth,  w'as  dressed  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  execution.  We  can  not  do 
better  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  the 
compiler  of  lialeiglds  Jlemahis. 

“Upon  Thursday  morning  this  courageous 
althougli  coniinitted  knight  was  brought  before 
the  Parliament-house,  where  there  was  a  scaf¬ 
fold  erected,  for  his  beheading;  yet  it  was 
doubted  over-night  whether  he  should  be 
hanged,  but  it  fell  out  otherwise.  He  had  no 
sooner  mounted  the  scaft’old  than,  with  a  cheer¬ 
ful  countenance  and  undaunted  look,  he  s.aluted 
the  comi)any.  His  attire  was  a  ruff-band,  a 
hare-colored  satin  doublet,  with  a  black  wrought 
waistcoat  under  it,  a  pair  of  black  cut  taffety 
breeches,  a  pair  of  ash-colored  silk  stockings, 
and  a  wrought  black  velvet  night-gown.” 

He  then  doffed  his  c.ivalier’s  hat,  .md 
observing  several  of  the  courtiers  and 
noblemen  at  different  windows,  but  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  hear  well,  he 
begged  they  would  come  nearer  to  the 
scaftbld,  with  which  request  they  com¬ 
plied.  “  He  embraced  all  the  members  of 
the  Court  and  other  friends,  with  such 
courtly  comjdiments  as  if  he  had  met 
them  .at  a  feast,”  says  some  writer,  as 
quoted  by  D’Israeli.  His  “dying  speech  ” 
(if  a  phrase  which  has  derived,  in  our 
time  at  least,  a  low  and  debased  meaning, 
from  its  being  applied  to  the  last  words 
j  of  rogues  and  murderers,  can  bo  with 
I  propriety  applied  to  any  words  of  such  a 
j  hero  !us  Raleigh)  is  too  long  for  quota- 
I  tion  in  its  enlarged  state  here.  It  opens 
j  thus : 

“  My  honorable  lords,  and  the  rest  of  my 
I  go<Ml  friends  who  come  to  see  me  die,  know  that 
I  much  rejoice  that  it  hath  plea.scd  (iod  to  bring 
me  from  darkness  to  light,  and  in  freeing  me 
from  prison,  wherein  I  might  have  died  in  dis- 
I  grace,  by  letting  me  live  to  come  to  this  place, 

>  where,  though  1  lose  my  life,  yet  shall  I  clear 
some  false  accusations,  unjustly  laid  to  my 
charge,  and  leave  behind  me  a  testimony  of  a 
true  heart  both  to  my  king  and  country.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  defend  Ins  charac¬ 
ter  against  the  calumny  that  was  heaped 
'  upon  him  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
1  “  ArabelLa  Stuart  Conspiracy  ” — n.imely, 
that  he  made  a  confederacy  with  the 
I  French  Government,  and  that  he  Bi>oke 
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“  disloyal  and  disobedient  M'ords  ”  of  bis 
KinL;.  lie  next  excuses  an  attempted  es- 
ca|>e  from  Plymouth  to  France,  when 
first  under  Stuckley’s  charge.  He  then 
alludes  to  his  second  attempt  at  escajK*, 
solemnly  swearing  th.at  the  attempt  was 
made  solely  to  save  his  life,  and  with  no 
treasonable  design.  Then  conies  a  vin¬ 
dication  of  his  unworthy  deceit  in  feigning 
himself  sick,  etc.,  before  alluded  to  by  us, 
and  he  quotes  David  as  an  example,  who 
ha<l  “  feigned  liiinself  foolish  and  mad, 
and  yet  it  was  not  imputed  to  him  for  a 
sin.” 

Whether  he  was  instrumental  in  caus¬ 
ing  Essex’s  execution,  in  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  in  so  great  a  degree  as  hits  been 
hinte<l  by  Ilume  and  other  historians, 
God  only  knows ;  but  if  Raleigh’s  own 
declaration  Ikj  worth  aught,  (and  lie  did 
die  the  death  of  a  true  Christian,  as  fiir 
as  man  can  judge,)  we  must  acquit  him 
thereof. 

”  It  is  not  now  (said  he,  a  few  minutes  before 
tlic  axe  of  the  headsman  silenced  him  forever) 
a  time  to  Hatter  or  fear  princes,  for  I  am  a  sub- 

{‘eet  to  none  but  Death,  therefore  have  a  (-harita- 
>lc  conceit  of  me.  That  I  know  how  to  swear 
is  an  oH’ense ;  to  swear  falsely  at  aqy  time  is  a 
great  sin ;  but  to  swear  falsely  btTore  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God,  before  whom  I  am 
forthwith  to  appear,  were  an  offense  unpardon¬ 
able  ;  therefore  think  me  not  now  rashly  or  un¬ 
truly  to  conlimi  or  protest  any  thing.” 

He  finally  requested  Lord  Arundel  to 
entre.at  the  King  that  no  libelers  should 
l>e  allowed  to  defame  his  memory  after 
his  death,  and  ended  with :  “  Now,  I 
have  a  long  journey  to  go,  and  must  take 
my  leave.”  He  then  took  off  his  gown, 
and  prep.ared  himself  for  the  block,  a.s 
though,  indeed,  “  be  feared  the  grave  as 
little  as  his  bt*d  called  to  the  headsman 


to  show  him  the  axe,  and,  finding  that  it 
was  not  quickly  brought,  said  smilingly  : 
“  I  prithee  let  me  see  it ;  dost  think  I  am 
afraid  of  it  ?”  Then,  pa.ssing  his  hand 
over  its  glittering  edge,  he  observed  : 
“  Good  Master  Sheriff,  this  is  a  sharp 
medicine,  but  a  sure  cure  for  all  dis¬ 
eases.” 

After  this,  he  went  to  the  three  corners 
of  the  scaffold,  and  kneeling,  begged  all 
present  to  pray  for  him,  reciting  a  prayer 
to  himself  the  while.  He  then  tried  the 
block,  when  the  executioner,  as  w:vs  cus¬ 
tomary,  knelt  down  for  his  forgiveness, 
which  Raleigh  gently  gave,  entreating 
him  not  to  strike  till  he  gave  the  signal 
by  lifting  up  his  hand,  .and  “  then,  fear 
not,  but  strike  home !”  He  laid  his  bead 
on  the  block — a  he, ad  than  which  there 
was  none  nobler  or  Aviser  then  in  Europe ; 
and,  on  being  requested  to  fiice  the  cast, 
said  gently  :  “  It  is  no  great  matter  which 
way  a  man’s  head  stands,  so  the  hc.art  lies 
right.” 

After  a  few  moments  of  fervent  prayer, 
he  gave  the  signal ;  and  here  a  fearful 
scene  ensued. 

The  execution,  through  fear  or  forget¬ 
fulness,  did  not  strike,  ami  not  till  Raleigh 
ha<l  repeated  the  signal  tAvice  or  thrice, 
with  a  reproachful  “  Why  dost  thou  not 
strike  ? — strike,  man  !”  did  the  axe  fall. 
In  two  blows  Avas  Raleigh’s  head  severed 
from  his  body ;  and  nothing  then  re¬ 
mained  of  one  who  had  been  “  the  Ad¬ 
mirable  Crichton  ”  of  England — as  cour¬ 
tier,  sohlicr,  sailor,  author,  statesman,  and 
philosopher — save  the  bleeding,  headless 
trunk  which  lay  before  the  AA’et  eyes  of 
the  spectators  on  that  Westminster  scaf¬ 
fold — the  immort.al  spirit  had  fioAvn  thence 
to  Heaven,  unto  the  God  who  gave  it. 


Tub  AimioMiMiPor  “JcKira."— OurprcdecesBoni 
of  Ibum-nre  years  atco  and  upwards  had  a  droll  way 
of  commuDioatiiiK  important  literary  iDlolligeoce. 
We  are  reminded  of  this  by  the  interest  which  still 
aliachea  ilaelf  to  the  authorship  of"  .Tuniiis.”  One 
of  tlie  many  diacoveries.  not  ot  (he  but  of  anoUitr, 
real  author  ia  thus  plcaminUy  announced  by  the  ! 
editor  of  the  GiutUeer,  of  January  24,  1774  :  “  The  | 
celebrated  Juuiua  ia  at  last  discovered  to  be  the  I 
Kev.  Phil.  U — iren.  He  was  oripuially  a  preat  ac-  | 
qiiHintance  of  Mr.  Horne’s,  and  a  oonieinporary  of ' 
bia  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  U — geu  was  there  ceiebrat-  ' 


ed  above  all  others  for  hia  claeaical  abilities.  Mr. 
K — gen  was  in  liOiidou  during  the  whole  time  of 
Juniiit'N  piibhcalion  ;  for  a  conaiderable  time  before 
and  ever  aiuce  he  haa  lieen  abroad.  He  is  now  re¬ 
sident  at  0^iean^  in  France,  where  be  cuts  a  very 
conspicuous  appearance,  having  married  a  very 
beautiful  and  ai.-cnmplished  young  lady,  sister  of  the 
celebrated  Mra  Grosvenor ;  nor  does  ho  make  it 
any  secret  where  he  resides  thst  he  is  the  author  of 
Junius.”  Tlio  circumstantiality,  the  logic,  and  clcur- 
nees  of  identity  are  exquisite.-  -Athtruturti. 
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now  TO  MAKE  C  II  1  L  D  U  E  N  II  A  P  P  Y . 


Little  thiiipL  on  little  winfp, 
Dear  little  aoiUa  to  lie.Tven.'' 


It  is  very  usual  with  us,  who  have 
advanced  to  the  time  of  “  the  sere  and 
yellow  le.af,”  who  .are  hurdened  with  the 
increasing  weight  of  years  and  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  who  realize  to  the  full  the 
poet’s  assertion,  that  this  is  a 

“  Chnngeful  life ; 

So  miinifold  in  cares  that  every  day 
Hrinpiits  own  burden  with  it;” 

I  say,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  us  to 
say  to  our  children  :  “  Ah|!  non'  is  your 
hapjiy  time,  notn  is  your  season  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  nmn  you  have  nothing  to  trouble 
anil  nothing  to  annoy  you,  only  to  sing, 
dance,  and  play ;  oh !  if  /  couhl  but  be 
young  again  !”  etc.,  etc.  To  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  this  is  true.  God,  in  his  intinite 
mercy,  has  constituted  childhood  with  a 
capacity  for  receiving  pleasure  from  every 
trirte ;  and  who  can  doubt  this  as  he 
watches  its  free,  dancing,  joyous  move¬ 
ments,  hears  its  melodious  laughter,  or 
gazt*s  on  its  sunny  face  ?  The  cunning 
little  rogues  seemed  to  h.ave  found  out  the 
long-desiretl  secret  of  “setting  a  trap  to 
catch  sunbeams.” 

Still,  it  has  often  struck  us  that  the 
d.aily  life  of  a  child  is  not  so  happy  as  it 
might  be.  It  sLabs  us  to  the  very  lu*art 
to  see  a  little  heedless  ofieiuler  roughly 
chidden,  or  even  jiersonally  chastised,  for 
an  accident  caused  it  may  lie  by  the 
Huperubtindaiice  of  its  joyous  activity. 
Perhajw  a  curly-pated  urchin,  goaded  on 
by  the  excess  of  his  infantile  curiosity, 
makes  a  tiny  st.ab  in  his  drum,  to  tind  out 
where  the  “  music  comes  from,”  or  sur¬ 
reptitiously  gives  a  prick  to  his  elastic 
ball,  “  to  see  what  makes  it  juinji.”  The 
toys  are  8|>oiled,  it  is  true,  which  is  a  great 

t)ity,  but  still  worse  is  it  to  hear  the  u^»- 
imidiugs  which  are  showered  uihui  his 
ilcfenseless  heail  by.  mother  or  nurse, 
llow  much  better  would  it  be  to  reprove 


I  him  gently  for  what  can  hardly  be  c.allod 
I  a  punisluablc  act,  or  to  t.ake  advantage  of 
1  the  same  opportunity  to  give  him  a  sim- 
1  pie  lesson  in  natural  philosophy,  which 
I  would  never  be  forgotten.  Or  again,  we 
'  h.ave  known  severe  correction  to  have 
I  followed  the  spont.ancous  confession  of  a 
1  fault,  when  the  little  culjirit,  at  the  expense 
i  of  a  vast  amount  of  sensibility  and  timid- 
!  ity,  has  stammered  forth  the  burden 
j  that  has  been  lying  on  his  mind  for  hours, 

'  only  to  be  met  by  harsh  and  injudicious 
i  severity.  What  can  such  a  parent  expect 
,  .‘IS  the  result  of  his  discipline,  but  future 
talsehoods.  or  sly  attempts  at  eonceal- 
;  ment  ?  This  reminds  us  of  an  incident 
!  that  happened  to  us  the  other  day. 
While  walking  in  the  street,  we  passed 
tM’o  or  three  children  in  earnest  conversa¬ 
tion  :  their  looks  and  tones  attracted  our 
attention,  more  especially  the  sentence 
uttered  by  one  as  we  jiassed,  “  My  mother 
never  spoke  a  rough  word  to  me.”  We 
involuntarily  turned  and  looked  .at  the 
boy.  There  he  stood,  a  sturdy-looking 
little  fellow,  in  fusti.an  j.acket  and  cordu¬ 
roy  trowsers,  but  with  such  a  beaming, 
happy  face  as  is  not  often  to  be  seen  in  a 
)K>or  man’s  child.  And  who  can  wonder 
at  the  look  of  care  and  depression  that  is 
often  visible  in  children  Avho  are  snubbed, 
and  twitted,  and  snapped  .at  from  Monday 
morning  till  Saturday  night,  .and  from 
Saturday  night  till  Mond.ay  morning? 
Of  course  we  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
children  are  frequently  placed  in  such 
unhappy  circumstances ;  yet,  how  few 
parents  can  claim  the  compliment  that 
Cowper  pays  to  liis  mother,  when  he 
speaks  of  her 

“  CunsUnt  How  of  lore  that  knew  no  (all, 

Ne’er  roughened  by  thoM  cataracts  and 
breaks, 

TlLit  humor  inter|>oscil  too  often  makea.” 

When  we  think  of  the  trilles,  the  very 
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nothings,  that  will  make  a  child  happy  for  ! 
days  and  weeks,  it  makes  one  sigh  to  | 
think  how  seldom  they  are  bestowed  on  ^ 
them.  “  Little  things  please  little  minds,” 
Ave  sometimes  hear  uttered  with  a  half-  i 
contemptuous  smile.  Fathers  and  mo¬ 
thers,  be  thankful  that  it  is  so !  lie  thank¬ 
ful  that  a  handful  of  Avild  Howers,  a  ripe 
and  ruddy  apple,  a  fcAA'  blocks  of  AA'ood, 
or  a  peacock’s  feather,  AA'ill  make  your 
child  shout  for  joy,  and  cause  his  dancing 
limbs  to  bear  AA-itness  to  the  lightness  of! 
his  heart.  We  haA’e  knoAA-n  a  child  amus-  | 
ed  for  a  long  AA’inter’s  day,  when  cold  and 
sleet  haA'e  confined  him  to  the  fireside,  by  j 
half  an  hour’s  patient  instruction,  some  | 
paper,  and  a  pair  of  scissors ;  Avhile  his  | 
bright,  intelligent  eyes  have  borne  testi-  > 
mony  to  his  triumph  over  the  miniature 
boats  and  ships  that  he  has  constructed. 
An  addition  of  one  or  tAA'o  colors  and  a 

1)aint-brush  have  made  him  as  happy  as  a  ! 
dug,  and  sent  him  to  bed  Avith  his  head  ! 
crowded  Avith  visions  of  Lilliputian  fleets  | 
and  naval  engagements.  We  repeat,  that  ! 
no  work  is  easier  or  so  Avell  paid  as  the  ' 
amusement  of  children.  ! 

“  Theirs  is  the  sun-shine  of  the  breast 

and  many  a  gentle  AA’ord,  or  encouraging  ' 
caress,  is  treasured  in  their  hearts,  to  be  i 
repaid  at  some  future  time  by  simple  at- ! 
tentions  in  illness.  ! 

Nei'er  attotc  your  children  to  he  idle.  | 
Idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  a  child  I 
Avho  is  allowed  to  hang  listlessly  over  the  ! 
fire,  and  lounge  about  on  easy-chair  or  j 
sofa,  Avill  assuredly  be  a  burden  in  time  to 
come.  If  he  appears  wearied  of  his  toys,  , 
draw  him  kindly  to  you,  and  tell  or  read  j 
some  simple  story ;  if  possible,  get  him  ! 
to  copy  some  animal  or  bird  mentioned  in  ; 
it ;  shoAV  him  hoAv  to  fabricate  a  walnut-  | 
shell  boat,  or  a  fly-catcher,  or  an  oniament 
for  the  bed-room  candlestick,  or  some  I 
coarse  netting  for  cabbage-nets,  or  some  j 
spills  for  lighting  candles.  And  let  him  | 
see  that  you  A*alue  his  Avork,  by  iising  it. 
Nothing  damjts  a  child’s  pleasure  more,  | 
after  he  has*  coiujtleted  some  AA'onderful 
fabrication,  Avhich  is  to  accomplish  mar- 
A’els  in  the  domestic  department,  than  to  ! 
see  it  laid  aside  as  useless,  or  smiled  at  j 
superciliously.  Use  it,  if  it  be  jiossible  ;  | 
or,  still  better,  assist  him  in  making  a 
more  perfect  one.  It  always  seems  more  ' 
difficult  to  amuse  boys  than  girls,  because  ! 
it  is  thought  effeminate  to  instnict  them  I 
in  many  things  with  Avbich  girls  are  ac- 1 


quainted.  Tliis  Ave  belieA'e  to  be  a  grand 
mistake.  We  kneiv  a  family  Avhere  all  the 
children,  both  boys  and  girls,  Avere  taught 
knitting  and  netting.  No  one  aa’us  allow¬ 
ed  to  make  their  marble-bags  for  them, 
and  certainly  marvelous  and  gorgeous  in 
the  extreme  Avere  the  colors  they  select¬ 
ed  ;  still,  they  Avere  more  prized  by  them 
than  any  fabrications  that  could  be  pur¬ 
chased,  besides  encouraging  a  taste  for 
industry  and  a  love  for  domestic  life. 
Our  readers  may  smile,  but  this  is  a  fact. 
The  boys  hailed  the  Avinter  evenings  Avith 

Iileasure,  Avhen  they  kej)t  time  Avith  their 
msy  fingers  to  the  narration  of  some  start¬ 
ling  adventure,  or  school  exploit,  and  far 
from  becoming  “  feminized,”  grcAV  up 
domesticated  in  their  tastes,  and  unlike 
the  shiftless  creatures  men  usually  are  in 
the  items  of  buttons  and  strings.  Al- 
Avays  accept  the  home-manufactures  of 
your  boys,  if  urged  ujsjn  you.  There  is 
inherent  in  all  boy-nature  a  certain  chival¬ 
rous  and  knightly  feeling,  Avhich  they  love 
to  gratify,  and  by  all  means  encourage 
this  Avhen  ]K)ssible.  Many  a  hapi)y  hour 
AA’ill  be  jiassed  by  your  little  son,  if  he 
knoAA’s  that  the  rough  piece  of  Avood 
Avhich  he  is  so  elaborately  carving  into  some 
mythical  and  extinct  animal  will  be  accept¬ 
ed  with  a  smile  and  tre.asured  Avith  love. 

(rii'e  your  childreri  u  love  for  nature. 
It  was  our  favore«l  lot  to  be  brought  up 
by  a  loving,  intelligent  Christian  mother, 
and  neA’or  shall  Ave  cease  to  feel  gratitude 
to  her  memory  for  the  many  pleasant 
hours  her  early  lessons  have  insured  us. 
From  childhood  we  Avere  trained  to  ad¬ 
mire  and  love  natural  oVqects.  What  an 
ovation  was  ]>erformcd  in  honor  of  the 
first  violet,  and  AA'hat  a  joyous  discovery 
it  Avas  to  espy  the  first  pale  primrose  of 
the  season !  Even  after  long  years  of 
sorrow  and  trial,  a  thrill  of  happiness 
returns  at  the  recollection  of  these  inno¬ 
cent  jtleasures  ;  of  the  approval  she  never 
omitted  to  manifest  at  indications  of  a 
desire  to  solve  any  of  the  many  AA’onders 
of  leaf,  and  bud,  and  flower  ;  of  the  plea¬ 
sure  with  Avhich  she  Avould  survey  our 
collections  of  A’ariegated  snail-shells,  or 
the  arrangement  of  all  the  varieties  of 
grasses  we  could  collect.  She  also  allowed 
us  to  feed  caterpillars,  (always,  however, 
being  most  scupulous  as  to  the  kindness 
Avith  Avhich  they  AA'ere  treated,)  and  no 
words  could  describe  our  delight  as  we 
watched  the  wondrous  change  into  chrysa¬ 
lis  and  butterfly,  while  she  would  take 
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advantage  of  it  to  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  [  me  when  you  see  I’m  busy!”  This  is 
still  more  wondrous  transformation  of  the  ;  the  surest  wav  to  stunt  the  growth  of 
luiman  body.  The  evening  hours  of  an  in- 1  your  cliild’s  mind.  It  is  the  most  cruel 
telligent  child  might  be  j>rofitably  employ- 1  and  ruthless  conduct  possible,  thus  to 
ed  in  arranging  tlie  shells,  grasses,  flowers,  deny  a  child  the  information  for  which 
etc.,  collected  during  the  summer,  placing  ;  he  craves,  and  to  allow  him  to  feel  all  the 
them  carefully  on  paper  or  card,  and  ,  awkwardness  and  pain  to  which  ignoranct? 
writing  the  description  of  their  classes,  |  exposes  him.  Rather  hail  wdth  joy  these 
orders,  or  parts  beneath.  Live  pets,  also,  indic.'itions  of  a  growing  mind,  and  make 
deserve  notice  here,  since  tending,  feeding,  ,  the  little  inquirer  happy  by  drawing  him 
and  nursing  them  attbrds  great  delight  to  you  with  a  kiss,  and  as  full  and  patient 
to  children,  and  fosters  their  kindly  an  elucidation  as  he  may  require, 
feelings.  And  if  you  wish  his  little  ctjp  of  happi- 

Ihj  nU  encouraffe  brothers  and  ness  to  oveiflow  for  one  day  at  least, 

sisters  to  lore  the  satne  anmsements.  Of  when  the  inquiring  fit  is  over,  give  your- 
course  those  of  an  intellectual  kind  are  self  up  to  a  game  of  romj)8  with  him ;  or 
meant,  since  we  have  no  desire  to  trans-  let  him  bring  his  stool  to  that  snug  cor- 
forrn  our  boys  into  women,  or  to  make  ner  where  you  sit,  and  get  his  tea  quite 
our  girls  romps.  Rut,  in  the  study  of  bo-  under  your  wing ;  or  give  him  a  baked 
tany,  or  natural  history,  one  may  materi  apple  for  his  siq)per ;  or,  best  of  all,  in 
ally  aid  the  other.  The  boy  will  exhibit  j  his  eyes,  let  him  sit  up  lialf  an  hour  over 
more  courage  atid  <lexterity  in  securing  '  his  usual  bed-time,  with  a  book  of  colored 
the  |)ri/es,  which  the  “  neat  -  handed  j»icttires  in  his  liand,  and  his  little  rosy 
I’hillis”  can  more  delicately  manipidate  face  in  your  bosom.  If  you  give  your 
and  examine ;  or  the  girl  m.ay  make  a  child  a  present,  make  it  doubly  pre- 
very  pretty  drawing  of  the  various  but-  j  cious  by  the  way  in  which  you  do  it. 
terriics,  beetles,  etc.,  which  the  boy  may  Hide  it  in  some  snug  corner,  where  he 
color ;  while  the  neatest  writer  may  add  '  will  be  sure  to  find  it  out ;  in  his  little 
the  description.  A  charming  little  vol-  shoe  or  in  the  pocket  of  his  frock ;  or  let 
ume  might  thus  be  commenced  at  a  com- 1  it  come  by  post,  directed  to  him ;  or  let 
paratively  early  :ige,  which  both  would  |  it  be  that  same  wonderful  secret  by  which 
enjoy  to  review  as  they  jirogress,  and  you  have  been  mystifying  him  for  a  day 
mark  the  improvement  they  luive  made,  j  or  two  past,  till  he  is  in  a  perfect  agony 
Or,  again,  a  boy  who  was  clever  as  a  i  of  curiosity ;  or  let  the  servant  bring  it 
carpenter  might  be  directed  how’  to  form  to  the  door  with  a  flourishing  ring,  and 
very  pretty  baskets  and  vjvses  for  holding  \  send  him  to  open  it ;  any  of  these  plans 
the  flower-jKits  in  the  drawing-room  or  will  send  him  to  bed  as  happy  as  a  prince, 
garden,  while  the  girl  could  cleverly  de-  and  fill  his  heart  with  fresh  joy  each  time 
corate  them  with  pine  cones,  (split  down  he  thinks  of  it. 

the  center  in  order  to  be  more  easily  Make  your  rhildren  happy  in  each 
glued,)  which,  if  wished,  couhl  afterwards  other,  encouraging  them  to  feel  that  a 
be  varnished ;  »>r  boinpiets  of  flowers  pleasure  enjoyed  alone  is  only  half  enjoy- 
might  be  skeletonized  and  bleached  at  i  ed.  If  one  of  them  buy  only  a  farthing 
the  sole  expense  of  time  and  trouble,  and  ;  sugar-stick,  teach  him  to  feel  a  delight  in 
thus  a  charming  ornament  for  the  parlor  I  ofl'ering  a  Uvste  to  all  the  rest.  As  tar  as 
would  be  produced.  Hundreds  of  tliese  possible,  lot  their  presents  to  each  other 
little  trifling  employments  will  suggest  |  be  of  their  own  manufacture — not  pur- 
themselvcs  to  the  mind  of  any  intelligent  1  chases.  Let  the  boys  ciirve  silk-winders, 
mother,  and  she  will  then  be  spared  the  or  make  bone-crochet  hooks,  or  copy  in 
annoyance  of  a  listles.s,  “What  sh<dl  I  j  their  best  style  some  favorite  poem,  (such 
do?  I  have  nothing  to  do!”  that  too  |  as  Johnny  (rilpin  or  the  liahes  in  the 
often  degenerates  into  ill-humor  and  peev- 1  Wooils,)  transcribing  it  into  a  neat  man- 
ishness.  Never  mind  how  trivial  the  occu- 1  useript  volume,  perhaps  adorned  with 
pation,  so  that  it  be  but  useful  and  trains  !  origin.al  illustrations.  Let  the  girls  make 
your  child  to  an  abhorrence  of  idleness.  book-marks,  satchels  for  school-books,  or  a 
Merer  think  it  too  tnarh  troidde  to  le.athern  cover  for  some  favorite  volume. 
anstrer  your  children's  questions.  How  Cherish  the  little  outbursts  of  affection 
often  do  we  hear  the  tart  rei)ly:  “  I’m  |  natural  to  them.  Do  not  chide  your  boys 
sure  I  don't  know,  child  ;  pray  don’t  tease  |  for  a  few  irrciu’cssible  tears  at  leaving 
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home  for  boarding-school,  nor  encourage 
“manliness”  at  the  expense  of  brotherly 
affection,  and  do  not  grudge  an  hour  be¬ 
stowed  H{)on  a  little  pains-taking  letter- 
writer  or  juvenile  composer,  who  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  give  an  account  of  various  home 
details  to  the  absent  one.  I^et  him  write 
two  or  three  sentences  of  his  epistle  each 
night,  overlooked  by  an  elder  sister ;  the 
one  W'ill  feel  happy  at  being  able  to  instruct, 
the  other  will  be  grateful  at  the  sight  of  the 
letters  that  grow  beneath  hLs  iK*n.  Hy 
any  means,  at  any  expense  of  trouble  to 
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yourself,  make  home  happy  to  your  child¬ 
ren  ;  let  it  always  remain  in  their  memo¬ 
ries  as  a  type  of  all  that  is  peaceful,  loving, 
and  attractive;  let  them  constmitly  revert 
to  it  as  a  soothing  remembrance  in  the 
hours  of  pain,  sorrow,  or  privation,  and 
j  let  its  associations  be  so  hallowed  and  pre- 
;  cious  as  to  restrain  them  in  temptation 
(  and  strengthen  them  in  trial.  Yours  is  a 
j  noble  mission  ;  O  parents !  see  that  ye 
fulfill  it  with  tliat  wisdom  and  gentleness 
which  shall  prove  you  worthy  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  honors  it  confers ! 


PHENOMENA  OF  ELECTRICITY. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  electricity ;  the 
one  vitreous  or  positive,  the  other  resin¬ 
ous  or  negative ;  and  both  kinds  are  pro- , 
duced  in  the  atmosphere  bv  various  causes ; 
chiefly  by  evaporation.  \Ve  may  form  a 
slight  idea  of  the  extent  of  evaporation  | 
carried  on  over  the  whole  globe — over  all 
the  rivers  and  lakes  and  seas,  the  stagn.int 
pools  and  latent  moisture,  the  hidden 
springs  and  boundless  oceans — when  w’e 
remember  that  three  hundred  millions  of 
hogsheads  of  water  rise  daily  into  vapor 
over  the  Mediterranean  alone,  liy  con¬ 
densation,  or  the  change  which  that  eva¬ 
porated  vapor  undergoes  when  returning 
to  a  fluid  state  through  decrease  of  tem¬ 
perature  ;  by  vegetation,  by  combustion, 
and  by  friction.  This  last  arises  when 
masses  af  air,  moving  in  contrary  direc¬ 
tions,  encounter  each  other.  The  fiiction 
of  their  surfaces  develops  electricity, 
which  is  especially  active  when  these 
masses  differ  in  degrees  of  moisture  and 
temperature ;  the  cold  developing  nega¬ 
tive,  and  the  warm  positive,  electricity. 
The  friction  of  the  wind,  as  it  passes  over 
trees,  houses,  mountains,  and  other  high 
objects,  is  also  held  to  set  free  the  electri¬ 
city  of  the  atmosphere ;  so  that  we  can 
understand  why  thunder-storms  should  be 
almost  always  accompanied  by  strong 
winds,  and  should  rarely  or  never  occur 
in  perfectly  still  weather. 


I  f’louds  charged  with  electricity  of  one 
I  kind  meet  .and  coalesce  in  good  fellowship 
enough  ;  but,  when  those  which  bear  a 
different  kind  mee*t  together,  a  violent 
shoek  is  the  consequence.  Kains  are 
formed  by  the  meetings  of  different  winds, 
as  tlmnder-storms  by  the  contact  of  op- 
jiosing  electricities.  A  warm  soft  air, 
ch.arged  with  moisture,  meets  with  a  cold 
wind  direct  from  the  pol.ar  regions.  The 
cold  north  wind  condenses  .and  globulates 
the  vapor,  which  falls  to  earth  in  the  form 
of  Scotch  mists  or  showers. 

First,  before  a  storm  arises,  is  seen  the 
cirrhus ;  that  light  fibrous  curl-like  cloud, 
M'hich  stretches  in  nndul.ating  waves  or 
long  lines  over  the  sky,  sometimes  curling 
!  out  like  the  lightest  and  most  graceful 
'  feathers,  or  like  the  sweeping  grain  of 
knotted  woods.  This  bro.adens  out  into 
'  the  cirrhocumulus,  or  sonder  cloud ;  those 
!  little  round  masses  which  lie  near  together 
but  yet  separate,  and  give  the  mottled  or 
speckled  skies  which  are  so  beautiful  in 
summer  afternoons  when  they  bode  no 
mischief  and  contain  no  evil.  Then  the 
cirrhocumulus  gathers  itself  into  the 
cumulus  proper,  or  strachen-cloud — large 
heaped-up  m.a88e.s  that  look  like  carved 
marble  or  sun-covered  boulders  in  the 
deep  blue-sky — those  dazzling  white  day 
.  clouds  which  children  gaze  at  wonderingly 
I  as  if  they  were  solid  masses  built  up  in 
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the  heavens,  and  which  even  older  brains  '  a  quarter.  As  sound  travels  three  hun- 
ean  scarcely  credit  to  Ik;  mere  impondera-  dred  and  seventy-five  yards  per  second, 
hie  vapor.  These  are  the  t’orenihners  of  the  distance  of  time  el.apsing  between  the 
the  stonn  cloud;  that  dark, j;r.ay,  rujfged  flivsh  and  the  re|K)rt  may  l>e  taken  as  a 
mass,  with  its  sharp  and  ja«;i;ed  edfjes,  basis  for  calculation  by  any  one  with 
from  w’hich  stream  down  lH)th  health  and  nerve  si ifticient  to  time  a  thunder-storm  by 
destruction  to  the  world  below ;  that  the  hand  of  lus  watch, 
cloud,  darker  and  more  thre.atenin^  than  Pliny  says  it  never  thunders  in  Kifypt. 
the  nimbus  or  niin-cloud,  with  which  pco-  Plutarch  that  it  never  thunders  in  Abys- 
f>le,  who  are  not  good  observers,  so  often  sini.a.  We  know'  now'  that  both  of  these 
confound  it.  .assertions  are  mistakes,  though  indeed 

Storms  never  come  from  the  ])erfectly  Kgypt  is  singularly  exempt  from  fre- 
uniform  and  regular  clouds  w'hich  some-  quency  of  storm ;  for  storms  are  corre- 
times  cover  all  the  sky.  Stonn  clouds  spoudent  with  mins,  and,  as  it  seldom 
have  alw.ays  torn  an<l  angry  edges,  as  one  rains  in  Kgypt,  thunders  and  lightnings 
w'ould  expect  from  them,  tierce  and  riving  are  equally  rare.  It  never  r,ains  in  Low'er 
.as  they  are — instruments  of  death,  and  Peru,  or  so  rarely  as  to  be  outside  all 
among  n.ature's  earliest  embodiments  of  meteorological  consideration ;  consequent- 
rage  and  devastation.  Storms  are  many  ly,  say  at  Lima,  storms  of  thunder  and 
patterned.  Franklin  says  that  a  thunder-  lightning  are  as  little  known  sw  hurric:mes 
storm  never  comes  from  one  cloud  only,  of  w'ind  .and  rain.  Storms  are  also  rare 
and  Saussure  agrees  w'ith  him ;  but  other  at  the  North  l*ole,  and  never  occur  in 
meteorologists  (notably,  Hergman  and  mid  seas,  at  a  certain  distance  from  land. 
Diichamel  de  Moneeau,  good  nanu*s  The  rainy  d.ays  at  Cairo  arc  only  three  or 
enough)  a.ssert.  the  contrary;  and  Mar-  four  in  the  year,  the  storm  diiys  are  about 
covelle  states,  that  on  the  twelfth  of  Sep-  the  siime  number.  At  Calcutta  the  aver- 
teinber,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-  .age  of  storm  days  is  sixty,  and  every 
seven,  the  sky  at  Toulouse  was  jrertectly  i  where  a  broad  parallel  is  kept;  so  that, 
I'lear  except  for  one  little  cloud,  trom  where  there  is  most  rain,  there  is  also 
which  siubienly  burst  a  thunderbolt  that  most  thunder  .and  lightning.  Storms 
killed  a  woman  uamed  Hordenave  as  she  come  at  the  same  times  and  Ke.asons,  and 
stood  before  the  house.  If  that  unhappy  with  striking  regtdarity.  In  the  tropics 
femme  Hordenave  bore  but  an  indifferent  they  .accompany  the  wet  season  and  the 
eharacter — if  ^rcery  and  the  black  art  ;  change  of  the  monsoons ;  at  (.’alcutta, 
W'ere  included  among  her  gifts — w'e  may  w'ith  its  sixty  days  of  storm,  not  one  oc- 
be  sure  how' the  occasion  w;w  improved  ■  enrs  in  November,  December,  or  Janu.ary ; 
by  all  the  anti-witchcr.aft  world  ;  and  how  at  Martinique  and  (Tuadalouj>c  none  are 
an  inevit.able  natural  law  w'.as  tr.ansl.ated  known  in  December,  January,  February, 
into  a  signal  act  of  Divine  vengeane.e,  cal-  or  March.  In  mean  latitudes,  very  few 
culateii  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  storms  occur  in  winter,  and  only  a  few  in 
of  all  the  sabbet-haunters,  lou|)-g.arous,  i  the  hottest  d.ays  of  spring  and  autumn: 
broomstick-riders,  black  cat  keepers,  and  '  more  than  half  come  in  sutnmer,  and  gen- 
familiar  nourishers  in  Toulouse.  erally  in  the  day — rarely  .at  night,  either 

As  storms  alw'.ays  commence  with  the  I  in  the  tropics  or  in  the  temperate  zones, 
.accumulation  of  the  cirrhus-cloud,  and  as  ;  Hut  the  rule  of  summer  storms  does  not 
the  clrrhus-<doud  floats  very  high,  it  fob  i  hold  absolutely  for  all  places;  for,  on  the 
lows  that  storms  are  generally  very  high  j  western  coast  of  America,  and  the  east- 
above  the  earth.  Kanietz,  one  of  the  i  ern  shores  of  the  .\driatic,  more  occur 
greatest  meteorologists,  doubts  all  the  ;  in  winter  than  in  summer;  in  Greece 
travelers’  tales  which  set  forth  how  they,  |  more  in  autumn  .and  spring;  in  Home 
the  travelers,  journeying  over  the  .•\l[)s  |  there  is  no  difference  between  summer 
and  the  Hrocken,  have  seen  storms  form-  1  and  autumn;  .atHergenand  atthe  Azorc‘s, 
ing  below  them.  Vet  Monsieur  Abbadi<‘  j  where  there  are  w'inter  rains,  they  are 
found  in  Ethiopia  that  an  October  storm  |  most  frequent  in  the  cold  and  rainy 
W'as  only  about  tw'o  hundred  :iiid  thirty-  )  w'eather  ;  at  Kingston  in  J.amaica  it  thun- 
three  yards  above  the  earth;  but  the  i  ders  every  d.ay  for  five  consecutive  months, 
highest  W'hich  he  noted  w'as  one  in  Feb-  |  thotigh  the  ad  jacent  islands  are  tranquil ; 
ntary,  .at  alwut  tw'o  thousjind  tw'o  hun-  |  also  at  Pofiayan  in  ColumbLa  during  a 
dred  and  forty  yards,  or  about  a  mile  and  |  certain  season,  there  is  thunder  every  <)ay. 
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Woods,  nuMintaiiis,  and  broken  land 
cause  and  attract  storms ;  but  tlieir  fre¬ 
quency  is  not  always  referable  to  the  con- 
tiguration  of  a  district.  At  l\iris,  for  in-  | 
stance,  the  average  number  of  thunder-  j 
days  is  Iburteen ;  and  Paris  is  nut  on  a  | 
de.ad  level ;  while  at  Denainvilliers,  be- 1 
tween  Orleans  and  Pithiviers,  one  of  the  j 
flattest  districts  possible,  the  average  is  i 
raised  to  twenty-one.  Other  atmospheric  i 
causes,  then,  must  be  in  o|>eration  which 
are  not  yet  made  fully  manitest,  ami  which  i 
remain  to  be  investigated.  I 

There  are  three  kinds  of  lightning,  says  ‘ 
Monsieur  Arago ;  forked,  sheet,  ami  ' 
spherical.  Forked  lightning  comes  in 
very  slender  flashes,  generally  a  hite,  but 
is  sometimes  blue  or  violet  colored.  Fine 
as  these  flashes  are,  they  often  divide  into 
three  or  more  branches :  as,  M'hen  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighteen,  twenty- 
four  churches  were  struck  in  the  environs 
of  Saint  Pol  de  Leon,  but  only  three  ■ 
peals  of  thunder  were  heard.  The  flashes 
of  forked  lightning  are  most  destructive.  . 
They  are  no  where  seen  to  more  terrible 
perfection  th.an  when  lighting  u|»  the  dark 
ravines  .and  black  precipices  of  .a  moun¬ 
tainous  district.  Even  in  England,  aim>ng 
the  Cumberland  mountains,  the  thunder¬ 
storms  have  a  majesty  and  awful  sublimi¬ 
ty  which  no  dweller  on  tlie  jil.ains  cari  un¬ 
derstand.  Sheet  lightning  is  compara¬ 
tively  harmless.  Some  of  those  thunder¬ 
less  summer  lightnings  are  distant  sheet 
lightnings,  too  distant  to  allow  <»f  the 
thunder,  which  yet  exists,  being  heard. 
Dark  red,  blue,  or  violet  are  the  principal 
colors  of  this  form  of  electricity,  which 
has  neither  the  whiteness  nor  the  swift¬ 
ness  of  the  forked.  Spheric.al  lightnings 
are  what  are  called  vulgarly,  thumler- 
bolts ;  luminous  masses,  or  fiery  globes, 
which  descend  slowly  to  the  earth,  and 
make  lightning  conductors  useless.  On 
the  night  of  the  fourteenth  of  .iV})ril, 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighteen,  Des- 
landes  saw  three  globes  of  lire  f-ill  on 
the  church  of  Couesuon  near  Hrest,  and 
destroy  it  utterly  ;  and,  on  the  third  of 
July,  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-tive, 
during  the  bight  of  a  thunder-tem|)est, 
an  enormous  globe  of  lire  fell,  and  killed 
a  shepherd  and  live  sheep.  This  was  not 
so  terrible,  though,  as  the  Ethiopian 
storm,  reporte<l  by  Abbadie,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  two  thousand  goats  and  the 
goat-herd  by  one  single  flash.  We  quote 
these  assertions  modestly,  if  somewhat 


doubtfully  ;  not  presuming  to  place  a  limit 
to  the  wonderful  forces  of  nature,  of  which 
the  moft^  we  learn  the  less  we  seem  to 
know,  yet  expressing  ourselves  humbly 
on  the  uncertainty  of  testimony,  and  the 
proneness  to  exaggeration  common  to 
hiimanitv.  The  balance  between  skepti¬ 
cism  and  credulity  is  the  most  diflicult  of 
all  balances  to  hold  evenly. 

Those  summer  lightnings,  of  which  we 
h.ave  spoken,  have  been  taken  by  some  to 
mean  essentially  harmless  interchanges  of 
electricity ;  the  .atmosphere  seeking  its 
own  electrical  equilibrium.  But  it  will 
generally  (not  .always)  be  found  that,  dur¬ 
ing  their  apfiearance,  there  has  been  a 
storm  somewhere  on  earth,  where,  what 
ivas  but  lambent  summer  lightning  to  the 
far-t>tt’  spectator,  has  proved  to  be  deadly 
destructive  lire  to  some  hapless  dweller 
underneath.  In  a  J  uly  night  of  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighty-three,  De  Saussure, 
at  the  llopit.al  de  (4rimsel,  under  a  calm 
cle.ar  sky,  saw,  in  the  direction  of  tieneva, 
a  thick  band  ol  clouds,  which  gave  out 
thunderless  lightnings.  This  wiis  but 
summer  lightning  to  him  ;  but  the  Gene¬ 
vese  were  suffering  all  the  horroi-s  and 
ravages  of  a  stonn  such  as  the  oldest  in¬ 
habitant  had  never  witnessed.  And  in 
,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  Howard, 

I  at  Tottenham,  saw,  on  the  south-ea.st 
!  horizon,  and  under  a  clear  starry  sky, 

I  .some  pale  summer  lightnings,  which 
!  ]>roved  afterwards  to  be  a  violent  storm 
raging  between  Calais  and  Dunkenjue. 
The  <piestion  of  distant  storms,  and  how 
'  far  the  reflection  of  them  could  be  jk)h- 
'  sibly  visible,  and  whether  this  sheet  or 
summer  lightning  necessarily  always  ar- 
'  gued  a  distant  storm,  was  being  once  dis- 
j  cussed  at  the  ]>hilosophical  society  of 
(ieneva.  When  the  meeting  broke  up, 
the  soJithern  horizon  w.as  illuminated  with 
the  very  form  of  lightning  under  dispute, 
i  Some  days  after,  the  newspapers  H|K)ke  of 
a  violent  storm  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
Wurteinberg,  and  Bavaria;  which  seemed 
I  conclusive  enough  as  to  how  far  reflection 
I  could  be  carried,  if  not  as  to  the  univer- 
s:tllv  uniform  character  of  distant  sheet 
lightning.  For  there  are,  in  truth,  such 
things  .as  thunderless  summer  lightnings  ; 
lightnings  without  storms  and  without 
dangers ;  and  Jis  frequent  under  the 
tropics  .as  in  our  own  temiMjrate  lati- 
'  tudes.  There  is  jjrobably,  and  more  than 
i  probably,  thunder  with  these  flashes,  but 
i  at  too  great  a  hight  from  us  to  be  heard. 
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Besides,  tlie  higher  the  atmosphere,  the  I 
more  rarefied  it  becomes,  and  tlie  more 
rarefied  tlie  medium,  the  less  intensity  ! 
there  is  of  soumi ;  but  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  lightninjjs  can  be  inter- 
chancred  without  any  acc<»mpanying  re¬ 
port,  or  tliat  a  certain  law  of  nature  can  be 
c«>ntravened,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  higher  agency,  or  the  interruption  of 
an  o[)posing  law. 

There  being  lightnings  without  thunder, 
so  there  are  thunders  without  lightning. 
Volney,  among  many  other  witnesses  of 
similar  phenomena,  speaks  of  violent  thun- 
derings  one  morning  at  I’ontchartrain, 
imdcr  a  clear  sky,  and  without  lightning ; 
but,  in  a  fjiiarter  of  an  hour  the  heavens 
clomled  thickly  over,  and  a  heavy  hail¬ 
storm  fell,  the  stones  .as  big  as  his  fist. 
The  longest  thunder  roll  (which  seems  so 
interminable  to  those  wlio  are  nervous 
during  storms)  lasts  only  from  thirty-five 
to  fifty  seconds;  and  the  space  of  time 
between  the  roll  and  the  flash  varies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  distance,  from  five,  four,  three, 
and  even  half  a  second,  to  forty-two, 
forty-seven,  forty-nine,  and  seventy-two 
seco!ids.  Hut  the  half-second  interval  is 
very  rare,  and  only  found  in  storms  of  j 
the  closest  and  most  violetit  character. 
We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  nearer  a  | 
storm,  the  more  dangerous.  Also,  the  I 
higher  the  body  the  more  likely  it  is  to  I 
be  strrick  ;  as,  for  Instance,  all  mountains,  I 
trees,  high  buildings,  and,  in  the  mi<l8t  of 
a  ]>lain,  men  and  animals.  Trees,  bushes.  I 
and  buildings  are  peculiarly  lightning  con- 1 
ductors,  and  specially  liable  to  be  struck. 
For  this  reason  it  is  wise  to  avoid  the 
neighborhood  of  trees  during  a  storm  ; 
not  even  trusting  to  the  old  poetic  legend  i 
of  the  exemption  of  all  the  laurel  tribe,  | 
for  love  of  one  fair  D.aphne  ;  nor  to  Hugh  | 
Maxwell’s  assertion  that  the  beech,  maple,  | 
and  birch  are  anti-conductors,  like  that ! 
classic  laurel;  nor  to  Captain  Dibdin’sj 
belief  in  pines  ;  nor,  in  fact,  to  any  priv.ate  ' 
or  personal  favorite  among  forest-trees  or 
shrubs  ;  for  they  are  all  equally  dangerous 
to  human  neighbors  during  a  storm,  and 
equally  powerful  conductors  ;  their  power 
varying  only  as  they  are  taller  or  more 
humid  than  their  fellows. 

Thunderbolts  have  special  attraction  to 
certain  jfiaces  as  well  as  to  certain  objects. 
No  one  in  New-tirranada,  savs  Monsieur 
Arago,  willingly  inhabits  fcl  Sitio  de 
Tuinba  Barreto,  near  the  gohl  mine  of 
the  V'ega  dc  Supia,  because  of  the  fre¬ 


quency  of  thunderbolts  there.  Even  while 
Alonsieur  Hoiissingault  was  crossing  El 
Sitio,  the  black  who  guided  him  wsus 
struck  by  lightning.  La  Lomade  Pitago, 
near  Pof>.ayan,  is  another  locality  of  doubt¬ 
ful  electric  fame.  A  young  botanist. 
Monsieur  Plancheman,  was  determined  to 
cross  La  Loma  on  a  stormy  day,  in  spite 
i  of  :ill  remonstrances,  and  was  struck  dead 
by  a  thunderb(»lt.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of 
June,  seventeen  hundred  .ami  sixty-three, 
a  thunderbolt  struck  the  bell-tow'er  of  a 
certain  church  near  Laval,  and, 'entering 
the  church,  c.aused  gre.at  damage;  on  the 
i  twentieth  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  .and 
sixty-four,  a  thunderbolt  struck  the  same 
bell-tower,  entered  thechjirch,  and  melted 
the  same  gilding,  blackened  the  s.ame  holy 
vessels,  and  in  the  very  same  spot  as  the 
prcce<ling  year,  made  anew’  two  holes 
which  ha<l  been  filled  up.  There  is  no 
I  more  striking  instance  on  record  of  the 
I  unit<)rm  action  of  natural  laws  th.an  this. 

;  We  believe,  too,  that  any  inhabitant  of  a 
'  mountainous  district  could  bear  out  our 
'  own  assertion  .and  observation,  that  where 
!  om-e  a  thunderbolt  had  been  seen  to  fall, 
or  forked  lightning  to  strike,  there  surely 
woidd  the  same  accidents  occur  during 
the  worst  storms  of  succeeding  years. 
We  may  be  certain  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  chance  in  natiire.  Chance  is 
simply  our  ignorance  Avhich  can  not  fore¬ 
see  necessary  consequences,  because  it 
does  not  understand  the  foregoing  laws  ; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  blind  unmeaning 
hazard,  Avilhout  necessity  and  without 
law. 

(Jjemical,  mechanical,  and  physical  ef¬ 
fects  follow  on  electrical  phenomena ; 
which,  any  one  may  see  repeated,  on  a 
minute  scale,  by  an  electrical  machine. 
Lightning  melts  and  vitrifies  masses  of 
rocks,  sometimes  covering  them  Avith  a 
yellowish  green  enamel,  studded  with 
opa<pie  or  semi-transparent  lumps.  Hut  it 
h.as  never  been  known  to  melt  any  metallic 
i  substance  of  a  certain  thickness.  Watch- 
springs,  small  chains,  points,  and  parts  of 
swords  .and  daggers,  fine  lines  or  threads 
of  metal,  or  thin  lay’ers  .and  Av.asho8,  these 
i  have  been  known  to  have  been  thorough¬ 
ly  melted  bv  a  lightning  stroke.  Larger 
masses,  heavy  chains,  and  the  like,  have 
been  softened  and  bent,  and  twisted,  but 
not  melted. 

Beyond  the  thunderbolts  of  ordinary 
talk — which  means  simply  lightning-flashes 
that  strike  the  earth  —  there  are  real 
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and  actual  thunderbolts  found  in  several 
parts  of  the  globe ;  ponderable  and  tangi¬ 
ble  bodies :  masses  tilled  inside  with  a 
smooth  and  brilliant  fjlass,  something  like 
vitreous  opal,  which  cuts  glass  and  strikes 
tire  by  a  steel.  These  bodies  having  been 
subjected  to  an  ignominous  disclaimer. 
Monsieur  Hagen,  of  Kimigsberg,  came 
forward  as  their  demonstrator.  During 
a  storm  at  Hauschen,  a  thunderbolt  fell 
on  a  birch-tree,  leaving  two  narrow  and 
deep  cavities  in  the  ground  near  the  tree. 
Monsieur  Hagen,  digging  very  carefully 
round  one  of  these  cavities,  came  Uj>on  a 
perfect  thunderbolt :  a  pearly-gray,  vitre¬ 
ous  mass,  covered  with  small  black  spots. 
The  wonderful  chemical  changes  and  de¬ 
compositions  which  electricity  makes  in 
all  orgiuiic  bodies  are  too  technical  and 
too  numerous  for  description  here. 

The  mechanical  effects  of  electricity 
are  tremendous.  Trees  torn  up  by  their 
roots,  large  masses  of  rock  hurled  great 
distances,  hdust>s  Hung  to  the  ground  like 
pac^ks  of  childrtui’s  cards,  roofs  and  walls 
and  furniture  strewn  in  a  helpless  medley 
together,  are  a  few  of  the  ordinary  me¬ 
chanical  effects  of  lightning,  when  it 
strikes  any  thing  on  earth.  I’nder  the 
physical  effects  are  rangetl  the  caid)oni7,a- 
tion  or  burning  of  combustible  bodies  ; 
tl>e  won«lei1'ul  manner  in  which  trees  are 
sometimes  barketl,  and  the  wood  rendered 
friable,  and  like  dust ;  in  animals,  the  loss 
of  sight  and  hearing ;  paralysis,  and 
ajx)plexy;  though  this  last  group  ought 
rightly  to  be  ranked  under  vital  or  patho¬ 
logical  effects. 

The  most  terrible  storm  on  record  is, 
perhaps,  one  which  occurred  at  the  small 
village  of  Chateauneuf  les  Moustiers,  in 
the  department  of  the  Basses- Alpes. 
During  service,  the  village  church  was 
struck  by  three  m.asses  of  fire,  falling  in 
succession.  Nine  people  were  kilksl, 
eighty-two  were  wounded ;  all  had  psira- 
lyzed  limbs,  as  well  as  other  maladies. 
The  cure  of  Moustiers,  who  had  come 
over  to  assist  at  mas.s,  M-as  found,  after 
the  first  confusion  hati  subsided,  lifeless, 
scarred  with  numerous  surface  wounds, 
and  paralyzed.  His  garments  were  tom, 
the  gold  lace  of  his  stole  melted,  and  the 
silver  buckles  of  his  shoes  broken  and 
thrown  to  the  other  end  of  the  church. 
It  w.os  with  great  difticidty  thiit  he  was 
recovered,  but  he 'suffered  from  his  wounds 
for  two  long  months,  <luring  which  tiniej 
he  never  slept ;  and  his  arms  were  [lara- 1 


lyzed  forever.  The  church  w.as  filled  with 
a  thick  black  smoke  through  which  the 
only  light  to  be  seen  was  from  the  flaming 
of  the  burning  clothes  of  the  jK>or  crea¬ 
tures  struck.  A  yoting  child  was  torn 
from  its  mother’s  arms,  and  flung  .about 
six  ]»aces  from  her;  a  youth,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  chanting  the  epistle,  felt  as  if  seized 
by  the  throat,  and  then  w.as  dung  outside 
the  church-door ;  the  iniss.al  Wiis  torn 
from  his  hands,  and  riven  to  pieces.  All 
the  dogs  in  the  church  were  killed  as  they 
lay  or  stood ;  .and  the  officiating  priest 
alone,  clotlual  in  silk,  received  no  hurt. 
The  dogs  were  all  killed,  as  we  said,  for 
lightning  strikes  animals  in  preference  to 
men ;  and  numberless  inst.ances  are  to  l>e 
met  with  of  .animals  which  have  been 
struck,  and  human  iKungs  left  harmless,  in 
a  storm,  though  ]>erhaps  the  horse  has  had 
a  rider,  the  ox  a  driver,  the  cow  a  milker, 
and  the  dog  a  m.aster  in  the  act  of  caress¬ 
ing  him,  as  the  lightning  fell.  Nothing, 
indeed,  is  so  inexplicable  to  us  as  the 
choice  which  the  lightning  seems  to  make. 
Among  a  crow<l  of  iK'rsons  perhaps  one 
or  two  will  be  struck  and  the  rest  saved ; 
between  two,  one  will  lie  <lcad  not  five 
feet  from  the  other,  left  unharmed.  In  a 
stable  where  there  were  thirty-two  horses 
in  a  line,  those  .at  the  two  extremities  only 
were  touche*!.  The  lightning  passed  in¬ 
nocuous  over  the  intervening  thirty.  This 
was  at  Rambouillet,  in  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-five ;  ami,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  eight,  at  Kronan  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  five  chihlreii  were  sitting  in  a  row 
tm  a  bench,  when  a  thumler-storm  broke 
out,  ami  a  Hash  of  lightning  killed  the  first 
and  the  last,  h*aving  the  center  three  un¬ 
hurt,  beyotul  a  somewhat  rough  shaking. 
And  of  five  horses  in  a  line,  the  first  and 
last  two  were  killed,  while  the  middle  one, 
an  old  blind  Dobbin,  .ate  his  hay  without 
molest.ation.  But  this  is  a  well-known 
electric  law,  if  not  a  well-understootl  one  ; 
the  first  ami  last  in  a  chain  always  feeling 
the  shock  the  most  jKiwerfully,  while  in  a 
metallic  tulKJ  there  is  alw.ays  most  «lamage 
an<l  most  impression  where  the  lightning 
or  electric  current  has  made  its  ingress 
and  egress. 

A  thumlerbolt  falling  in  a  |>owder 
inag.azine,  s*)metimes  simply  scatters  the 
pow*ler  about,  without  setting  it  on  fire, 
as  happened  at  Kouen  on  November  the 
fifth,  seventeen  hundred  ami  fifty-five,  and 
at  Venice  on  the  eleventh  of  .lune,  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  and  seventy-five.  But  this 
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is  as  rare  as  it  is  incredible.  Most  fre¬ 
quently  the  i>owder  is  set  ali<;ht,  and  flie 
whole  )>laoe  is  blown  into  the  air. 
There  was  a  fearful  instance  of  this  at 
Brescia,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty* 
nitie,  when  lightning,  falling  on  a  powder- 
ntaga/.iiie,  containing  above  two  millions 
of  pounds  oti  gunpowder,  belonging  to 
Venice,  the  magazine  exploded,  and  the 
sixth  part  of  Brescia  was  destroyed  by 
the  shock ;  the  rest  of  the  city  being 
much  sh.aken  and  damaged ;  and  above 
three  thousand  people  killed. 

Photographers  may  recognize  in  the 
following  anecdotes  a  greater  graphic 
jiower  in  the  violent  .action  of  lightning 
than  in  that  of  still  light.  In  September, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-tive,  the 
brigantine  II  Buon  Servo,  anchored  in  the 
bay  of  Armiro,  in  the  Ailriatic,  was  struck 
by  lightning.  Ionian-like,  a  horse-shoe 
was  nailed  to  the  mizzen-mast ;  .ami  at  the 
foot  of  this  mast  sat  Antonio  Teodoro, 
]>.at oiling  his  shirt.  The  lightning  fell, 
.and  the  m.an  was  killed  on  the  spot;  killed 
without  wound  or  burning,  only  his  j 
needle  found  stuck  into  his  thigh,  and  | 
<lown  his  back  a  light  black  and  blue  mark,  j 
entling  in  the  tigure  of  the  horse  shoe  nail- 1 
ed  to  the  mast.  ' 


A  biigantine  belonging  to  a  Doctor 
Micalopulo  was  struck  in  the  Zantian 
loads.  Five  sailors  were  at  the  prow  ; 
two  asleep,  three  awake.  The  clothes  of 
two  of  the  men  were  set  on  lire  ;  a  third 
lost  every  hair  on  his  body,  save  on  his 
head ;  and  a  fourth  was  killed  as  he  lay 
sleejiing.  He  was  lying  on  his  back,  and 
when  stripped,  they  found  on  his  left  side 
the  number  forty-four  distinctly  marked 
— a  mark  not  there  previously  ;  and  which 
was  of  the  size  and  likeness  as  the  same 
number  in  metal  on  the  rigging  of  the 
ship,  and  which  the  lightning  had  touched 
in  Its  course. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  for  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  where  the  preceding  anecdote  is 
also  preserved,  it  is  related  liow  a  certain 
dame  3Iorosa  de  Laguna  was  seated  at 
her  window  during  a  heavy  storm.  She 
felt  a  sudden  shock,  as  a  flash  more  vivid 
than  the  rest  blinded  her ;  but  she  soon 
recovered,  and  no  ill  effect  followed.  The 
image  of  a  flower,  which  had  been  passed 
j  over  by  the  electric  current,  was  perfectly 
I  and  distinctly  printed  on  her  leg ;  and  she 
j  never  lost  the  mark  to  the  last  day  of  her 
j  life. 


From  Tklt'i  Maf^lna. 
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Footsteps  approached  the  sleeping  girl, 
and  ere  long  a  company  of  gay  young  no¬ 
bles  stood  round  her  where  she  lay,  and  ; 
one  gazed  Ixildly  on  her. 

“Now  by  my  troth,’’  he  said,  “here  is 
the  daintiest  jiiece  of  human  flesh  it  has  ! 
been  my  lot  for  long  to  look  upon.  ’Fore 
heaven,  it  were  a  crime  to  let  it  waste  its 
beauty  here.  Look,  gentlemen,  and  tell 
me  if  ever  your  eyes  were  fea.sted  with 
ch.arms  more  rare  than  these — that  marble 
skin,  the  downy  cheek,  with  those  long 
silken  lashes  resting  on  it,  .and  the  gohlen 
locks  vailing  that  graceful  form.  Then 
the  pliant  limbs — for  no  doubt  they  are  1 


pliant,  though,  by  my  faith,  there  is 
naught  in  slumber  to  attest  the  fact. 
And  that  little  hand,  which  might  serve 
for  an  Italian  sculptor's  model — in  gooil 
;  truth,  my  lords,  1  must  waken  this  won¬ 
drous  jterfection,  and  bid  the  eyes  unclose 
and  smile  on  me.’’ 

lie  stoopeil,  and  pressed  his  lij)8  upon 
her  brow.  “  Gentle  maiden,”  were  his 
words,  “  Wilke,  and  let  the  lustre  of  thine 
eyes  shine  through  the  darkness  of  this 
night.” 

The  eyes  of  Leoline  unclosed,  and  with 
a  strange,  wild,  frightened  look,  she  start¬ 
ed  to  her  feet.  “  I  know  not  who  or 
whiit  you  are,”  she  said.  “  Wh.at  want 
1  you,  sir,  that  you  disturb  my  sleep  ?  May 
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be  you  are  .a  wanderer,  like  myself,  and 
have  lost  your  way  on  this  dark  heath.  If 
so,  you’ll  find  it,  sir,  by  following  yonder 
winding  path ;  it  leads  you  through  the 
ravine  down  to  the  m:iin  road.  I  pray 
you,  sir,  proceed  on  your  way,  and  leave 
me  here  alone.” 

He  smiled.  “  Nay,  ”  he  answered, 
“  ’twere  but  sorry  payment  for  such  sweet 
words  to  leave  their  ulterer  here.  Thou 
shalt  with  me,  dear  maiden.  Nay,  start 
not  at  the  term.  I  am  a  general  lover  ; 
all  the  world  is  dear  to  me — at  least,  all 
the  faii-er  portion  of  it,  I  would  say.  Who 
art  thou,  lovely  one,  to  wander  thus  by 
midiught  all  alone,  and  yet  refuse  the 
kindly  escort  of  myself — a  tolerably  fair 
and  j»roper  gentleman,  in  mine  own  es¬ 
teem  ?” 

“  I  seek  the  great  Duke  Rudolph,”  she 
answered,  “  and  I  am  the  bearer  of  this 
letter  to  him.  Know  you  him,  or  my 
brother,  the  Count  of  Iteizenstein,  sir — 
whom  I  have  never  know'ii  ?” 

He  took  the  letter,  and  read  the  super¬ 
scription. 

“Tliis  letter,  sweet  one,”  he  said,  as  he 
returned  it  to  her,  “  is  addressed  to  one 
who,  rest  his  soul !  has  long  since  been  in 
h(‘aven — at  least,  in  charity  we’ll  say  so. 
His  nephew  now  sits  in  the  ducal  chair. 
I  am  one  of  the  body-guard  of  this  sjime 
sjipient  nephew.  If  you  will  trust  in  me, 
and  in  the  wisdom  which  my  four-and- 
twenty  years  of  life  have  given  me,  I  M’ill 
guard  you  lovingly,  sweet  flower.  Ry  the 
bones  of  all  the  martyrs,  pretty  siiint.  I’ll 
swear  to  love  you  better  far  than  he  to 
whom  this  cartel  is  addressed  could,  were 
he  living — which,  poor  defunct  dear  gen¬ 
tleman,  he  is  not ;  being,  as  we  su|)]>osed, 
in  heaven.  As  to  your  brother,  lovely 
one,  why,  there  is  an  ugly  story  laid  to  his 
account — something  of  treason,  with  a 
dash  of  murder  in  it ;  and  so  he  can  not 
serve  you  either ;  for  last  Candlemas  he 
made  a  little  exj»iatory  oftVring  to  his 
country — a  trifle  truly,  in  itself,  yet  of 
some  importance  unto  him.  He  gave  his 
head,  dear  one — only  his  head ;  so  you 
have  naught  but  a  headless  brother — at 
least  as  much  as  the  worms  have  left  of  his 
noble,  headless  frame.  Do  not  weep, 
rose-bud.  You  say  he  wsis  a  perfect 
stranger  to  you  ;  therefore  you  could  not 
love  him ;  and  for  yourself — wliy,  console 
yourself  with  me.” 

Slie  trembled  at  his  bold,  audacious 
words.  “  Did  you  not  say,”  she  asked. 


“  that  you  w’cre  in  the  household  of  the 
gA'at  Duke  Rudolph  ?  I  ]»ray  you  take 
me  to  him,  that  I  may  deliver  this  let¬ 
ter.” 

“No  need  of  that,  thou  coy  one,”  was 
his  answer ;  “  the  Duke  will  be  here 
anon  ;  we  did  but  ride  on  to  herald  his 
approach,  blven  now  I  see  the  dust  fly 
round  his  galloping  steed,  and  the  clamor 
of  the  horses’  feet  must  also  strike  thine 
ear.  I  will  not  tarry,  sweet  one;  the 
Duke  might  think  I  had  been  bold  of 
speech  to  thee — for  he  knows  my  weak¬ 
ness.  Farewell,  sweet  daisy,  golden-cup, 
or  any  other  thing  as  lovely  as  thyself. 
Farewell!  Yonder  gentleman  with  the 
plumed  cap  is  the  great  Duke  Rudolph. 
Speak  you  to  him — and  once  again,  fare¬ 
well  !” 

Another  moment,  .and  a  milk-white 
steed  passed  where  she  stoo<l,  and  the 
rider  turned  and  saw  that  poor  ami 
friendless  child,  and  came  to  her,  ,an<l 
iisked  her  n.aine,  and  bade  her  weep  no 
more — for  the  teara  were  rolling  down 
her  cheeks.  “  Who  art  thou,  jtoor 
child  ?”  he  asked,  “  and  wherefore  here 
on  such  a  night  as  this?” 

There  was  kindness  in  his  tone,  uninixed 
with  boldness.  He  w:is  unlike  the  other 
gay  young  noble.  She  could  trust  him, 
she  thought.  And  then  she  feared — and 
then  she  thought  again,  and  stuuned  al¬ 
most  inclined  t4»  stay,  and  then  to  fly,  and 
then  to  8t.ay  again. 

The  Duke  marked  her  hesit-ation. 
“Why  fear  me,  gentle  child?”  he  said; 
“  I  am  not  base  or  cruel  enough  to  hurt 
any  thing  so  helpless  ns  yourself.  1  will 
take  you  with  me,  and  give  you  fiuxl  and 
shelter  for  the  night,  .at  least ;  and  you 
shall  tell  me  of  yourself,  and  whither  you 
would  go — whence  come.  I  am  Duke 
Rudolph,  ehiUl.  There,  thou  hast  my 
n.ame — thou  dost  not  fear  me  now  ?” 

She  knelt  before  him.  “Tw.as  heaven 
th.at  led  you  to  this  heath,”  she  said,  “or 
led  me  here.  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
to  your  Grace.  It  is  here  ;  and  by  these 
others  you  will  learn  that  I  am  a  long-lost 
daughter  of  a  noble  house — one  of  the 
ancient  race  of  Reizenstein.  I  pray  yoti 
direct  me  to  some  of  my  own  blood.  My 
brother — so  said  a  gentleman  to  whom  I 
a  short  time  since  di«l  tell  my  tale — died 
an  ignoble  death.” 

“  And  with  him  died  his  race,”  the 
Duke  replied,  “  all  but  thyself,  |M»or  chihl 
You  shall  with  me,  until  I  hear  your  story 
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more,  and  if  it  be  as  it  seomcth,  I  will 
jrnard  .and  lodge  you  as  he  wouM  have 
done,  had  be  been  what  he  shouhl  have 
been.  Mount  this  charger,  maiden  —  I 
will  le.ad  him  down  this  rockyj>ath.  Nay 
— he  is  gentle  as  a  lamb.  What  ? — dost 
thou  fear  me  still  ?  I  will  act  a  brother’s 
part  by  you.  Come — a  storm  grows  in 
the  distance,  and  ere  long  its  violence 
Avill  break  on  this  bleak  place.  It  would 
be  a  shame,  a  sconi  on  me,  a  strong  and 
he.arty  m.an,  to  go  in  safety  to  my  home, 
and  leave  you,  a  poor  weak  child,  to  the 
jatiless  mercy  of  the  drifting  shower  and 
piercing  bl.ast.  Besides,  it  is  but  justice  in 
mo  to  t.ake  you.  Your  brother  died  for  a 
state  crime,  forfeiting  to  the  state  his 
wealth.  I  am  the  he.ad  of  that  state — the 
disposer  of  that  we.alth.  Should  one  who  is 
of  theline.age  of  the  despoiled  go  homeless 
while  I,  the  holder  of  that  which  should 
have  been  p.artly  hers,  know  of  her  friend¬ 
less  state?  In  justice,  m.aiden,  thou  art 
mine — and  thus  I  enforce  my  claim.” 

Now'  the  angry  storm  came  slowly  to¬ 
wards  them,  and  murky  clouds  of  dark 
and  thre.atening  mien  dotted  the  sky. 
Large  drops  of  rain  fell  on  the  half-clad 
form  of  Leoline,  and  the  wild  thunder 
pealed  in  fearful  roar.  There  was  a  n»o- 
ment  of  gre.at  stillness  —  only  one  —  and 
then  a  crash  as  a  vivid  flash  of  forked 
light,  a  thunderbolt,  shot  from  the  sky 
and  fell  at  the  feet  of  Leoline.  In  her 
terror  she  elung  to  the  arm  of  lludolph. 
“  I  will  go  with  you — any  where — from 
this  scene  of  terror  —  any  where.  Take 
me  hence — oh  !  hence!” 

lludolph  took  his  cloak  and  wrapped  it 
round  her — for  her  clothing  w’as  insufti- 
eient  to  shield  her  from  the  keen  night 
air.  He  lifted  her  on  to  his  own  steed — 
le<l  the  horse  gently  .and  carefully,  and 
frequentlv  he  turneil  round  and  spoke  a 
word  of  kindness  to  her,  and  as  he  did  so 
he  noticed  the  marvelous  beauty  of  her 
face  and  form,  the  sweetness  of  her  smile, 
the  gentleness  of  her  deep  blue  eye.  Ami 
Leoline  felt  happy. 

“  Voti  will  be  a  friend  to  me,”  she 
said ;  “  a  friend  to  friemlless  Leoline  — 
will  you  not  ?  a  brother  taking  the  place 
of  him  whom  I  have  lost  ?  I  have  none'on 
earth  to  love  me.  I  am  utterly  alone. 
You  will  keep  me  with  you — have  you 
any  sister  ?  any  like  me  ?” 

He  smiled  at  her  simple  innocence. 

“  None,”  he  said ;  ‘‘  I  have  no  sister, 
but  I  have  one  who  will  bo  a  sister  to  you. 


if  I  am  to  be  a  brother.  I  am  married, 
child  ;  and  the  Duchess  will  make  you  her 
charge  and  care.  I  will  leave  you  with 
her.”  But  you  will  be  there  as  well,”  she 
cried,  for  she  had  already  begun  to  cling 
to  him.  “  You  w'ill  be  there  as  w’ell  ?” 
He  laughed.  “  Most  cert.ainly  I  sh.all,” 
he  said  ;  “  but  I  can  not  be  with  you  as 
the  Duchess  may.” 

But  now  they  came  in  sight  of  the  at¬ 
tendants  and  companions  of  the  Duke,  and 
Leoline  was  frightened  at  their  bold  .and 
curious  looks. 

“  Who  are  these  men  ?”  she  said.  “  I 
do  not  like  them.  We  shall  not  mix  with 
them.  I  fear  them  greatly.  They  are 
bold  .and  dauntless — bid  them  go  hence  !” 

“They  are  my  companions,”  he  .an¬ 
swered  ;  “  some  of  them  iny  servants ; 
others,  fair  and  honorable  gentlemen ; 
why  should  you  fear  them  ?” 

“  I  can  not  tell,”  she  replied  ;  “  I  only 
know  I  do  not  like  them  ;  pr.ay  send  them 
away.” 

He  beckoned  to  a  page.  “  Forw.ard  to 
the  j»alace,”  he  said,  “  and  bid  the  azure 
chamber  be  garlanded  for  one  of  the  noble 
house  of  Beizenstein,  who  claims  our  care. 
Then  to  our  duchess,  and  saj'  wo  crave 
her  kindly  help  for  a  w.andering  child  of 
that  gre.at  name.  Bide  on,  gentlemen  ; 
tarry  not  for  me,  I  desire.  Make  good 
8pee<l — I  follow  at  my  leisure.” 

The  nobles  obeyed  him,  and  he  was 
again  alone  with  Leoline. 

“  Now  art  thou  satisfied,  poor,  timid 
dove  ?”  8.al»l  he. 

They  reached  the  city,  and  Lord  Bu- 
dolph  paused  and  pressed  his  j>lumed  h.at 
tightly  on  his  brows,  .an<l  wrapped  his 
cloak  more  closely  around  Leolitje,  and 
b.ade  her  draw  her  kerchief  over  her  face, 
and  seek  to  hide  that  face  —  and  then 
again  he  thought  how*  wondrous  fair  it 
was. 

At  length  they  rc.ached  the  palace,  and 
the  heavy  gates  swung  back  to  let  them 
enter,  but  closed  again  as  Lord  Budolph 

1)assed  onwards  through  the  gardens, 
fights  gleamed  from  every  window,  from 
corridor  to  corri<lor. 

“  We  will  not  enter  here,”  he  said. 
“Hundreds  of  curious  lackeys  would 
scare  thv  i*oor  timid  wits  with  their  rude 
gaze,  i’he  garden  leads  to  the  azure 
chamber.  Sime  time  hence,  maiden, 
your  jilace  will  be  the  palace.” 

“  \  ou  spoke  of  some  place  you  call 
the  azure  chamber ;  do  you  not  live 
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there  ?  Please  you,  I  would  rather  dwell  |  tber's  lineage  here,  and  she  will  see  in 
where  you  dwell,  if  it  might  be  so.”  I  you  none  other  than  a  child  of  those  in 
He  smiled  again,  partly  in  wonder  at  j  whose  service  she  and  hers  have  grown 
her  innocence,  partly  in  satisfaction  at  j  old.  To  her  I  leave  you — and  look  you, 
her  liking  for  himself.  “  The  azure  chain-  i  Leoliue,  this  passage  (and  he  led  her  to 
her  is  not  many  footsteps  from  the  pa- 1  the  other  end  of  the  apartment)  leads  to 
lace,”  he  replied  ;  “  look,  it  is  before  us  ;  i  the  p.alace  ;  theretbre,  though  separate, 
is  it  not  ]>retty,  Leoline  ?  You  see,  Leo- 1  you  are  under  the  same  roof  as  myself; 
line,  I  do  not  forget  your  n.ame.”  I  but  I  will  summon  her  who  will  hencc- 

Hut  Leoline  did  not  hear  his  words ;  |  forth  do  your  bidding.”  A  crystal  bell 
she  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  scene  w.as  on  the  table.  lie  rung  it,  and  an  at- 
before  her.  On  the  borders  of  a  clear  and  tendant  came — a  woman  of  some  si.vty 
placid  lake,  there  rose  a  building,  octagon  years  of  age,  of  gentle,  loving  aspect,  who 
in  shajK',  and  built  of  marble.  Tall  and  saw'  in  the  jioor  child  before  her  one  to 
graceful  trees  surrounded  it,  and  flowers  be  loved  and  reverenced  and  obeyed — 
grew  in  wild  luxuri.ance.  |  the  daughter  of  the  proud  old  house  of 

“  And  is  that  my  home  ?”  she  said.  j  Keizenstein. 

“  Yes.”  He  took  her  from  her  horse  ' 
and  led  her  through  the  garden — through  * 

the  long  French  open  windows  of  the  Days  p.assed  to  weeks,  and  Leoline  be- 
room  which  had  given  the  name  to  the  came  accustomed  to  the  grandeur  of  her 
whole  structure.  i  lot.  Her  garb,  no  longer  tattered  rags. 

It  wjis  a  lovely  place,  and  rightly  but  jture  and  spotless  muslin  of  the  lily’s 
named,  for  the  ]»ainted  panels  of  the  ,  hue ;  her  hair  no  longer  torn  and  mattial, 
walls  were  of  shaded  azure,  garlanded  ,  but  combed  and  trained  in  long  and  silky 
with  living  flowers  of  brightest  hue,  and  braids ;  her  face — ay,  that  was  the  same, 
the  domed  roof  was  that  of  the  azure  sky ;  Her  eyes  of  blue,  her  sunny  smile,  and 
there  were  white  and  fleecy  clouds  painted  joyous  look — in  iioverty  and  wealth  the 
80  curiously  thereon  that  you  could  scarce-  sjune.  Ami  the  heart  of  Leoline,  naught 
ly  believe  it  was  not  the  sky  itself  you  could  change  that,  for  Hod  ha<i  set  his 
looked  at ;  .and  then  the  carpet,  and  the  '  seal  upon  it,  and  marked  it  for  his  own. 
mirrors,  .and  the  drajx'ries  of  the  room,  of  j  Hut  now'  a  new  grief  fell  on  Leoline. 
cloth  of  silver  with  an  interwoven  pattern  Her  body  was  w'ell  cared  for,  but  her 
of  the  gorgeous  flowers  of  the  e.ast ;  and  I  mind  —  her  intellect  —  that  was  unclad 
the  clnairs  of  carved  ivory,  studded  w  ith  still.  What  knew  she  of  the  wonders  of 
rare  gems — all  .as  bright  as  day,  for  a  re- }  the  world  of  literature 't  There  were 
fleeting  light  of  dazzling  brightness  lit  the  j  books  before  her,  but  the  subjects  were 
whole  chamber.  bhanks  to  her  ;  music,  too  ;  but  when  her 

For  a  moment  Leoline  stood  entranced ;  fingers  strayed  over  the  strings,  discord 
then,  as  the  Duke  removed  his  cloak  from  j  distressed  her  e.ar.  Yet  the  mind  of  Leo- 
her  form,  and  her  tattered  garb  appeared,  i  line  was  athirst,  and  longed  to  drink  deep- 
she  seemed  to  shun  the  image  of  herself,  j  ly  of  the  fount  of  knowledge. 

“  Take  me  away ! — I  am  not  fit  for  such  l  When  Ituiloljih  talked  to  her,  she  could 
a  place  as  this ;  give  mo  an  humbler  home  '  not  follow'  him  in  his  speech,  and  her  bine 
— some  tiny  cottage  ;  on  your  great  estate  i  eyes  w’ould  gaze  in  wonder  at  him,  and 
there  must  be  thousjinds  such — some  quiet  ■  her  wish  would  be  to  know  all  he  knew, 
place,  where  I  may  live  and  die,  and,  in  Then  she  told  him  : 
my  life  or  de.ath,  think  on  and  ble.ss  the  i  “  Let  it  not  anger  the  good  Duke  Hu- 
giver.”  dolph,  but  Leoline  cnaves  more  than  he 

Her  eyes  were  cast  down,  for  the  has  given  her ;  there  is  another  benefit 
splendor  of  the  place  ojipre.ssial  her.  '  she  pines  for,  and  she  would  fain  name 
\  “  Thus  my  uncle  would  have  lodged  a  ,  it.” 

daughter  of  a  princely  house.  Leoline,  |  “  Say,  Leoluie,  what  would  you  have  ?” 

you  are  born  to  rank,  and  you  must  bear  “  Knowledge,”  she  replied.  “  I  .am  not 
its  burden;  ay,  child  !  sometimes  it  is  a  introduced  into  the  mystery  of  knowledge, 
weary  w’eight;  even  the  ducal  crown  Oflentimes  my  thoughts  have  w’andered, 
presses  heavy  on  an  aching  brow.  We  and  I  have  longed  to  know  the  mature  of 
will  make  you  fit  for  this  or  any  other  .all  things  around  me,  and  how  they  gr(*w, 

I  place.  There  is  a  servitor  of  your  fa-  i  and  w  hence  they  came,  and  by  wiiat  hu- 
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man  means  He  wl»o  lias  ma<le  them  causes 
them  to  he.  Teach  me  all  this,  Duke  Itu- 
dolph  ;  Leoline  will  be  an  apt  and  indu.s- 
trious  scliolar,  and  she  will  love  her  books 
better  than  all  thinj;s  in  the  world,  except 
— her  own  dear  friend.” 

(iladly  he  heard  her  words.  Her  mind, 
he  had  discovereil,  was  a  larjije  and  lovely 
meadow,  the  soil  both  rich  and  fertile,  yet 
uncultivated.  It  should  be  so  no  longer. 
He  would  plant  and  sow  and  train;  that 
would  be  Ids  occupation  and  his  care* — 
his  relaxation  from  the  duties  and  trou¬ 
bles  of  his  high  calling.  He  would  act  a 
brother’s  part  bv  Leoline,  and  make  her 
what  he  wouhl  )iave  a  si.st<‘r  be,  :in  orna- 
mL.>nt  and  a  bright  flower  of  the  world. 

And  this  he  ilid  ;  but  all  this  culture 
was  only  for  this  world — nothing  for  an¬ 
other — nothing  to  lead  from  this  world  to 
another ;  he  never  seemed  to  think  that 
nee«lful.  Religion  was  a  very  worthy 
thing,  he  held — good  for  a  death-bed,  or  a 
church,  or  the  confessional — the  pa.><time 
of  the  laity,  the  business  of  the  j)riest. 
The  Duchess  made  it  her  vocation,  and 
<pdte  right,  he  thought;  if  it  pleased  her, 
HO  did  it  him.  She  could  do  the  praying 
of  the  household,  he  the  legislative  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  state.  It  was  a  good  arrange¬ 
ment,  suiting  both  her  and  liiin. 

Weeks  and  months  passed,  and  Ru¬ 
dolph  was  the  mental  guide  of  Leoline. 
Day  by  day  he  .sat  beside  her  and  read  to 
her,  and  led  her  mind  to  subtle  argu¬ 
ments  and  theories  until  that  mind  broke 
from  the  master  hand,  and  hastened  on, 
and  beckoned  him  to  follow. 

Days,  weeks,  months,  years  fled  by,  and 
knowledge  was  the  heritage  of  I.eoline. 
She  <juafled  the  cuj»  of  intellectual  tie- 
light,  reveled  in  the  learning  of  all  ages, 
tastetl  of  science,  and  nature,  too !  'I'lie 
book  of  nature  was  spread  before  her,  and 
she  read  its  pages  with  new  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  Rmlolph  held  it  open  to  her. 

Did  she  pluck  a  simple  flower,  as  she 
wamlered  through  the  gardtms  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  he  wouhl  bid  her  open  its  petals  and 
see  the  wonderful  construction  of  the 
whole  ;  and  she  would  gaze  in  admiration 
and  think  of  Him  who  had  made  that 
flower,  and  all  besides.  But  Rudolph 
thought  but  of  the  flower,  and  J.eoliiie 
who  held  it. 

And  when  she  pointed  to  the  blue 
chain  of  mountains  in  the  distance,  and 
bade  him  mark  their  grand  and  noble 
Ibrms,  he  would  tell  her  how  men  said 


'  they  had  come  there  ;  and  he  would  take 
j  her  back  to  those  primeval  timi*s  when 
they  and  all  things  else  were  chaos,  when 
!  she  would  listen,  with  her  childlike  face 
:  u|>turned  to  his,  until  her  glance  rose 
!  higher,  and  with  her  glance  her  mind  ; 
I  and  she  would  lift  her  thoughts  from 
earth  to  heaven,  to  Him  whose  wondrous 
I  power  and  might  had  drawn  the  perfect 
I  order  ^>f  the  world  from  chaos. 

'  But  Rudolph  thought  alone  of  Leoline. 

;  He  marked  her  clear,  transparent  brow, 

I  the  intellect  as  clear,  the  bright  young 
thought  which  shone  on  every  thing,  and 
I  made  all  bright  with  its  own  brightness. 

Then  the  heavens,  with  their  countless 
worlds ;  the  little  blinking  stars,  which 
formerly  w'ere  but  as  silver  sjH'cks  to  Leo¬ 
line,  made  but  to  gem  the  dark  night-sky 
— now  how  ditterent  did  they  seem  to  her, 
for  Rudolph  told  her  they  were  worlds — 
and  peopled  worlds  it  might  be — with  be¬ 
ings  like  herself;  yet  that  could  scarcely 
be  the  thotight  as  he  looked  down  on  her, 

I  for  in  the  universe  he  doubted  if  there 
were  a  being  so  fair  as  Leoline ;  and  as 
she  heard  him,  as  she  looked  on  those 
globes  of  light,  her  mind  leaped  through 
dark  space, 

“  And  onwards  still,”  she  said,  “  still 
onwards,  j»ast  the  silver  moon,  those  un¬ 
known  star.s — onwards  into  that  purple 
distance — there  are  other  sphere.s,  you 
say  ? — (jnwards — ay,  onwards  !” 

I  And  then  she  seemed  to  dream,  and 
dream,  ami  lose  herself  in  the  incompre¬ 
hensible  infinitude  of  space.  But  as  time 
stalked  along,  and  the  intellect  of  Leoline 
became  sown  with  the  learning  of  the 
■  world,  a  want  was  felt  by  her  yearning 
heart.  She  pined  for  something  more 
than  this  poor  life  could  give  her — some- 
j  thing  which  should  last  when  life  should 
I  pass  away — something  she  couhl  cling  to 
iiere  as  the  chain  to  the  hereafter — a  cable 
binding  her  to  eternity — a  link  between 
this  world  and  the  next — something  that 
once,  very  long  ago,  she  deemed  she  jk)S- 
sessed, 

j  “  Lord  Rudolph,”  she  said  one  <lay,  as 
'  he  sat  beside  her  on  the  velvet  turf ;  “  my 
good  lord,  there  is  one  story  they  told  me 
when  1  was  a  little  child — a  plaintive  tale 
of  sorrow  —  the  history  of  one  who  lived 
a  loving  life,  and  died  a  loving  death — it 
hangs  alx)Ut  my  heart  and  memory,  and  I 
j  would  rea«l  it  once  again.  It  is  found  in 
I  a  little  book,  my  lord  ;  not  half  so  grand 
1  or  costly  as  all  I  now  see  —  yet  1  love  it 
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bettor.  It  tolls  me  of  n  friend,  a  great 
and  loving  friend,  and  of  his  ten<lor  care 
for  all.  That  little  book  was  my  comfort 
in  my  former  dreary  life.  In  every  sorrow 
1  could  turn  for  solace  there  ;  in  every  sin 
seek  there  a  way  of  egress  from  it.  O  I 
my  best  friend  !  you  will  not  keep  that  j 
lK>ok  from  Leoline  ?  Men  call  it  by  a  high  I 
name,  ‘The  Word  of  (Jod.’  Such  is  its  I 
title,  for  *twas  dictated  to  holy  men  by  ' 
Him.” 

The  Duke  looked  grave. 

“  Wherefore  would  you  con  it  noM', 
licoline?”  he  asked,  ‘‘remembering  what  it 
holds  so  well.  ‘‘  Hotter  read  something  ' 
new.  You  have  Ovid,  Plato — works  from  ' 
the  |>ens  of  sages  of  the  ancient  days,  and  j 
from  the  modern  >vorld.  I  have  culled  I 
the  choicest  literature  for  you ;  for  the  ! 
lighter  moments  I  have  provided  tales  of 
fiction.” 

‘‘  That  was  no  talc  of  fiction,”  she  an¬ 
swered. 

‘‘  Then,  here  are  histories,”  lie  contin¬ 
ued  ;  ‘‘  Truth’s  stories  —  lives  of  worthy 
men,  and  others — will  not  these  serve  thy 
turn  ?” 

‘‘  He  was  both  (iod  and  man  of  whom 
that  story  sjwke,”  she  said  ;  ‘‘  therefore 
Ijetter  for  my  thoughts  than  all  such  put 
together,  for  they  all  were  but  mere 
men.” 

The  Duke  looked  stern. 

“  Leoline,”  he  sahl,  “  do  you  remember 
that  the  book  you  name  is  interdicted  to 
the  laity — to  such  as  thou  ?  Hid  the  priest 
s]>cak  to  you  of  these  things,  Leoline. 
He  is  the  guide  for  leaniing  of  another 
world.” 

The  trembling  Leoline  answered  :  “God 
in  that  book  Inis  told  me  otherwise,  and  I 
dare  not  disbelieve.  He  has  bid  me  bind 
its  precepts  on  my  heart,  and  take  them 
to  me  as  my  guide  through  life.  Lord 
Rudolph,  I  know  not  the  distinctions  of 
the  Clnirch.  God  is  my  teacher — he  alone. 
T  would  not  give  the  jwwer  of  God  to 
man ;  and,  in  place  of  his  great  word, 
listen  to  the  teaching  of  a  priest.  Good 
my  lonl,  seek  for  Leoline  that  w'ondrous 
book,  or  she  will  pine,  and  droop,  and 
die,  and  fade  away,  that  she  has  it  not. 
Some  call  it  by  another  name — the  Hook 
of  T.ife.  It  was  life  .and  hope  and  strength 
to  me — will  be  again.  Its  words  will  fall 
on  my  drooping  spirit  like  gentle  rain  on 
budding  flow'ers,  and  water  them  to  life, 
and  strength,  and  vigor,  and  they  will 
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blossom  and  send  their  perfume  forth  — 
incense  to  the  praise  of  the  Most  High.” 

He  could  reiuse  her  nothing.  S«i  the 
book  was  hers,  but  he  wouhl  not  read 
that  one  with  her.  Time  walked  on  in 
his  steady  course,  ami  Leoline  had  grown 
to  wom.anhood.  She  wms  the  bn’ght  star 
of  the  palace  —  the  pure  diamond  of  its 
life.  Mon  marveled  at  the  magic  beauty 
of  her  face  and  form,  until  they  knew  her 
mind  ;  then  they  tbrgot  her  m<*rc  external 
grace  for  that  far  greater,  which  gave 
such  lustre  to  her  thoughts  and  words. 
Hut  when  they  looked  still  deeper,  an<l 
read  her  heart,  with  its  Heaven-bound 
thoughts  and  feelings,  its  love  and  pitv, 
kindness  —  warmth  for  human  nature  in 
its  every  mood  —  then  they  forgot  her 
lieauty  and  her  intellect,  and  learnt  to  love 
her  for  her  gentle  nature. 

And  she  liecame  the  habit  of  his  life  to 
Rudolph.  Her  mind  had  ripened  under 
his  care — even  the  lighter  pastimes  of  art 
she  had  learnt  through  him.  Music 
seemeil  but  an  inspiration  of  her  nature, 
and  the  limner’s  ait  but  another  phase  of 
it.  Scenes  of  rare  beauty  grew  beneath 
her  pencil  — scenes  of  a  world  of  spirits, 
where  angel-beings  of  dazzling  brightness 
,  seemed  to  smile  on  her.  And  sometimes 
'  she  would  place  her  own  and  Rudolph’s 
I  semblance  among  them  ;  but  their  forms 
were  but  like  lilots,  marring  the  bright- 
!  ness  of  the  whole. 

I  Rudolph’s  soul  M-.asknit  to  Leoline,  and 
I  he  was  often  with  her  —  in  thought,  .at 
le.ast ;  he  could  nev’er  cast  her  image  from 
him.  In  the  council  chamber,  when  grave 
atfiiirs  claimed  all  his  care,  ho  listened, 
heard,  and  judged,  but  all  the  time  he 
thought  of  Leoline. 

In  the  bampiet  h.all,  when  words  of 
courtesy  ran  round,  and  strains  of  martial 
music,  and  perchance  the  gay  langh  and 
j  jest  —  which,  erewhile,  he  might  have 
I  joined  in  —  he  now  sat  mute.  And  wise 
I  men,  or  those  w’ho  so  judged  themselves, 
said  that  a  change  had  come  o’er  Rudolph 
— that  he  was  grave  beyond  his  years,  an<l 
!  thoughtful ;  and  they  applamled  him,  and 
I  declared  that  he  h.ad  eschewed  the  par¬ 
donable  giddiness  of  youth — its  vanity  and 
folly. 

They  could  not  see  beyond  the  surface, 
or  they  wmuld  not  h.ave  spoken  thus. 
They  could  not  discover  that  folly,  (for 
I  sin  is  folly,)  which  h.ad  turned  parricide, 
[  and  sw.allowcd  those  from  whom  it  had 
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drawn  birth.  Under  that  thoughtful 
brow  there  dwelt  the  image  of  Leoline, 
s]»eakiug  to  him  with  a  |>otcnt  voice,  cling¬ 
ing  to  him  with  a  giiiap  he  could  not 
break.  They  —  those  sages,  who  arro¬ 
gated  to  themselves  the  power  of  judg¬ 
ment,  could  not  scan  the  leaning  of  the 
inner  soul  —  could  not  behold  the  love 
for  Ijeolinc  coloring  cverv  landsca{>e  of  his 
life. 

Hut  there  w:is  one  who  wept  and  read 
the  truth — who  felt  the  unseen  guilt  which 
esc:a|»ed  the  world's  notice  ;  who  read  in 
the  altered  mien,  the  amended  life,  (as  the 
M'orld  judged,)  a  deeper  ill  than  the  mere 
deeting  heedlessness  of  a  passing  moment. 
The  Duchess  wept  as  she  marked  the 
change  in  Rudolph,  and  she  clearly  saw 
the  wandering  of  the  sinful  soul.  Yet 
sometimes  she  deemed  it  but  her  suspi¬ 
cious  fancy,  and  then  again  suspicion 
would  become  .almost  certainty — then,  in 
its  turn,  cr'rtainty  fade  into  suspicion. 
IJut  the  Duchess  loved  Leoline ;  She  would 
nut  have  marred  the  angelic  innocence  of 
her  mind  by  uttering  to  her  what  she 
thought. 

“  Poor  dear,”  she  said,  as  sorrowfully 
she  marked  her ;  “  poor  darling,  she  is 
uncunsidous  of  all  harm.  If  sin  has  grown, 
unwittingly  alone  has  she  nourished  it.” 
And  then  the  weeping  Duchess  lifted  up 
her  heart  in  prayer,  that  Leoline  might 
still  be  kept  both  pure  and  innocent. 

And  the  prayer  was  heard  and  an¬ 
swered,  and  ofttimes  angels  placed  a 
thought  of  one  pale,  sad  face  between  the 
Duke  ainl  Leoline,  which  made  him  pause 
in  some  honeyed  word  or  tone  of  endear¬ 
ment,  and  a  pang  would  then  shoot 
through  his  heart  —  a  consciousness  that 
all  was  not  right  there.  But  he  would 
cast  the  consciousness  away  from  him,  and 
turn  again  and  smile  on  Leoline.  There 
were  other  warnings  given,  but  he  W'as 
blind  to  all,  althougli  at  times  a  power 
invisible  seemed  to  make  Leoline  speak 
words  of  strange  meaning  to  him — speak 
tliem  spite  almost  of  herself. 

Thus,  as  she  went  along,  one  bright  and 
balmy  noontide,  she  marked  a  flower  curl 
its  scarlet  petals,  and  droop  its  graceful 
head.  “  Poor  flower,”  she  said,  “  thou 
art  dying  with  the  gloomy  shade.  I  will 
place  thee  in  the  glowing  sun,  sweet  flow¬ 
er,  and  the  warm  beams  will  nourish  thee, 
and  win  thee  back  to  life  again  —  to  life 
and  beauty.”  But  the  sunshine  only 
scorched,  and  soon  the  dying  flower  lay  a  i 


faded  nmss  at  the  feet  of  Leoline.  Then 
she  wejit,  for  it  had  been  a  favorite,  and 
her  tears  fell  like  dew-drops  on  the  with¬ 
ered  leaves.  “  Poor  blossom,”  she  mur¬ 
mured,  “  I  have  killed  thee  by  my  very 
love  for  thee :  better  had  I  left  thee  in  thy 
shady  l>ed,  than  brought  thee  into  this 
glowing  splendor.” 

“  And  can  you  mourn  a  flower,  sweet 
one,”  said  Rudolph,  for  he  was  by  her 
side,  “when  I  am  near?  Xay,  look  on 
me,  and  I  will  kiss  thosi*  truant  teal's  away. 
I  will  not  have  them  flow,  dear  Leoline, 
for  the  absence  of  any  but  myself.” 

She  raised  her  heatl,  and  looked  at  him 
wondering,  for  of  late  there  had  been  a 
strange  tone  in  his  words,  one  which  she 
could  not  understand  ;  but  she  was  will¬ 
ing  m)t  to  understand  it.  The  face  she 
lookeil  at  was  the  .same  as  that  which  hml 
saved  her  on  the  desolate  heath.  The 
words  she  heard  were  from  the  lips  which 
then  had  bid  her  trust  in  him  who  spoke 
to  her.  And  she  remembered  this  — 
thought  on  all  he  had  been  to  her — all  the 
kindne.ss  he  had  shown  her — and  then  .she 
w:is  content ;  and  he  would  again  speak 
of  the  flower. 

“  Leoline,”  he  whispered,  “  that  flower 
deserved  to  die;  its  cold  and  chilly  nature 
could  not  bear  the  sun’s  golden  warmth, 
and  it  was  drooping  even  in  its  shady 
bed.” 

“Drooping,  but  not  dead,”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “Now  it  is  scorched  and  killed, 
by  my  unwise  kindness.” 

There  was  a  homily  in  her  words  for 
him,  if  he  would  but  have  read  them. 

Again,  among  her  other  pets  she  had  a 
bird — a  tiny  creature,  with  plumage  like 
the  ruby  and  the  emerald.  It  was  of  fairy 
form — so  beautiful;  and  its  gentle  song 
fell  on  the  ear  like  liejuid  notes  of  lairy 
music.  And  it  would  raise  its  head  and 
look  at  Leoline,  and  flap  its  little  wings, 
and  sing  to  her,  and  watch  her  as  she 
moved,  and  seemed  to  live  and  be  and 
carol  forth  its  lay  for  her  alone.  But  the 
bird  sickened,  A  film  came  over  its  once 
bright  eyes,  its  wings  were  drooping,  and 
its  voice  Mas  mute.  Tlien,  as  Leoline 
watched  her  dying  favorite,  she  sobbed  in 
grief  and  murmured  sadly  :  “  Alas  !  dear 
little  one,  thy  short-lived  time  is  o’er,  .and 
thy  glad  song  hushed  forever.  ’TMas 
I  thy  golden  prison  killed  thee,  bird,  though 
i  thou  didst  sing  so  blithely  in  it ;  hadst 
thou  been  in  thine  own  grccMi  M'oods,'thou 
I  hadst  lived  yet.  Alas!  alas!  poor  bird.” 
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Thus  Rudolph  fourul  her,  and  he  placed  j  temptation  in  her  way,  they  tried  to  fill 
his  arm  around  her,  and  bade  her  think  of  i  her  mind  with  sophistry,  trie<l  to  blind  her 
none  but  him,  and  love  him  more  dearly  to  the  truth  of  (iod’s  own  law  and  will, 
than  any  thing  l)esidcs.  And  again  she  Mut  a  prayer  was  wafted  to  her  soul,  and 
w;vs  startled  at  his  words  and  tone ;  but  a  thought  to  her  failing  heart.  “  I  atn 
she  remembered  that  he  was  Duke  Ru-  weak  and  ignorant,”  she  felt,  “I  do  sus- 
dolph,  w’ho  had  sworn  to  be  a  brother  to  i>eet  me  of  great  sin  somewhere,  and  yet 
her.  I  can  not  place  my  finger  on  it  and  sjiy : 

“It  is  not  the  fate  of  .any  earthly  love  to  ‘Here  rests  the  blot.  Lonl  look  in  thy 
last  forever,  Leoline,”  he  s,aid  ;  “be  com-  ^  mercy  down  on  [..eoline,  and  mould  her 
forted,  thy  favorite  w.as  happy  M'hile  it  ,  to  thy  will !  (Uivo  her  thv  strength  and 
lived  ;  you  knew  not  that  its  glittering  1  make  it  i>erfect  in  her  wealcness !’  ” 
c<age  would  play  so  cruel  a  i)art,  sapi^ing  Now  the  soul  of  Leoline  was  r(*nt  with 
the  life  drop  by  drop.  Alas!  my  rose-biul,  the  torture  of  conflicting  thoughts.  Like 
often  do  we  destroy  because  we  love  not  a  tossed  boat  she  swam  the  stream  of  life, 
wisely  but  too  well.”  He  should  have  now  here,  now  there,  rising  one  moment 
read  that  lesson  to  himself.  i  over  the  crested  billow,  then  sinking  .as  if 

These  \vere  warnings  sc.attered  in  the  !  to  meet  destruction  in  the  foam,  first  in 
path  of  Rudolph  and  Leoline — scattered  the  sunshine  basking  happily,  then  in  the 
— but  fruitlessly,  unheeded,  looked  on  as  shadow  of  the  treacherous  rocks,  .and  then 
simply  adventitious  circumstances  of  a  life.  :  .ag.ain  urged  by  the  current  towards  the 

Thus  life  progressed  with  both,  a  web  i  eddying  whirl|)ool,  turned  thence  by  a 
was  weaving  round  the  life  of  each,  habit  :  power  other  than  her  own  ;  so  she  went  on. 
haying  thre.ad  by  thread,  strengthening  ,  Hut  the  struggle  told  sadly  on  her. 
the  fabric  of  the  whole.  Hut  the  mandate  Her  eye  w.as  dim  with  grief,  her  cheek 
came  from  heaven  to  those  good  spirits  ;  pale  from  the  same  s.ad  cause,  and  her 
who  w.andered  round  the  path  of  Leoline,  I  steps  faltered  as  she  walked  .along.  1  ler 
and  bade  them  guard  her.  And  itito  her  j  books  were  Laid  aside,  all  8.ave  one,  that 
heart  they  wafted  searching  thoughts,  and  was  alw.ays  with  her.  Her  song  w’.as 
doubts,  and  questions.  A  speck  apj^eared  ;  mute.  She  w.as  at  times  too  weak  for 
upon  the  disc  of  her  life’s  sun,  and  marred  song  ;  .and,  when  it  wjis  not  so,  music 
its  brightness,  and  cast  its  shadow  on  her  ;  made  her  sad,  for  he  would  gaze  upon  her 
path.  She  had  a  feeling,  a  consciousness  j  as  she  sang,  and  he  would  look  sadness 
scarcely  grown  to  thoughts  of  something  i  itself — and  therefore  she  became  so. 
being  wrong,  strangely  amiss,  a  note  ofj  Among  the  nobles  who  w’cre  at  the 
discord,  a  false  tone  in  the  melody  of  her  I  court  of  Rudolph,  there  w.as  one  who 
life,  and  as  this  feeling  grew'  e.ach  day  in  j  loved  the  gtmtle  Leoline,  and  he  craved 
deep  intensity  and  strength,  the  thought  !  her  hand  from  the  Duke, 
of  Rudolph  mingled  with  it.  Now’,  did  he  I  With  changing  brow,  and  troubled  eye, 
t.ake  her  hand  and  cl.asp  it  in  his  own,  she  i  and  heaving  l»reast  he  heard  him.  “  We 
was  either  heedless  of  the  fact,  from  her  |  will  give  your  w'ish  our  c.alm  considera- 
mind  wandering  in  the  chaos  of  evil  from  j  tion,  my  young  lord,”  the  Duke  answ’er- 
whence  had  sprung  her  new'-formed  fear,  ed.  “  Hy  this  d.ay  w’eek,  we  will  tell  you 
or  she  w'ould  start  and  take  it  from  him —  whether  w’e  give  you  the  hand  of  the 
yet  lack  the  will  to  8.ay,  “  It  m.ay  not  be.”  daughter  of  the  house  of  Reizensteiu.” 
And  then  again  she  reproached  herself  for  There  w.as  that  d.ay  a  ban(|uet  in  the 
her  fitful  mood,  resulting  from  unmotilded  j  palace,  and  with  bursting  heart  Rudolph 
fancy,  and  she  w'ould  rise  and  ask  him  to  i  took  his  pl.ace  among  his  noble  guests, 
forgive  her,  .and  tell  him  th.at  she  grieved  !  The  Duchess  marked  the  crimson  spot 
to  ve.v  him,  for  she  saw  th.at  it  did  vex  him, 

.and  pray  him  not  to  heed  her  in  her  fol¬ 
lies.  Then  again  would  come  the  h.aunt- 
ing  thought  of  something  out  of  joint — a  Leoline  had  sought  to  be  alone,  to  keep 

broken  limb  of  time — which  made  all  time  from  the  scene  of  feasting,  and  her  reqtiest 
go  halt  and  Lame  with  her.  was  granted. 

There  w’as  a  deadly  conflict  raging  for  |  “As  you  will,  poor  drooping  lily,”  so 
the  soul  of  Leoline,  and  contending  spirits  |  the  Duchess  said,  “  do  as  you  will,  pale 
struggled  for  the  prize.  Satan’s  emissa-  flower,  the  rose  has  died  upon  thy  cheek, 
ries  craw’led  around  her,  they  placed  and  thy  sweet  lips  look  wan.  Leoline,  my 


upon  each  cheek,  the  fl.ashmg  oi  the  rest¬ 
less  eye,  the  sharp  retort,  the  sudden  si¬ 
lence — and  she  rea<l  the  cause  of  all. 
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own  loved  one,  there  is  soinethinj;  giuaw- 
inir  at  thine  heart,  and  dr.awing  life  away. 
Wilt  thou  trust  mo  with  it,  iny  jioor  helj>- 
less  child  ?” 

Ilut  for  answer  Leoline  smiled,  and  sai«l 
her  strenijth  wiis  failinp;  there  was  some 
ailment  of  the  body  wliich  cast  down  the 
mind.  She  might  be  better  soon.  And 
the  costly  banquet  was  coTicIuded,  and 
then  the  Duke  went  to  the  room  where 
Leoline  was  lying  on  a  eouch. 

“  La<ly-bird,”  he  sjiid,  for  thus  lie  loved 
to  call  her.  “Dear  lady-bird  of  mine,  the 
night  is  warm  and  balmy,  and  the  moon 
makes  the  clear  lake  a  silver  sea  of  light. 
List  to  the  bird  of  night,  dear  Leoline,  he 
urges  you  to  riv.al  his  sweet  notes,  and  the 
perfumed  grove  seems  to  jtrovide  a  the¬ 
ater  for  the  trial,  ('onie,  Leoline,  my  arm 
shall  hold  you  up,  the  breeze  will  cool  this 
heated  brow,  and  fevered  cheek — come  !” 

Ibit  her  lip  trembled,  and  her  tongue 
refused  to  answer. 

“  Let>line,  my  heart’s  life,”  and  he  sat 
down  beside  her,  and  took  her  pale  thin 
haml,  and  almost  crushed  it,  it  was  so 
fragile,  in  his  frantic  grasp ;  “  Leoline,  I 
have  something  to  say,  and  I  can  not 
speak  within  these  imprisoning  walls.  Let 
us  to  the  solitude  of  nature,  loved  one ; 
my  bursting  heart  claims  space  for  its  wild 
bcjjting.  Leoline,  bright  star  of  day,  of 
jumr  moments  grant  me  a  few — only  a 
few — remember  how  you  have  grown  into 
ray  soul,  I  can  not  thrust  you  out  at  once 
— your  image  clasps  my  heart,  and  will 
not  be  cast  oft*.”  lie  knelt  before  her. 
With  trembling  limbs  she  rose.  She  wra})- 
ped  her  cloak  around  her.  1  ler  limbs  were 
feeble,  but  his  arm  was  strong.  A  «leadly 
faintness  came  .across  her,  and  she  would 
have  fallen,  but  he  held  her  up.  She  was 
but  a  feather  in  his  .arms.  He  carried  her 
to  the  terrace,  .and  the  bre<*ze  refreshed 
her,  and  gave  fresh  vigor  to  her  feeble 
limbs. 

“  I  will  walk  now.  Lord  Uudolph,”  she 
said,  .a.s  she  struggled  in  his  arms.  “  We 
will  cross  this  velvet  Lawn  :  hark  to  the 
mournful  dove,  she  coos  her  farewell  to 
her  gentle  mate — all  around  speaks  of  re¬ 
pose — the  insect  world  with  its  drow.sy 
num  seems  but  to  lull  to  quiet — even  the 
murmur  of  the  soft  west  wind,  and  ripple 
of  the  limpid  waters  of  this  tiny  rivulet, 
to  say  to  my  restless  heart :  ‘Thou  shalt 
have  rest  ere  long.’  ” 

She  ceased,  and  a  long  sad  w'ail  rang 
through  each  tvood  and  glen.  Rudolph 


clasped  her  to  him.  “  Leoline,”  he  cried, 
“there  is  a  doom  on  one  of  us.  Heard 
you  that  wail? — it  was  the  jtresager  of 
death,  the  d.art  is  jtoise<l,  ere  soon  the 
barbed  shaft  will  fty.” 

“  In  (to«l’8  own  time,”  she  said,  and  her 
smile  was  bright  and  gladsome ;  “  Uu¬ 
dolph,  this  walk  of  life  is  but  a  sad  and 
weary  pilgrimage,  a  wearing  strife,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave — a  ceaseless  battle 
of  contending  thoughts  and  hopes — a  cast¬ 
ing  down  of  j)urposes  and  plans — fading 
of  the  brightest  tints  of  life  into  the  lead¬ 
en  line  of  disappointment.”  And  again 
the  mournful  wail  sounded  through  wood 
and  glen,  and  then  she  smiled  .again,  but 
this  time  with  more  sadness,  for  a  tare 
had  been  sown  in  her  heart,  and  sprung 
with  mushroom  grow'th.  It  was  a  thought 
— a  simple  thought  sown  by  the  enemy 
of  man  —  by  his  ministers,  who  8w.am 
around  her  in  their  malice.  “  Can  I  wish 
to  leave  this  world  when  he  will  be  so  sad 
without  me  ?”  was  her  thought. 

I’here  were  good  spirits  also  in  her  path, 
.and  they  placed  in  her  mind  the  memory 
of  Him  who  h.ad  gone  before  her,  and  now 
would  have  her  follow  Him.  “  Lord,  do 
thou  take  the  heart  of  Leoline,”  she  pray¬ 
ed  in  her  thought,  as  the  sin  of  her  mut¬ 
tered  question  came  before  her  mind.  “  In 
thine  own  great  love  and  mercy,  fix  my 
recre.ant  soul  on  thee ;  leave  me  not  to 
myself,  or  I  must  perisli  miserably.” 

They  w.alked  on  till  they  came  to  a  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  gardens  of  the  i>.alace.  It  was 
.an  open  spsice,  and  a  spacious  landscape 
met  the  eye. 

“Look,  Leoline” — and  the  Duke  stop¬ 
ped  and  jK)inted  to  the  distance — “  there 
is  the  heath  where  first  w’e  met ;  see  the 
road  where  I  led  the  horse,  and  where 
you,  silly  child,  were  scared  at  those  who 
waited  for  me.  Leoline — (lean  on  me, 
dearest) — it  is  many  a  year  since  then, 
.and  the  child  I  pitied  has  grown  to  wo- 
m.anhood,  and  j)ity  has  grown  also  to  ma¬ 
turity,  and  given  birth  to  a  warmer  feel¬ 
ing.  Rut  —  I  do  mind  me  that  I  had 
something  to  spc.ak  about,  dear  one. 
Come  to  this  grassy  so.at ;  here  let  me 
place  you.  Rest  your  weary  head  on  my 
strong  shoulder.  Xow,  can  you  hear 
me  ?” 

She  faintly  murmured  that  she  could. 

“Now’,  lady-bird,”  he  said,  “you  will 
hear  me  quietly.  Remember,  I  do  hot 
urge  the  plea  I  am  advancing.  A  noble 
Baron,  of  an  ancient  house  and  princely 
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fortune,  has  craved  the  hand  of  Leoline.  she  saw  them  not ;  naught  was  she  con- 
Speak,  maiden,  and  say  if  thou  canst  love  sciousof,  save  that  one  piercing  thought — 
him,  Leoline — dally  not  with  thine  an-  that  they  were  apart  ot  all  eteraity. 
swer  !  My  whole  soul  lies  wrapped  in  it.  Now,  unseen  by  her  or  him,  spirit  forms 
Quickly  tell  me  if  thou  hast  given  thy  mingled  with  the  air,  and  watched  for  the 
heart  away.”  The  wild  blood  chased  with  fleeting  soul  of  Leoline ;  and  the  Prince 
mad  speed  through  his  veins — his  eyes  j  of  Darkness  b.ade  his  myrmidons  c.a8t  their 
gleamt*d  with  eager  brightness — his  whole  snares  around  her,  and  glide  their  deep 
frame  teemed  with  tierce  anxiety.  poison  into  her  heart.  “And  if  he  would 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him,  sacrifice  even  heaviui  itself  for  me  ” — so 
and  then,  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone,  she  ran  her  mind — “should  1  not  do  the  same 
answered — “  Yes  ;  I  have  placed  my  heart  for  him?”  Grim  De.ith  crawled  slowly 
where  I  would  have  it  rest — where  my  toward  her,  raising  his  fatal  dart.  “  It 
great  treasure  is.  Soon  shall  I  flee  to  were  but  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  soul, 
join  it ;  I  would  not  that  it  should  retuni  (The  shaft  of  the  destroyer  was  poised 
to  me.  And  to  none  of  earth  can  I  iilight  more  steadily  for  a  surer  mark.)  My 
faith.  I  am  a  bride  already — the  prom-  bre.ath  grows  faint,  and  the  misty  world 
istnl  bride  of  heaven.”  is  fading  from  my  sight.”  (An  angel's 

Then  once  more  that  long  wail,  like  a  ;  breath  blew  on  her.)  “  O  God !  that  thou 
departed  spirit  calling  its  sister  home,  wouhLst  grant  me  time  to  be  the  humble 
rung  on  the  balmy  air,  and  as  in  the  dis-  j  instrument  in  thy  great  hand  of  eternal 
tanee  it  died  softly,  the  low  voice  of  Leo- ,  good  unto  him!  Lord,  in  thy  great 
line  seemed  to  rise  from  its  de.ath,  and  ,  mercy  look  on  Leoline !  save  her  soul 
swelling  into  sound,  answer  it.  j  from  sin's  fell  doom !  bid  thine  angels 

“  I  come,”  she  said,  “  thou  unseen  har-  j  watch  around  her  !  leave  her  not,  let  her 
binger  of  fate.  Thy  waniing  voice  carries  not  be  an  alien  to  thy  love  !  Look  in  thy 
with  it  the  glad  m.andate — ‘  Prejiare  to  ,  loving  mercy  down  on  Leoline,  for  His 
meet  ihy  (iod  !’  To  the  timid  crowd  thou  j  sake — for  his  great  work,  once  done  by 
art  a  womler  and  a  terror ;  to  the  child  ■  him,  and  done  forever !'’ 
of  heaven  a  wonder,  but  a  joy — a  welcome  I  Death's  winged  dart  remained  uplifted, 
summons,  calling  the  weary  home,  bid- 1  for  her  prayer  was  .answered.  Time,  or  a 
ding  the  restless  enter  peace.  Gladly  do  ;  unit  of  it,  was  granted  her  to  work  her 
I  her  thee,  gladly  will  1  follow  thee.”  j  Master's  will  on  earth. 

She  rose ;  but  lludolph  seized  her  ..... 
hands,  jKmred  forth  words  of  ]>assion,  Tlie  Duke  w.as  still  kneeling  before  her, 

called  her  his,  bade  her  live  for  him  ;  he  frightened,  for  the  cold  damp  of  the  grave 
would  not  yield  her — no,  not  to  heaven  j  seemed  to  hang  ujion  her  brow,  and  the 
itself,  he  said  ;  if  he  could  not  gain  heaven  I  pallor  of  the  tomb  dwelt  on  her  stony 
with  her,  she  must  be  the  companion  of  |  cheek. 

crime  with  him — ay,  he  must  have  her  j  “  Leoline,”  he  cried,  “  my  arms  mu.st 
with  him  in  the  regions  of  lost  spirits,  if  hold  your  fainting  form.  Since  M'e  came 
his  sin  through  her  shut  him  from  the  here  a  fearful  change  has  come  over  cheek 
heaven  she  sought  to  enter.  Long  he  and  limb.  My  words  have  dropped  like 
pleaded  with  her ;  nothing  would  he  hear  poison  into  the  soul  of  her  I  love  so  well, 
from  her.  He  drowned  her  M’ords  in  the  and  killed  her.  But  I  can  not  bear  to 
flood  of  passion  of  his  own  vehement  ut-  part  with  my  gentle  Leoline.” 
terance.  He  clasped  her  hands,  her  arms,  “  Part  ?”  She  looked  at  him.  “  Part ! 
her  w.aist ;  and  then  he  told  her  she  was  wherefore  should  we  part  ?  There  is  an- 
liis  life,  his  love  —  his  hope  in  life  and  other  world,  Avhere  jiarting  is  no  more, 
de.ath.  Seek  that  world,  liudolph,  and  we  shall 

With  parted  lips,  and  rigid  face,  and  a  |  not  part  for  long.  The  sad,  sad  tale  I 
wild  and  ghastly  stare,  she  heard  him.  once  spoke  of  will  tell  you  how  to  find  a 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  bis  working  face,  j  friend  to  guide  you  to  that  world.  There 
She  did  not  speak  or  move.  Her  mind  |  shall  we  live  in  peace,  and  love,  and  joy, 
was  a  void  to  all,  except  one  horrid  j  sorrow  and  sin  unknown.  Did  I  sink 
thought  —  that  they  were  parted  by  his  |  with  you  to  the  realms  of  damned  souls, 
sin  forever,  'riius  she  stood,  motionless  i  we  should  meet  in  hate,  for  hate  is  the 
— his  hands  clasping  hers,  though  she  felt  j  prerogative  of  that  kingdom,  exercised  ou 
them  not ;  his  looks  bent  on  her,  though  !  all  who  enter  it.” 
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“Yet,”  she  continued,  after  a  pause,  i 
“  not  for  my  sake  must  tliou  seek  that ' 
other  world.  Rea*l  of  the  wondrous  love 
of  One  who  died  loner  since,  dear  liu- ; 
dolph ;  ask  him  to  put  his  spirit  in  your  ^ 
heart,  and  draw  you  unto  himself — look  ' 
to  his  kingdom — let  thy  soul  yearn  for  it ; 
then  shall  all  earthly  wishes  mingle  with 
that  yeanling,  and  becoming  purified 
thereby,  be  meet  to  enter  into  that  king¬ 
dom.  I  faint  again,  dear  Rudolph ;  take 
me  now  home.” 

He  le«l  her  tottering  steps.  Death  fol¬ 
lowed  slowly,  his  dart  uplifted  still,  ready 
to  fiy  when  the  command  should  bid  it 
s|K*ed.  Rut  her  mission  was  not  done, 
Wi'ek  after  week  she  lingered,  fading 
slowly  like  a  summer  hour ;  and  calmly, 
at  the  last,  Duke  Rudolph  watched  that 
fading. 

“  Thine  hour  is  drawing  to  a  close,” 
«lear  Leoline ;  “  then  cometh  night,  and 
then  a  glorious  everlasting  morn  ;  no  more 
clouds,  or  storm,  or  darkness and  then 
he  trieil  to  ad«l,  “God’s  holy  will  be  done,” 
but  his  heart  had  not  yet  gained  strength 
for  that. 

He  sat  by  her  bed  of  death,  and  the  I 
agony  of  one  moment  seemed  to  be  unex- 1 
ampled  till  the  next  increased  its  anguish.  ! 
Hour  by  hour  he  read  to  her,  and  he,  even 
he,  at  the  last,  had  learned  to  pray  with 
her.  Men  began  to  sneer,  and  mock,  and 
whisper,  and  say  the  Duke  was  turning 
saint,  and  devotee,  and  others  deemed 
him  mad  to  waste  his  leisure  on  a  dying 
girl. 

Rut  there  was  one  who  blessed  the 
change  in  Rudolph,  one  who  in  that  dark¬ 
ened  chamber  of  the  palace  knelt  with  him 
by  the  bed  of  Leoline,  and  held  her  hand, 
and  printed  kisses  on  the  pallid  cheek,  and 
wept  for  her,  and  sore  bemoaned  her 
threatened  loss.  The  Duchess  was  the 
nurse  of  Leoline ;  she  it  was  who  smooth¬ 
ed  the  pillow  for  the  fevered  cheek,  or 
ijeld  the  cup  of  nourishment  tofthe  wax¬ 
like  lip,  or  lifted  the  golden  tresses  from 
the  snowy  neck. 

“  Whilst  thou  art  with  me,”  she  would 
murmur  through  her  sobs,  “  mine  be  the 
task  of  tending  thee,  my  truest  friend  on 
earth,  thou  child  of  heaven,  dear  Leoline.” 

It  was  the  evening  of  a  day  when  nature 
had  been  lavish  of  lier  growing  splendor. 
The  sun  set  in  a  bright  golden  horizon, 
and  twilight  crept  over  the  wearied  city. 
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Dark  grew  the  night,  and  the  silver  lamp 
threw  but  a  pale  faint  light  over  the 
couch  of  the  slumbering  Leoline ;  its  oil 
was  waxing  low.  Angels  hovered  round 
that  bed  of  death,  and  cast  before  the 
mind  of  Leoline  dreams  of  their  own 
bright  world,  and  filled  her  heart  Avith 
hold's  and  thoughts  all  tending  there. 
They  guarded  her ;  they  placed  a  watch 
over  her  soul,  lest  any  thing  of  darkness 
should  seek  to  stain  it  with  the  touch  of 
sin. 

'  As  she  slept  her  eyes  moved  gently,  and 
'  a  smile  came  across  her  face  like  to  a  sun 
beam  on  a  distant  landscape.  Tlien  woulc 
,  a  prayer,  the  prayer  of  her  childhood, 
'tremble  on  her  lips — “Lord,  take  thou 
I  care  of  Leoline !  Lord,  keep  all  harm  from 
!  Leoline !” 

I  I  lour  grew  to  hours,  and  still  she  slept. 

I  With  a  sudden  glare  the  lamp  burnt 
brightly,  and  her  eyes  unclosed  and  fixed 
on  those  who  knelt  lK*side  her. 
i  “  h^arewell,”  she  whispered,  “  loved  and 
i  value<l  friends — you,  my  dear  brother  Ru¬ 
dolph,  and  this  sister  kind.  Leoline  is 
passing  from  you  to  another  and  a  better 
world — to  God’s  own  kingdom,  and  his 
gracious  presence.  This  is  at  best  but  a 
short  and  weary  life  ;  happiest  they  who, 
when  young,  cast  off  the  thraldom  of  mor¬ 
tality,  having  done  all  given  them  to  do. 
In  after  years,  when  w'orldly  cares  or  sins 
press  on  the  rising  soul  and  weigh  it  down 
to  earth,  think  of  the  strength  given  to 
Leoline  —  poor,  weak,  sinful  Leoline. 
Look  to  tl»e  source  from  whence  that 
strength  was  drawn,  and  fly  to  it  in  sor¬ 
row  or  temptation.” 

Her  voice  was  hushed ;  her  work  on 
earth  was  done. 

Swift  flew  death’s  long-poised  shaft  swdft 
to  the  heart  of  Leoline.  One  gasp,  and 
then  one  smile,  one  lasting  smile,  which 
lingered  on  the  calm  and  placid  face, 
when  the  soul  had  flown  to  meet  its  God ! 

The  flickering  lamp  burnt  lower  in  the 
socket,  a  moment  and  ’twas  gone ;  gone, 
like  the  soul  of  Lcioline,  leaving  darkness 
and  gloom,  but  also  coming  day,  behind 
it.  Then  there  arose  a  sharp  and  an¬ 
guished  cry  of  Avoe  from  her  who  knelt 
beside  the  couch  of  Leoline.  Rut  with 
that  cry,  there  mingled  a  deep  and  manly 
tone ;  and  amid  the  sobs  which  chokeJi 
its  utterance  came  the  w'ords : 

“  Praise  to  God’s  loving  mercy !  peace 
to  the  soul  of  Leoline  I” 
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The  name  and  memory  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  honored  by  the  inauguration 
of  his  statue  at  Grantham,  England,  Sept. 
21,  1858.  Lord  Erougham  delivered  an 
oration  ujmju  the  occasion,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  substance  : 

We  are  this  day  assembled  to  com¬ 
memorate  him  of  whom  the  consent  of 
nations  has  declared  that  that  man  is 
chargeable  with  nothing  like  a  follower’s 
exaggeration  or  local  partiality,  who  pro¬ 
nounces  the  name  of  Newton  as  that  of 
the  greatest  genius  ever  bestowed  by  the 
bounty  of  Providence,  for  instructing  man¬ 
kind  on  the  frame  of  the  Universe,  and 
the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed.  (The 
noble  lord  was  here  overpowered  by  emo¬ 
tion,  and  paused.  In  a  few  seconds  he 
proceeded :) 

“  Who.se  genius  dimmed  all  other  men’s  as  far 

As  does  the  midday  sun  the  midnight  star.” 

But  though  scaling  these  lofty  hights  be 
hopeless,  yet  is  there  some  use  and  much 
gratiliaition  in  contemplating  by  what 
steps  he  ascended.  Tracing  his  course  of 
action  may  help  others  to  gain  the  lower 
eminences  lying  wdthin  their  reach  ;  while 
admiration  excited  and  curiosity  satisfied 
are  frames  of  mind  both  wholesome  and 
plea-sing.  Nothing  new,  it  is  true,  can  be 
given  in  narrative,  hardly  any  thing  in  re- 
fiection,  less  still,  |)erhap8,  in  comment  or 
illustration  ;  but  it  is  well  to  assemble  in 
one  view  various  parts  in  the  vast  subject, 
with  the  surrounding  circumstances,  whe¬ 
ther  accidental  or  intrinsic,  and  to  mark 
in  passing,  the  misconception  raised  by  in¬ 
dividual  ignorance  or  national  prejudice, 
which  the  historian  of  science  occasional¬ 
ly  finds  crossing  his  path.  The  remark  is 
common  and  is  obvious,  that  the  genius 
of  Newton  did  not  manifest  itself  at  a 
very  early  age ;  his  faculties  w'ere  not, 
like  those  of  some  great  and  many  ordi¬ 
nary  individuals,  precociously  developed. 
ULs  earliest  history  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity ;  and  the  most  celebrated  of 
men  has,  in  this  particular,  been  compar¬ 
ed  to  the  most  celebrated  of  rivers,  (the 
Nile,)  as  if  the  course  of  both  in  its  fee¬ 


bler  state  had  been  concealed  from  mortal 
eye.  We  have  it,  however,  well  ascer¬ 
tained  that  M’ithin  four  years,  between  the 
age  of  eighteen  and  twenty-two,  he  had 
begun  to  study  mathematical  science,  and 
had  t.akcn  his  place  among  its  greatest 
masters,  learned  for  the  first  time  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  geometry  and  analysis,  and  dis¬ 
covered  calculus  which  entirely  changed 
tlie  face  of  science,  effecting  a  revolution 
in  that  and  in  every  branch  of  philosophy 
connected  with  it.  Before  1661  he  had 
not  read  Euclid;  in  1665  he  had  commit¬ 
ted  to  writing  the  method  of  fluxions. 
At  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  celestial  dynamics,  the  sci¬ 
ence  created  by  him.  Before  ten  ye.ars  had 
elapsed  he  added  to  his  discoveries  that 
of  the  fundamental  properties  of  light. 
So  brilliant  a  course  of  discovery,  in  so 
short  a  time  changing  and  reconstructing 
analjaical,  astronomical,  and  optical  sci¬ 
ence,  almost  defies  belief.  The  statement 
could  only  be  deemed  pos.sible  by  an  ajv 
peal  to  the  incontestable  evidence  that 
proves  it  strictly  true.  By  a  rare  felicity 
these  doctrines  gained  the  universal  as¬ 
sent  of  mankind  as  soon  as  they  were 
clearly  understood,  and  their  originality 
has  never  been  seriously  called  in  tpjes- 
tion.  The  limited  nature  of  man’s  facul¬ 
ties  precludes  the  possibility  of  his  ever 
reaching  at  once  the  utmost  excellence  of 
which  they  are  capable.  Survey  the 
w’hole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  trace  the 
history  of  our  own  progress  in  each — you 
find  this  to  be  the  universal  rule.  Nor  is 
this  great  law  of  gradual  progress  confin¬ 
ed  to  the  physical  sciences  ;  in  the  moral 
it  equally  governs.  Again,  in  constitu¬ 
tional  policy,  see  by  wliat  slow  degrees, 
from  its  first  rude  elements,  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  feudal  tenants  at  their  lord’s 
court,  and  the  summons  of  burghers  to 
grant  supplies  of  money,  the  great  dis¬ 
covery  of  modern  times  in  the  science  of 
practical  politics,  has  been  effected,  the 
representative  scheme  which  enables 
states  of  any  extent  to  enjoy  popular 
government,  and  allows  mixed  monarchy 
to  be  established,  combining  freedom  with 
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order — a  plan  pronounced  by  the  states¬ 
men  and  writers  of  antiquity  to  be  of 
hardly  possible  formation,  and  wholly  im¬ 
possible  continuance.  The  globe  itself,  as 
well  .as  the  science  of  its  inhabitants,  has 
been  exj)lored  according  to  the  law  which 
forbids  a  sudden  and  r<apid  leaping  for- 
w.ard,  and  decrees  that  each  successive 
step,  ]>repared  by  the  last,  shall  facilitate 
the  next.  Even  Columbus  followed  seve¬ 
ral  successful  discoverers  on  a  small  scale, 
and  is  by  some  l»elieved  to  have  had,  un¬ 
known  to  him,  a  predecessor  in  the  great 
exjdoit  by  which  he  pierced  the  night  of 
ages,  and  unfolded  a  new  world  to  the 
eyes  of  the  old.  The  arts  adbrd  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  law.  Demosthenes 
h.ad  eminent  forerunners  —  Pericles  the 
last.  The  art  of  war  itself  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  plan  of  bringing  an 
overpowering  force  to  bear  on  a  given 

J>oint  had  been  tried  occasionally  before 
'Vederick  the  Second  reduced  it  to  a  sys¬ 
tem ;  and  the  Wellingtons  and  Xapoleons 
of  our  own  d.ay  made  it  the  found.ation  of 
their  strategy,  as  it  had  also  been  j)re- 
viously  the  mainspring  of  our  naval  tac¬ 
tics,  So  the  inventive  powers  of  Watt, 
preceded  as  lie  w.as  by  Worcester  and 
Xewcomen,  but  far  more  material  by 
Gauss  and  Papin,  h.ad  been  exercised  on 
some  admirable  contrivances,  now  forgot¬ 
ten,  before  he  made  the  step  which  creat¬ 
ed  the  steam-engine  anew ;  not  only  the 
jiarallel  motion — possibly  a  corollary  to 
the  projxisition  on  circular  motion  in  the 
Principia  —  but  the  separate  condensa¬ 
tion,  .and,  above  all,  the  governor  —  jier- 
haps  the  most  exquisite  of  mechanical  in¬ 
ventions.  And  now  we  have  those  here 
present  who  apply  the  like  principle  to 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  aware,  as 
they  must  be,  that  its  expansion  has  the 
same  hai>py  effect  naturally  of  preventing 
mischief  from  its  excess  which  the  skill  of 
the  great  mech.anist  gave  artificially  to 
steam,  thus  rendering  his  engine  as  safe 
as  it  is  powerful.  [A  burst  of  applause.] 
The  grand  ditterence,  then,  between  one 
discovery  or  invention  .and  another  is  in 
degree  rather  than  in  kind  ;  the  degree  in 
which  a  person,  while  he  outstrips  those 
whom  he  comes  after,  also  lives,  as  it 
were,  before  his  age.  Nor  can  any  doubt 
exist  that  in  this  respect  Newton  stands 
at  the  he.ad  of  all  who  have  extended  the 
bounds  of  knowledge.  [Cheei*8.]  The 
most  marvelous  attribute  of  Newton’s 
discoveries  is  that  in  which  they  stand 


I  out  prominent  among  all  the  other  fe.at8 
I  of  scientific  research,  st.amped  with  the 
I  neculiarity  of  his  intellectual  character. 
He  not  only  enlarged  the  actual  domin¬ 
ion  of  knowledge,  penetrating  to  regions 
never  before  explored,  and  taking  with  a 
firm  h.and  undisputed  possession,  but  he 
showed  how  the  bounds  of  the  visible 
.  horizon  might  be  yet  further  extended, 
I  and  enabled  his  successors  to  occupy 
,  wh.at  he  could  only  descry ;  as  the  illus¬ 
trious  discoverer  of  the  New  World  made 
i  the  inhabitUTits  of  the  Old  cast  their  eyes 
over  lands  and  seas  far  distant  from  those 
he  had  traversed  ;  lands  and  seas  of  which 
,  they  could  form  to  themselves  no  conceji- 
tion,  any  more  than  they  had  been  able  to 
comprehend  the  course  by  which  he  led 
them  on  his  grand  enterprise.  In  this 
achievement,  and  in  the  qu.alitics  which 
alone  made  it  possible  —  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  resources,  patience  unsubdued, 
i  close  meditation  that  could  suller  no  dis¬ 
traction,  steady  determination  to  pursue 
paths  that  seemed  all  but  ho{>elcss,  and 
:  imflincliing  courage  to  declare  the  truths 
!  they  led  to,  how  tar  soever  removed  from 
ordinary  apnrehension  —  in  these  charac¬ 
teristics  of  nigh  and  original  genius  we 
may  be  permitted  to  compare  the  career 
I  of  those  great  men.  But  Columbus  did 
not  invent  the  mariner’s  comp.isa,  as  New- 
I  ton  did  the  instrument  which  guide<l  his 
;  course  and  enabled  him  to  m.ake,  and  his 
successors  to  extend,  his  discoveries  by 
closely  following  his  directions  in  using 
[  it.  Nor  did  the  compass  sullicc  to  the 
great  navigator  without  any  observations, 
though  he  dared  to  steer  without  a  chart ; 
'  while  it  is  certain  that,  by  the  philoso- 
I  pher’s  instrument,  his  discoveries  are  e.\- 
tended  over  the  whole  system  of  the  uni- 
;  verse,  determining  the  masses,  the  forms 
and  the  motions  of  all  its  j)art8,  through 
the  mere  inspection  of  abstract  calcula¬ 
tions  and  formulas  analytically  deduced. 
New  observations  have  been  accumulated 
with  glasses  far  exceeding  any  powers 
possessed  by  the  resources  of  optics  in 
the  days  of  him  to  whom  the  science  of 
optics,  as  well  as  dynamics,  owes  its  ori- 
!  gm — the  theory  and  the  fact  have  thus 
I  been  compared  and  reconciled  together 
in  more  perfect  harmony  ;  but  that  theo- 
'  ry  has  remained  unimproved,  and  the 
'  great  principle  of  gravitation,  wdth  most 
I  sublime  results,  now  stands  in  the.atti- 
I  tude  and  of  the  dimensions  and  with  th  e 
I  symmetry  which  both  the  law  and  its  ap- 
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plication  received  at  once  from  the  migh¬ 
ty  hand  of  its  immortal  author.  [Loud 
aj)plau8e.]  But  the  contemplation  of 
Newton’s  discoveries  raised  other  feel¬ 
ings  than  wonder  at  his  matchless  genius. 
The  light  with  which  it  shines  is  not  more  ! 
dazzling  than  useful.  Tl>e  difficulties  of 
his  course,  and  his  expedients  alike  copi¬ 
ous  and  refined  for  sunnounting  them, 
exercise  the  faculties  of  the  wise,  w’hile 
commanding  their  admiration ;  but  the 
results  of  his  investigations,  often  abstruse, 
are  truths  so  grand  and  comprehensive, 
vet  so  plain,  that  they  both  captivate  and 
instruct  the  simple.  The  gratitude,  too, 
which  they  inspire,  and  the  veneration 
with  wdiich  they  encircle  his  name,  far 
from  tending  to  obstruct  future  improve¬ 
ment,  only  proclaim  his  disciples  the  zeal¬ 
ous  because  rational  followers  of  one 
whose  example  both  encouraged  and  en¬ 
abled  his  successors  to  make  further  pro¬ 
gress.  How'  unlike  the  blind  devotion  to 
a  master  which  for  so  many  ages  of  the 
modern  world  paralyzed  the  energies  of 
the  human  mina  ! 

“  Had  we  still  paid  that  homape  to  a  name 
Which  only  God  and  nature  justly  claim, 

The  Western  Seas  liad  been  our  utmost 
bound, 

And  poets  still  might  dream  the  sun  was 
drowned, 

And  all  the  stars  that  shine  in  southern  skies 
Had  been  admired  by  none  but  savage  eyes.” 

Now  let  it  be  imagined  that  the  feelings 
excited  by  contemplating  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  this  great  man  are  in  any  de¬ 
gree  w’hatever  the  result  of  national  par¬ 
tiality,  and  confined  to  the  country  which 

frlories  in  having  given  him  birth.  The 
angmage  which  expresses  her  veneration 
is  equaled,  perhaps  exceeded,  by  that  in 
w’hi^  other  nations  give  utterance  to 
theirs ;  not  merely  by  the  general  voice, 
but  by  the  well-considered  and  well-in¬ 
formed  Judgment  of  the  masters  of  sci¬ 
ence.  Leibnitz,  when  asked  at  the  Royal 
table  in  Berlin  his  opinion  of  Newton, 
said  that :  “  Taking  mathematicians  from 
the  beginning  of  the  w’orld  to  the  time 
when  Newton  lived,  what  he  had  done 
was  much  the  better  half.”  “  The  Prin- 
cipia  will  ever  remain  a  monument  of  the 
profound  genius  which  revealed  to  us  the 
greatest  law  of  the  universe,”  are  the 
words  of  La  Place.  “  That  work  stands 
preeminent  above  all  other  productions  of 
the  human  mind.”  “The  discovery  of 


that  simple  and  general  law'  by  the  great¬ 
ness  and  variety  of  the  objects  which  it 
embraces,  confers  honor  upon  the  intellect 
of  man.”  Lagrange,  we  are  told  by  De- 
lambre,  was  wont  to  describe  Newton  as 
'  the  greatest  genius  that  ever  existed,  but 
to  add  how'  fortunate  he  was  also,  “  be¬ 
cause  there  can  only  once  be  found  a 
system  of  the  universe  to  establish.” 
“  Never,”  says  the  father  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  once  filling  a  huge  place  among 
the  most  eminent  of  members,  “  never,” 
says  M.  Biot,  “  w'as  the  supremacy  of  in¬ 
tellect  so  justly  established  and  so  fully 
j  confessed ;  in  mathematical  and  in  experi¬ 
mental  science  without  an  equal  and  with¬ 
out  an  example,  combining  the  genius  for 
both  in  its  highest  degree.”  The  Prin- 
cipia  he  terms  “  the  greatest  work  ever 
produced  by  the  mind  of  man,”  adding, 
m  the  words  of  Halley,  that  a  nearer  a|v 
proach  to  the  Divine  nature  has  not  been 
permitted  to  mortals.  “  In  first  giving  to 
the  world  Newton’s  Method  of  Flurionsf 
says  Fontenelle,  “  Leibnitz  did  like  Pro¬ 
metheus  ;  he  stole  fire  from  heaven  to 
bestow'  it  upon  men.”  “  Does  New'ton,” 
L’Hopital  asked,  “sleep  and  wake  like 
other  men  ?  I  figure  him  to  myself  as  a 
celestial  genius,  entirely  disengaged  from 
m.atter.”  To  so  renowned  a  benefactor 
of  the  world,  thus  exalted  to  the  loftiest 
place  by  the  common  consent  of  all  men 
— one  whose  life,  w’ithout  the  intermission 
of  an  hour,  was  passed  in  the  search  after 
truths  the  most  important,  and  at  whose 
hands  the  human  race  had  only  received 
good,  never  evil — no  memorial  has  been 
raised  by  those  nations  which  erected 
statues  to  tyrants  and  conquerors,  the 
scourges  of  mankind,  w'hose  lives  were 
passed,  not  in  the  |>ursuit  of  truth  but  the 
practice  of  falsehood — across  whose  lips, 
if  truth  ever  chanced  to  stray  tow'ard 
some  selfish  end,  it  surely  failed  to  obtain 
belief- — who,  to  slake  their  insane  thirst  of 
power  or  of  preeminence,  trampled  on  all 
the  rights,  and  squandered  the  blood  of 
their  fellow  creatures — whose  course,  like 
lightning,  blasted  while  it  d.azzled ;  and 
who,  reversing  the  Roman  Emperor’s  no¬ 
ble  regret,  deemed  the  day  lost  that  saw 
the  sun  go  down  upon  their  forbearance, 
no  victim  deceived,  or  betrayed,  or  op¬ 
pressed.  That  the  worshipers  of  such 
pestilent  genius  should  consecrate  no  out¬ 
ward  ^mbol  of  the  admiration  they  free¬ 
ly  confused  to  the  memory  of  the  most 
illostrious  men,  is  not  matter  of  wonder ; 
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blit  th.it  his  own  countrymen,  justly  proud  w’e  slop  short  of  declaring  that  the  Uni- 
of  having  lived  in  his  time,  should  have  verse  itself  is  Newton’s.  Yet,  in  raising 
left  this  duty  to  their  successors,  after  a  ;  the  statue  which  preserves  his  likeness, 
century  and  a  half  of  professed  veneration  ne.ar  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  on  the 
and  li|)-homage,  may  well  be  deemed  spot  w’here  his  prodigious  faculties  were 
strange.  The  inscription  upon  the  cathe-  unfolded  and  trained,  we  at  once  gratify 
dr.al,  the  m.aster-piece  of  his  celebrated  our  honest  pride  as  citizens  of  the  same 
friend's  architecture,  may  possibly  be  ap-  slate,  and  humbly  testify  our  gnateful 
plied  in  defense  of  this  neglect :  “  If  you  j  sense  of  the  divine  goodness  which  deign- 
seek  for  a  monument,  look  arouml.”  If  ed  to  bestow  uf>on  our  race  one  so  mar- 
you  seek  for  a  monument,  lift  up  your  j  velously  gifted  to  comprehend  the  works 
eyes  to  the  heavens,  which  show  forth  his  |  of  Intinite  Wisdom,  and  to  make  all  his 
fame.  Nor,  when  w’e  recollect  the  Greek  I  study  of  them  the  source  of  religious  con- 
orator’s  exclamation  that  the  whole  earth  j  templation,  both  philoso[»hical  and  sub- 
is  the  monument  of  illustrious  men,  can  j  lime.  [Enthusiastic  applause.] 


D  0  N  A.  T  I  ’ 


The  celestial  and  beautiful  stranger, 
whose  imposing  presence  has  attracted 
the  attention  and  interested  the  public 
mind  for  so  many  weeks,  reached  the  cul- 
minating  point  and  maximum  of  bright¬ 
ness  on  last  Saturday  evening,  Oct.  9th, 
1858.  Innumerable  eyes  gazed  ujion  the 
face  and  form  of  the  celestial  visitor  with 
intense  interest,  which  will  doubtless  be 
closed  in  their  long  sleep  before  the 
mighty  flight  of  the  comet  shall  again 
bring  him  into  this  field  of  vision  years 
hence. 

The  nucleus  was  very  brilliant,  the  tail 
prodigious.  A  star  of  the  second  magni¬ 
tude  might  have  rivaled  the  illumination 
of  the  comet,  but  nothing  less  wjis  worthy 
to  come  into  comparison  therewith.  The 
caudal  extremity  had  a  curve,  a  large 
curve,  such  a  curve  as  a  scimitar  has ;  but 
its  end  was  shadowy,  faint,  tremulous  and 
uncertain.  The  distance  that  w\as  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  erratic  phenomenon 
and  that  other  point  of  light,  Arcturus, 
was  visibly  increased,  even  since  the  pre¬ 
vious  night.  The  race  between  Arcturus 
and  Comet  on  Wednesday  night,  was 
about  even.  It  was  a  struggle  to  find 
M'hich  could  reach  the  horizon  earlier — 
for  all  the  world  like  a  “  neck-and-neck” 
pull  on  the  Fashion ;  but  on  Saturday, 
when  the  Comet  was  doing  its  utmost, 
the  star  w’as  “  distanced”  essentially.  The 
Comet  had  gone  ofi*  at  a  tangent,  in  the 
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space  of  time  required  for  one  terrestrial 
revolution,  and  without  previous  notice, 
and  the  neighborly  apjiroach  was  already 
forgotten.  The  view  from  twilight  until 
deep  dark,  was  magnificent.  The  air, 
clear  and  cold,  intensified  the  brilliancy 
of  the  celestial  phenomena,  and  it  wsis 
past  eight  o’clock  before  the  great  throng 
of  star-and-comet  gazers  in  this  region 
had  an  end  put  to  their  enjoyment  of  the 
spectacle.  Now  the  Comet  will  grow 
fainter  and  recede,  gradually,  as  it  came  ; 
still  visible,  but  diminishing  in  splendor. 
But  it  has  been  worth  seeing. 

The  Last  “statement  of  an  eye-witness,” 
(from  the  careful  watchers  in  the  Harvard 
Observatory,)  published  in  the  Boston 
Advertiser  of  Saturday,  imjiarts  some  in¬ 
teresting  information. 

“  The  curvature  of  the  tail  was  noticed 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  September. 
It  is  highly  probable,  from  this  observa¬ 
tion,  that  tne  plane  of  curvature  does  not 
lie  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  as  has  com¬ 
monly  been  supposed  ;  for,  had  this  been 
the  case,  from  tiie  position  of  the  earth  at 
that  date,  being  close  to  the  line  of  no<les, 
the  tail  ought  to  have  been  seen  straight. 

“  On  the  20th,  the  first  of  a  series  of  ex- 
traordinarv  phenomena  manifested  itself 
in  the  region  contiguous  to  the  nucleus. 
A  crescent-shajied  outline,  obscure  and 
very  narrow,  was  interspersed,  like  a 
screen,  between  the  nucleus  and  the  sun ; 
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within  this,  instead  of  a  softly-blended 
nebulous  light,  indicative  of  an  undis¬ 
turbed  condition  of  equilibrium,  the  fiery 
mass  was  in  a  state  of  apparent  commo¬ 
tion,  as  though  upheaved  by  the  action  of 
violent  internal  forces.  On  the  23d,  two 
dark  outlines  were  traced  more  than  half 
way  round  the  nucleus,  and  on  the  next 
evening  still  another.  Each  of  these  was 
evidently  the  outer  boundary  of  a  lumi¬ 
nous  envelope,  the  brightest  being  that 
nearest  the  necleus. 

“  On  the  25th  four  envelopes  were  seen, 
and  others  have  subsequently  been  formed, 
almost  under  the  eye  of  the  ob8er\’er, 
their  motion  of  jtrojection  from  the  nucleus 
being  evident  from  night  to  night.  The 
rapidity  of  their  formation,  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  extent  to  which  they  are  ultimately 
expanded,  are  phenomena  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain.  The  scene  of  chaotic 
confusion  presented  within  the  inmost  en¬ 


velope  can  only  be  accounted  for  as  the 
result  of  sudden  and  violent  disruptions 
from  the  central  body,  projecting  immense 
volumes  of  its  luminous  substance  towards 
the  sun,  which  by  some  unknown  law’  is 
in  turn  repelled  by  that  body,  and  driven 
off  to  the  distant  regions  of  space,  form¬ 
ing  the  vast  train  of  light  so  characteris¬ 
tic  of  these  mysterious  bodies. 

“It  is  probable  that  the  Comet  has  now 
passed  its  maximum  of  brightness,  al¬ 
though  the  length  of  the  tail  may  be  on 
the  increase  for  some  d.ay8  to  come. 
Whether  we  are  yet  to  witness  the  in¬ 
verse  operation  of  the  reconstruction  of 
the  nucleus  by  the  subsidence  of  tlie  en¬ 
velopes,  and  of  the  m.aterial  of  the  tail, 
upon  it,  or  W’hether  it  is  incapable  of  re¬ 
storation  to  its  origiiual  condition,  are  in¬ 
teresting  subjects  of  speculation  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
likely  of  the  tw’o  alternatives.” 


CH.ARLEMAGXE  AND  THE  CHAUNCEYS ;  OR,  THE  CHAUNCEY  MEMORIALS. 


We  have  received  from  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  Chauncey  Fowler  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  a 
historic  volume  of  unusual  interest,  of  some 
three  hundred  pages,  large  octavo,  of 
which  he  is  the  author.  It  is  entitled,  Me¬ 
morials  of  the  Chauncey s^  including  Presi¬ 
dent  Chauncey,  the  second  President  of 
Harvard  College,  his  Ancestors  and  De¬ 
scendants.  By  Professor  W ili.iam  Ciiaun- 
TEY  Fow’i.kr.  Boston  :  Henry  W.  Dutton 
&  Son.  1858.  Prof.  Fow’ler  has  evinced 
great  industry,  research,  and  remarkable 
skill  as  a  genealogist  in  the  historic  trac¬ 
ings  of  this  curious  book.  It  w’ould  be 
difficult  to  find  a  match  for  it,  in  extent 
and  seeming  accuracy  among  human  re¬ 
cords.  It  is  a  rare  curiosity  among  the 
“  curiosities”  of  literature.  The  Memo¬ 
rials,  as  such  begin  with  the  American 
Chaunceys.  But  the  genealogical  record 
or  ch.art  begins  w’ith  Charlemagne  of  im- 
erial  renowm,  who  died  in  814,  and  traces 
is  lineal  family  descendants,  direct  and 
collateral,  down  through  a  period  of  one 
thousand  and  forty-four  years.  This  is  a 
sort  of  genealogical  gulf-stream  in  the 
great  ocean  of  humanity,  w’hich  pushes  its 


broad  current  along  the  tide  of  time,  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  Little  did 
“  Le  Grand  Monarque  ”  imagine  that  his 
imperial  blood  would  flow  down  through 
so  m.any  generations,  and  across  the  At¬ 
lantic,  to  inhabit  a  continent  which  would 
not  be  discovered  till  he  had  been  dead 
nearly  seven  hundred  years,  and  that  his 
lineal  descendants  would  fill  offices  of 
great  responsibility  and  trust,  and  act 
conspicuous  parts  in  the  departments  of 
learning,  literature,  law,  and  commerce, 
more  than  a  thousand  years  after  his 
crown  had  crumbled.  We  w’ere  little 
aw.are,  years  ago,  when  looking  down  into 
his  mausoleum,  in  the  old  cathedral  at 
Aix-la-Chapclle,  that  w’e  had  long  been  a 
pupil  of  one  of  his  learned  and  excellent 
descendants,  .and  had  person.ally  known 
many  others,  the  currents  of  whose  influ¬ 
ence  is  geni.al  and  diffusive. 

A  word  in  addition  concerning  Charle¬ 
magne  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some 
of  our  readers.  He  was  born  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  died  there  in  814.  He 
raised  it  to  the  second  city  in  his  empire, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions 
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north  of  the  Alps,  ap}>ointing  it  the  place 
of  coron.atioii  for  the  German  Kni|K'ror.s 
liis  successors,  thirty-seven  of  whom  and 
eleven  empresses  were  crowned  there 
between  814  and  1531.  lie  built  a  mag- 
iiiticent  chapel,  (hence  the  name  of  the 
city  Aix-la  Chaj)elle,)  which  he  designed 
for  his  own  mausoleum,  in  the  form  of  the 
Holy  Church  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  con- 
secratcil  by  Pope  Leo  III.  with  a  cere¬ 
mony  worthy  of  its  8j)lendor.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  Archbisliops  and 
Hisliops  were  j)resent  at  the  solemnity. 
Over  the  tomb,  in  which  once  reposed  the 
mortal  remains  of  Cliarlemagne,  hangs  a 
massive  brazen  chandelier,  the  gift  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Harbarossa.  In  097, 
Pope  P.aschal  III.  nnide  Charlem.agne  a 
saint.  In  1 1(55,  Harbarossa  opened  the 
tomb  and  found  the  body  of  Charlemagne, 
iK»t  reclining  in  his  coffin,  :is  is  the  usual 
fashion  of  the  dead,  but  seated  on  his 
throne  as  one  alive,  clothed  in  tlie  imperial 
robes,  holding  the  scepter  in  his  hand, 
and  on  his  knees  a  copy  of  the  Gospels. 

( )n  his  fleshless  brow  was  the  crown  ;  the 
im)>erial  mantle  covered  his  shoulders, 
(he  sword  Joyeuse  was  by  his  side,  and 
the  pilgrim’s  pouch,  which  he  had  borne 
always  while  living,  was  still  fastened  to 
his  girdle.  All  these  vener.able  relics 
were  removed  and  used  in  the  coronation 
ceremonies  of  succeeding  Emperors  of 
(ierniauy.  They  are  now  deposited  at 
Vienna.  Charlemagne  was  the  head  of 
his  own  imperial  family  and  illustrious 
dy misty.  His  deeds  .and  achievements 
*  form  a  part  of  the  historic  .annals  of  the 
world.  We  will  not  linger  to  enumerate 
his  immediate  imperial  descendants,  but 
refer  the  curious  reader  to  Prof.  Fowler’s 
book  itself.  We  glance  along  the  line 
from  814  to  1066,  and  find  tlie  seventh 
descendant  from  Charlemagne,  Chaunccy 
de  Chauncy,  a  Xorman  nobleman,  who 
came  into  England  with  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  from  the  town  of  Chauncy,  near 
Amiens,  in  Fr.ance.  We  glance  along  the 
line  to  the  sixteenth  descemlant,  from 
Chauncey  de  Chauncy,  and  we  find  him  to 
be  Charles  Chauncey,  the  fifth  son  of 
George  Chauncey  and  second  President  of 


Harvard  College,  who  landed  at  Plymouth, 
in  Xew-England,  in  1638.  With  this  emi¬ 
nent  man,  Prof.  Fowler  begins  the  direct 
and  particular  “  memorials  ”  of  the  Chaun- 
ceys,  tracing  them  down  the  gene.alogical 
line,  direct  .and  collateral,  in  their  v.aricd 
and  expanding  families  and  branches  until 
now.  All  the  Chaunceys  in  this  country, 
it  is  believed,  are  the  descendants  of  this 
imperial  family.  Manv  of  them  were 
eminent  men,  well  and  widely  known ; 
some  of  them  for  many  ye.ars  residents 
and  distinguished  citizens  .at  Xew-IIaven, 
Xew-York,  and  I’hiladclphia.  At  the 
latter  city,  the  names  of  Charles  and 
Elihu  Chauncey  will  long  be  held  in  high 
respect.  In  the  collateral  branches,  under 
other  names,  are  not  a  few  who  are  among 
the  lights  of  the  age  in  the  various  de- 
partJncnts  of  leaniing  and  influence. 
Among  the  number,  we  m.ay  mention  the 
name  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chauncey  A.  Good¬ 
rich,  for  many  years  an  eminent  professor 
in  Yale  College,  .as  the  thirty-fourth  line.al 
descendant  of  Ch.arlemagne,  and  in  this 
relation  and  degree  a  representative  of  the 
Goodrich  family.  So  also  the  lion.  Samuel 
G.  Goodrich,  the  renowned  Peter  Parley, 
and  his  family  bears  the  same  relation. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  author  of  this 
volume,  Avho  thus  writes  his  family  his¬ 
tory  for  a  thousami  years.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  is  Dr.  David  Smith,  of  Durham,  Ct., 
for  many  years  and  still  .a  member  of  the 
corporation  of  Yale  College,  and  his  son, 
Rev.  E.  Goodrich  Smith,  of  Washington 
City,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Els- 
worth,  the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth 
line.al  descend.ants,  and  are  thus  members 
of  the  imperial  family  of  Charlemagne. 
There  are  many  others  under  different 
names,  whom  we  can  not  find  room  to 
enumerate,  be.aring  the  same  relation. 
We  should  love  to  see  a  gr.and  g.athering 
of  all  the  surviving  members  ot  this  im- 
peri.al  family;  and  Avere  it  possible,  we 
should  like  to  see  the  household  patriarch 
of  them  all  appear  in  their  midst,  could 
he  be  w.aked  up  from  his  long  sleep  of 
ten  centuries,  clothed  in  his  imperial 
robes  as  for  a  coronation. — Editor. 
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We  have  the  jileasure  of  presenting  to 
our  readers  in  this  month’s  issue  a  finely 
engraved  portrait  of  another  distinguished 
American  Historian,  wlio  is  so  highly 
honored  in  the  world  of  letters  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  have  taken 
especial  pains  to  obtain  as  much  accuracjr 
and  life-likeness  as  possible  to  the  origi¬ 
nal.  Five  photographs  were  taken  by 
3Ir.  Whipple,  at  his  rooms  in  Boston,  in 
order  to  secure  the  exact  expression  and 
lineaments  of  his  face  so  truly  desirable 
for  permanent  record.  We  believe  the 
artistic  skill  of  3Ir.  Sartain  will  have  done 
this  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cemeti,  at  least,  doing  better  justice  to  the 
original  than  any  portrait  we  have  seen. 
We  subjoin  a  biographical  sketch  from 
the  English  Cyclopedia^  chiefly  as  follows : 

William  IIicklixg  Prescott  was 
bom  on  the  4th  of  3Iay,  1796,  at  Salem,  I 
Massachusetts,  and  is  descended  from 
an  old  Massachusetts  family.  His 
father  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and  judge 
at  Boston ;  his  grandfather  commanded 
the  American  militia  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunker’s  Hill,  llis  father  having  re¬ 
moved  to  Boston  young  Prescott  was 
there  jilaced  with  the  Bev.  Ur.  Gardiner, 
a  pupil  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  classic ;  and  under  his  tuition  the 
youth  made  great  progress.  In  1811  he 
entered  Harvard  University,  where  he 
pursued  his  classical  studies  with  consid¬ 
erable  success,  until  coinjielled  by  failing 
health  and  temporary  loss  of  sight  to  lay 
them  aside.  It  had  been  intended  that 
he  should  follow  his  father’s  profession, 
but  after  a  short  trial  he  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  relinquish  his  legal,  and  indeed 
all  serious  studies  for  a  while.  Being  ad¬ 
vised  to  travel  he  proceeded  to  Europe 
and  spent  a  couple  of  years  in  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  when  he  returned  to 
Boston,  restored  in  health,  but  with  his 
sight  pemianently  impaired. 

Happily  his  father  was  possessed  of 
ample  means,  and  it  was  determined  that 
he  should  abandon  his  purpose  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  life.  As  he  was  able,  he  devoted  l 
time  .and  thought  to  the  literature  ofj 
modem  Europe,  but  it  was  long  before  he  I 


turned  his  attention  seriously  to  author¬ 
ship.  His  earliest  contributions  were  to 
the  p.ages  of  the  North- American  Rei'ieic 
in  essays  on  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and 
American  literature ;  he  also  wrote  a 
Memoir  of  Brockden  Brown,  the  novelist, 
in  Sparks’  American  llioyraphy^  and 
occasional  articles  elsewhere :  a  selection 
from  these  was  published  under  the  title 
of  liiogrophiceu  and  Miscellaneoits  K»- 
saya^  8vo,  1843,  and  has  been  more  than 
once  reprinted. 

But  Mr.  Prescott  had  from  the  time  of 
abandoning  his  legal  studies,  cherished 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  write  a  history ; 
and  as  he  prosecuted  more  deeply  his  re¬ 
searches  into  the  literature  and  history  of 
Spain,  his  design  assumed  form  and  con¬ 
sistency.  Having  fixed  on  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  he  was  able 
through  the  friendly  offices  of  3Ir.  Everett, 

!  the  United  St.ates  Minister  at  3Iadrid,  to 
obtain  for  his  projected  work  a  singularly 
rich  and  extensive  body  of  materials,  con¬ 
sisting  of  rare  books,  in.anuscripts,  and 
transcripts  of  official  documents.  But 
they  reached  him  under  circumstances 
which  would  have  crushed  the  purjiose  of 
most  men.  An  extr.act  from  the  ])refaoe 
to  his  History  of  Peru ^  dated  April,  1847, 
will  best  explain  what  these  were,  and 
most  authentically  describe  ih.at  |>eculiar- 
ity  of  his  literary  history  which  is  so  re¬ 
markable  in  itself  and  so  valuable  and  en¬ 
couraging  to  others  who  may  suffer  under 
.any  physical  infirmity.  He  says  :  “While 
at  the  university  I  received  an  injury  in 
one  of  my  eyes,  which  deprived  me  of 
the  sight  of  it.  The  other,  soon  .after  w.a% 
attacked  by  inffamm.ation  so  severely  that 
for  some  time  I  lost  the  sight  of  that  also ; 
and  though  it  was  subsequently  restored, 
the  organ  M’.as  so  much  disordered  .as  to 
remain  perni.anently  debilitated ;  while 
twice  in  my  life  since,  I  h.ave  been  de¬ 
prived  of  the  use  of  it  for  all  purposes  of 
re.ading  or  writing  for  several  years  to¬ 
gether.  It  was  during  one  of  these 
jieriods  that  I  received  from  Madrid  the 
materi.als  for  my  history  of  Ferdinand 
I  and  IsaheUa,  and  in  my  disabled  condi- 
j  tion,  with  my  trnns.atlantic  treasures 
I  lying  around  me,  1  was  like  one  pining 
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from  Imnafer  in  the  midst  of  abundance.  ] 
In  this  state  I  resolved  to  make  the  ear  if  i 
])ossible  do  the  work  of  the  eye.  I  pro-  { 
cured  the  services  of  a  secretary,  m  Iio  . 
read  to  mo  the  various  authorities ;  and  | 
in  time  I  became  so  far  familiar  with  the 
sounds  of  the  difterent  foreign  languages  j 
(to  some  of  which,  indeed,  I  had  been 
previously  accustomed  by  a  residence 
abroad,)  that  I  could  comprehend  his 
reading  without  much  difficulty.  As  the 
reader  proceeded,  I  dictated  copious  | 
notes ;  and,  when  these  had  swelled  to  a  | 
considerable  amount,  they  were  read  to  | 
me  repeatedly,  till  I  had  mastered  their  1 
contents  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of- 
composition.”  I 

There  were  still  to  be  overcome  the  j 
difficulties  attending  the  actual  process  of  i 
composition.  Mr.  Prescott  attempted  j 
dictation,  but  after  many  trials  was  forced  I 
to  relinquish  it,  from  finding  that  he  j 
could  not  thus  attain  to  the  requisite  free-  j 
dom  and  force  of  diction.  He  then  pro- 1 
cured  from  London  a  writing-case  for  the  ! 
blind,  in  which  the  stylus  of  the  writer  I 
was  guided  by  means  of  wires  over  a  sheet  i 
of  carbonized  pa})er,  the  writing  being  i 
made  without  ink  upon  ordinary  paper 
placed  underneath.  “  With  this  instru¬ 
ment,”  says  Mr.  I’rescott  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  Homes  of  American  Authors^ 
(d.ated  July,  1852,)  “  I  have  written  every 
word  of  my  /listoricals.  This  modus 
operandi  exposes  one  to  some  embarrass- } 
ments  ;  for,  as  one  can  not  see  what  he  is 
doing  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper,  any 
more  than  a  i)erformer  on  the  treadmill 
sees  what  he  is  grinding  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ivall,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to 
make  corrections.  This  requires  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  pretty  thoroughly  canvassed  in  i 
the  mind,  and  all  the  blots  and  erasures  > 
to  be  made  there  before  taking  up  the  i 
stylus.  This  compels  me  to  go  over  my  ! 
composition  to  the  extent  of  a  whole 
chajiter,  however  long  it  may  be,  several  ' 
times  in  mv  mind,  before  sitting  down  to  | 
my  desk.  \Vhen  there  the  work  becomes  ' 
one  of  memory  rather  than  of  creation,  ' 
and  the  writing  is  apt  to  run  off  glibly 
enough.”  j 

The  first  of  the  works  prepared  under  ! 
these  difficulties,  17ie  History  of  Ferdi-  \ 
Hand  and  IsalnMa  the  Catholic  of  Spain,  I 
appeared  in  the  early  part  of  1838.  Hy  I 
the  author’s  own  countrymen  it  was  re-  I 
ceived  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  in  j 
England  it  met  with  almost  unqualified  | 


praise  from  the  literary  organs  of  all  par¬ 
ties  ;  while  in  the  country  whose  favorite 
monarchs  it  celebrates  it  was  greeted 
with  enthusiasm,  and  the  author  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Academy 
of  Madrid.  Nor  has  its  popularity  been 
ev.anesccnt ;  a  seventh  and  revised  edition 
of  it  was  published  in  America  and  Lon¬ 
don  in  1854,  and  more  than  one  cheap  re¬ 
print  has  since  appeared  :  translations  of 
it  have  also  been  made  into  the  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  German  langu.ages.  Its  popu¬ 
larity  was  M'ell  merited.  For  the  first 
time  the  period  of  history  when  Spain  rose 
to  a  leading  position  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  was  fully,  clearlv,  and  vividly 
placed  before  the  English  reader  from 
original  and  official  sources ;  and  the  nar¬ 
rative  was  conducted,  and  events  and 
characters  were  estimated,  with  a  fairness 
and  conscientiousness  which  showed  itself 
in  every  page  and  led  the  reader  to  rest 
implicitly  on  the  good  faith  of  the  histo¬ 
rian.  The  archives  of  the  Spanish  court, 
of  the  Academy  of  Madrid,  and  of  private 
families  of  historic  fame,  were  now  placed 
freely  at  Mr.  Prescott’s  disposal,  and  he 
turned  with  ardor  to  the  picturesque 
story  of  the  Spanish  invasions  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  The  first  of  these  narratives. 
The  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
was  published  in  three  volumes  in  1843. 
The  popularity  of  its  predecessor  had 
jtrepared  for  it  a  wide  and  eager  circle  of 
readers ;  and  its  success  was  even  more 
sudden  and  striking  than  that  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  was 
speedily  translated  into  Spanish,  both  in 
Spain  and  Mexico,  and  also  into  German, 
French,  and  Italian;  and  it  procured  for 
its  author  the  rare  honor  of  admission 
into  the  Institute  of  France.  The  com¬ 
panion  history.  The  Conquest  of  Peru, 
did  not  appear  until  1847.  It  has  fully 
sustained  the  high  character  of  its  author, 
and  has  passed  through  nearly  as  many 
editions  as  the  previous  histories,  but  as 
it  could  hardly  possess  the  romantic  inter¬ 
est  of  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico,  it  will  probably  not  rival  that 
work  in  general  estimation,  although  fully 
equal  to  it  in  historical  value. 

Ill  these  three  great  works  Mr.  Pres¬ 
cott  had  with  the  felicity  of  genius  hit 
upon  themes  remarkably  rich  in  them¬ 
selves  and  admirably  adapted  to  his  pecu¬ 
liar  powers.  For  his  crowning  worlt  he 
chose  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
II.,  a  theme  in  many  resjiects  very  differ- 
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ent  from  the  others,  but  one  callinf;  for 
a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  treat- ! 
ment,  embracing,  as  it  did,  historical 
characters  and  events  which  spread  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  the  New 
World  during  the  latter  half  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  a  period  almost  unrivaled 
in  the  magnitude  and  splendor  of  its  histori¬ 
cal  events.  For  this  im(>ortant  undertaking 
Mr.  Prescott  made  his  preparations  with 
characteristic  c.are,  deliberation,  and  com¬ 
prehensiveness,  collecting  for  it  authentic 
materials  from  the  public  archives  of  al¬ 
most  all  the  great  European  cajntals,  as 
well  as  from  many  private  collections. 
Towards  the  end  of  1855,  nearly  seven 
years  after  the  publication  of  his  previous 
historj’,  3Ir.  Prescott  was  able  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  public  the  first  two  volumes  of 
his  History  of  Philip  the  Second^  King  of 
Spaitu,  and  again  to  achieve  a  great  and 
unquestionable  success.  Of  the  import- , 


ance  of  the  addition  which  this  w'ork  has 
made  to  English  historical  literature 
there  is  but  one  opinion.  The  excellen¬ 
cies  of  the  author’s  previous  works  are 
all  here — the  picturesque  narrative,  the 
lucid  style,  the  generous  yet  judicial 
spirit,  the  thorough  digestion  and  scru¬ 
pulous  sifting  of  the  materials — often  not 
only  contr.adictory  in  themselves,  but  em¬ 
barrassing  in  their  richness,  and  al)ove 
and  pervading  all,  the  thorough  integrity 
of  purpose,  the  earnest  and  untiring  pur¬ 
suit  and  ever-present  love  of  truth,  which, 
amid  his  many  admirable  qualities,  is  that 
w’hicli  is  ]K!rhap8  his  prime  characteristic 
as  an  historian. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  in  1856  Mr. 
Prescott  published  .an  edition  of  Robert¬ 
son’s  History  of  the  Reign  of  C/utrles  the 
Kifth,  with  notes  an<l  a  v.aluable  supple¬ 
ment  containing  an  “  Account  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  Life  after  his  Abdication.” 


A  First  Grief. — Tlie  auUior  of  the  following  lines 
is  James  Ht-dderwick,  the  highly  accnraplislied  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Glasgow  Citaen.  llis  verses,  First  Grirf 
are  exquisitely  lender.  We  may  quote  a  few  of 
tlicm : 

“  They  tell  me  first  and  early  love 
Outlives  all  oiler-dreams ; 

But  the  memory  of  a  first  great  grief 
To  mo  more  lasting  seems. 

“  The  grief  that  marks  our  dawning  youth, 

To  memory  ever  clings, 

And  o’er  the  path  of  future  years 
A  lengthened  shadow  flings. 

*  •  *  •  • 

“  A  youthflil  brow  and  ruddy  cheek 
Became  all  cold  and  wan, 

An  eye  grew  dim,  in  which  the  light 
Of  radiant  fancy  shone. 

“  Cold  was  the  cheek,  and  cold  tlio  brow, 

The  eye  was  flxed  and  dim ; 

And  one  there  mourned  a  brother  dead, 

Who  would  have  died  for  him. 

"  I  know  not  if  'twas  summer  then ; 

I  know  not  if  ’twas  spring; 

But,  if  the  birds  sang  on  the  trees, 

I  did  not  hear  tliem  sing. 

“  If  flowers  came  forth  to  deck  the  earth, 

Tlieir  bloom  I  did  not  see ; 

I  looked  upon  one  withered  flower. 

And  none  else  bloomed  for  me  I 


“  A  and  and  silent  time  it  was 
Within  that  house  of  woe. 

All  eyes  were  dull  and  overcast. 

And  every  voice  was  low. 

*•  And  from  each  cheek,  at  intervals. 

The  blofxl  appeared  to  start, 

As  if  rcc-alled  in  sudden  haste 
To  aid  the  sinking  heart. 

“  Softly  wo  trod,  as  if  afraid 
To  mar  the  sleeper’s  sleep ;  • 

And  stole  last  looks  of  bis  pale  face 
For  memory  to  keep. 

“  With  him  the  agony  was  o’er. 

And  now  the  pain  was  ours. 

As  thoughts  of  his  sweet  childhood  rose 
Like  odor  from  dead  flowers. 

•  •  *  *  « 

“  The  grief  has  past  with  tears  away. 

And  joy  has  been  my  lot ; 

But  the  one  is  oft  remembc>red, 

And  the  other  soon  forgot 

“  The  gayest  hours  trip  lightly  by. 

And  leave  the  faintest  trace ; 

But  the  deep,  deep  track  that  sorrow  wears. 
Time  never  can  efface  I” 

This  is  true  poetry. 

Mr.  Hedderwick  is  also  the  author  of  much  ex¬ 
cellent  literary  criticism  in  his  own  paper ;  indeed, 
we  pronounce  him  one  of  the  very  best  newspaper 
critics  in  Scotland — amiable  without  being  mawkish, 
gentle  but  not  soft,  ingenious  and  gifted,  without  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  the  affectation  and  conceit  too  cliaractcristic 
of  professed  poets. 
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M  vr It y’s  Sailing  Directions. — W o  have  received, 
hy  tlio  politenoKi  of  the  accomplished  author.  Kx- 
PLVNATIONS  ASI>  SAILING  DiKKCTlONS  TO  ACCOM- 
PVNV  TUB  Wind  and  Ccrrknt  Charts;  approved 
by  Captain  D  N.  Infrraham,  (’hief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance  and  lIydro«mphy,  and  publislied  by  au- 
tliority  of  Hon.  laanc  Toucey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
By  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.I).,  U.S.N.,  Superintendent  of 
the  U.  S.  Observatory  and  Hydroj^raphical  Office, 
Wa.shingrton.  VoL  I.  Ri;rhth  Edition:  enlarged  and 
improved.  Pp.  about  500,  including  charts  and 
drawing.^  in  quarto.  Washington:  William  A.  Harris, 
printer.  1858.  If  there  is  any  one  book  wliioh  does 
lionor,  in  the  sight  of  the  scientific  and  commercial 
world,  to  American  character,  talent,  genius,  re¬ 
search.  and  long  and  patient  investigation  among 
the  winils  and  waves  and  currents  and  deep  sea- 
soundings  of  old  Ocean,  measuring  tlie  hills  and 
valleys  and  altitudes  of  suli-marinc  mountains,  and 
laying  down  tracks  across  and  along  trackless  wastes 
of  waters  for  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  fleets 
and  navies  of  the  world,  we  think  the  ]>alm  of  excel¬ 
lence  and  true  merit  can  not  justly  be  carried  from  tliis 
volume  of  Lieutenant  Maury’s,  and  bestowed  else¬ 
where.  We  can  only  appreciate  in  a  .small  degree 
tlie  practical  value  of  such  a  book,  though  wo  have 
traversed  the  ocean  far  more  than  the  distance 
around  the  world,  amid  storms  and  calms,  and  rough 
sea-life,  yet  enough  to  pity  the  Siiilor,  and  congratu¬ 
late  him  upon  having  within  reach  such  a  guide¬ 
book  to  direct  his  sen-wanderings.  It  is  a  book 
which  should  find  a  place  in  the  cabin  of  every  vcftsel 
that  crosse.s  or  traverses  the  ocean,  and  by  every 
ship-owner  whoso  business  it  is  to  fit  out  and  send 
his  ships  to  Cir-ofT  climes.  It  is  also  a  book  to  l>e 
r<>ad  and  studied  by  all  tliosc  who  love  to  peruse 
that  ponderous  and  wonderful  volume  whose  name 
is  Ocean. 


The  Comet  Stranger. — As  the  Comet,  which  has 
attracted  so  much  attention,  will  remain  visibli  for 
some  weeks  to  come,  before  it  passes  out  of  sight 
upon  its  three  hundred  years’  journey,  the  Eclectic 
readers  may  be  desirous  of  studying  its  history  a 
little  more.  If  they  will  turn  to  the  March  number 
of  the  Eclectic,  1855,  they  will  find  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  article  on  comets  in  general,  and  a  particular 
reference  to  the  one  now  visible.  We  quote  only  a 
paragraph  or  two  to  indicate  its  nature.  Alluding 
to  the  comets  of  12Gt  and  1556,  the  writer  says; 

“Dr.  Halley  calculated  the  orbits  of  these  two 
comets  with  a  number  of  others.  Fifty  years  after 
the  time  of  Dr.  Halley,  the  elements  of  the  comet  of 
1264  were  re-calculated  by  Mr.  Dunthorne,  and  such 
reaemblanoes  observed  between  the  results  and 
those  which  Halley  had  given  for  the  comet  of  1556, 
as  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  their  identity.  About 
twenty  years  after  this,  M.  Pingre,  by  his  calcula¬ 
tions,  strongly  confirmed  this  su-<pioioD,  and  predict¬ 
ed  the  return  of  that  great  comet  in  1848,  thus 
assigning  it  a  period  of  2t*2  years.  Between  1843: 
and  1847,  Mr.  Hind  carefully  went  over  all  the  cal¬ 
culations,  and  having  rectifi^  some  errors,  be  con- 


[  curved  in  thinking  that  the  comets  of  1264  and  1556 
were  identical.  Mr.  Bomme,  of  Middleburg.  repent¬ 
ed  the  caluulatiuiis  regarding  the  comet  of  1556, 
making  the  proper  allowance  fur  the  perturbations 
of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  and  par¬ 
tially  for  those  of  the  Earth,  Venus,  and  Mars.  In 
the  first  instance,  Bomme  used  the  elements  of  Dr. 
Halley,  according  to  which  he  found  that  this  great 
ex{>ect^  comet  will  come  to  its  perihelion  in  August, 
1860.  Subsequently,  Bomme  used  the  elemenis  of 
Mr.  Hind,  and  according  to  these,  the  gr»it  comet  of 
1556  should  return  and  reach  its  perihelion,  in  August, 
1858.  Mr.  Hind,  therefore,  thinks  that  August, 
1858,  will  be  witliiu  two  years  either  way  of  the 
perihelion  paasage,  so  that  the  great  comet  of  1264 
and  1666  may  be  looked  for  in  these  parts  of  space 
some  time  l^tween  1856  and  1860;  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  our  present  means  of  knowledge  do 
nut  admit  of  a  nearer  approximation.  Many  an  in- 
telligbiit  mind  will  welcome  with  delight  that 
mighty  wanderer  come  back  again,  and  will  see  in 
its  return  illustrious  evidence  of  the  power  of  (Jod, 
and  of  his  gwxiDess  to  bis  creature  man.” 

Index  to  the  Bibuotheca  Sacra  and  American 
Biblical  Repository.  Vols.  I.  to  XIII. :  Con¬ 
taining  an  Index  of  Subjects  and  Authors,  a 
Topical  Index,  and  a  List  of  Scripture  texts. 
Pp.  223,  largo  octava  By  W.  F.  Draper,  Ando¬ 
ver.  Published  by  W.  F.  Draper. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  our  language,  or 
in  any  other,  iu  any  age,  on  the  same  number  of 
pages,  an  index  of  so  many  subjects,  so  rich,  so  com¬ 
prehensive,  so  varied,  comprising  so  much  important 
and  profound  thought  on  the  great  topics  of  man’s 
well-being  and  his  relations  to  God,  to  bis  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  immortality — so  much  of  sacred  learn¬ 
ing  and  deep  research.  Many  of  the  ablest  thinkers 
of  the  age  are  to  be  found  in  this  voluma  Mr. 
Draper  has  performed  a  valuable  service  to  sacred 
learning  in  thus  arranging  and  publisliing  this  com¬ 
prehensive  index,  which  might  well  find  a  place  in 
every  tlieological  library  as  a  rich  treasure-house  of 
suggestive  thought.  A  glance  at  the  beginning  and 
historv  of  the  entire  five  series  will  indicate 
something  of  its  extent  and  comprthen.siveness. 
The  Biblical  Repository,  first  Series,  was  begun  at 
Andover,  in  1831,  by  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  a  man  of 
profound  learning  and  research ;  and  next  after  him 
conducted  by  Prof.  B.  B.  Edward-a,  to  the  end  of  the 
first  8ories,in  1838.  The  second  series,  from  1839  to 
1844,  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Alisalom  Peters  and 
Rev.  S.  B.  Treat  till  1842.  when  Dr.  Agnew  took 
charge  of  it,  beginning  the  third  series  in  1845 ;  and 
afterwards  for  three  years  it  was  conducted  by  Rev. 
W.  H.  Bidwell,  when  the  work  passed  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  till  the  expiration 
of  1850,  when  it  was  merged  in  and  united  with  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  which  was  begun  in  1843,  and 
which  still  continues  to  bo  a  rich  repository  of 
sacred  learning,  an  honor  to  the  age,  to  our  country, 
and  to  the  eminent  men  and  writers  who  fill  its 
pages 
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Nkw-Exglakd  Chattels;  or,  Life  ih  the  North-  i 
ERS  Poob-Hol’SE.  P;*.  484.  New-York:  H.  j 
Dajtou,  Pubiwlier,  109  Nassau  street.  1858.  | 

It  is  an  old  but  true  ada^c  that  “  One  half  the  ' 
world  are  ignoraut  bow  the  other  half  live.”  And 
Pope  said :  “  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.”  j 
The  poor-house  may  not  be  a  very  plea.sant  school- 
house,  but  there  are  many  touching  and  instructive 
lessons  to  be  learned  there  by  those  willing  to  be  j 
taught  the  changeful  history  and  sad  reverses  which 
follow  along  the  path  of  human  footsteps.  The  ' 
author  of  this  iustmetive  volume  is  a  clergyman, 
formerly  a  pastor,  whom  we  have  long  known,  and  ' 
whose  writings  we  have  often  read  with  pleasure. 
The  forty-four  chapters  of  this  Book  ere  tilled  up  ^ 
with  graphic  descriptions  of  character,  full  of  interest  i 
and  instruction.  «  | 

Memoir  or  Rev.  David  Tappan  Stoddard,  Mis-  ^ 
SIONART  TO  THE  NESTOBIANS.  By  JOSEPH  P. 
Thompson,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  ' 
Churclu  Pp.  420.  New-York:  Sheldon,  Blake- | 
man  k  Co.  Boston :  Gould  k  Lincola  Lon-  | 
don :  Trubner  A  Co.  1 858. 

This  procious  volume  of  Christian  Biography  will  , 
be  welcomed  by  every  friend  of  the  miasionary  cause  i 
and  by  every  person  who  can  love  and  appr6ciatc  | 
the  character,  talents,  and  self-denying  devotion  to  ' 
the  cause  of  Christ  of  one  of  the  choicest  spirits  of , 
the  age.  We  knew  him  personally  as  a  friend,  j 
We  have  sojourned  together  and  slept  upon  the 
same  couch — and  to  know  him  was  to  love  him.  { 
Dr.  Thompson  has  ]>aid  a  tender  and  eloquent  tribute  | 
to  the  memory  of  his  friend  and  class-mate,  in  the  i 
memoir  winch  he  has  written,  which  we  trust  will ' 
be  read  by  many,  and  diffuse  widely  its  genial  and  i 
blessed  influences  over  a  multitude  of  minds  and  , 
hearts.  There  is  a  value  and  a  sacredness  in  such  ; 
memoirs  which  can  haixily  be  too  highly  prized. 
Could  every  young  man,  and  especially  every  candi¬ 
date  for  the  ministry,  read  and  ponder,  and  imbibe 
the  spirit  which  breathes  through  these  pages,  how 
deep  and  salutary  would  be  its  influence!  We 
earnestly  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  the  youth  of 
both  sexes. 

Lectures  to  Children,  familiarly  Illustrating 
Important  Truth.  Second  Series.  By  Rev.  | 
John  Todd,  D.D.,  Author  of  the  Student’s  Manual,  j 
Truth  made  Simple,  etc.  With  original  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Northampton :  Hopkins,  Bridgman  k  Co.  ( 

18&a  I 

The  excellent  author  of  this  neat  and  beautiful 
little  volume  of  twelve  lectures,  always  uses  a  facile 
and  gp:aphic  pen  or  tongue  whenever  he  addresses  a  I 
company  or  a  congregation  of  children.  Although  ' 
this  book  is  bcautifblly  illustrated  with  cuts,  yet  the  ; 
author  has  cmbellislied  it  with  so  many  word-pic-  | 
tores  and  vivid  tlioughts  as  almost  to  render  mi- 
necessarv’  the  use  of  illustrations.  Dr.  Todd  has  a 
happy  oilent  to  interest  children  and  fill  tlieir  minds  ' 
with  pleasant  thoughts,  and  as  there  are  many  full- : 
grown  children  thirty  or  forty  years  old  who  wdll  be 
interested  in  reading  this  book,  we  trust  it  will  And 
a  home  in  many  families.  | 

The  Nortii-.American  Review.  —  A  late  num¬ 
ber  of  this  truly  National  Quarterly  is  on  our  table.  , 
It  is  worthy  of  its  name  in  the  strength  of  its  arti-  j 
clcs,  in  the  candor  and  dignity  of  its  Utcrary  discus-  j 


sions  and  presentations.  Men  of  ripe  scholarship 
and  great  mental  aflluenco  and  literary  attainments, 
spread  out  their  treasurt's  of  knowledge  upon  its 
neatly  printed  and  generous  jiages.  Its  articles  are 
always  of  a  high  order,  instructive  and  useful  to 
the  practiral  man.  as  well  as  to  the  literary  gourmand. 
Crosby,  Nichols  k  Co.,  Boston,  are  its  publishers. 
Charles  S.  Francis  k  Co.,  New-York. 

Wehsteu’s  Quarto  Dictionary. — On  the  cover 
of  the  last  number  of  the  Eclectic,  our  readers  will 
find  ample  commeudatious  from  eminent  men,  of 
tliis  best  of  all  dictionaries  in  the  English  language. 
All  competent  judges  must  pronounce  this  verdict 
in  its  favor.  The  work  is  so  valuable,  so  essential, 
so  indispensable  to  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
our  language  in  the  origin  of  its  words,  roots,  and 
the  very  animus  of  its  spirit  and  meaning,  in  all 
the  literary  and  business  de{>artment8  of  life,  that  to 
praise  U’eftsfer’s  Dictiomry  seems  much  like  at¬ 
tempting  to  praise  the  light  and  genial  influence  of 
the  sun  in  the  heavens  or  the  vital  air  wo  breathe. 
Dr.  Webster  is  the  patriarch  among  lexicographers. 
We  long  knew  him  personally,  only  to  reverence 
him  and  admire  his  great  learning  and  research  in 
the  dep.'Utment  of  l^guage.  (Published  by  G.  k 
C.  Merriam.) 

Sermons  to  the  Churches.  By  Francis  Way- 
land.  Pp.  281.  New-York  :  Sheldon.  Blakeman 
A  Co.  B^toii:  Gould  A  Lincoln.  London:  Trub¬ 
ner  A  Ca  1858. 

The  character  and  talents  of  Dr.  Wayland  as  an 
eminent  divine  and  eloquent  and  forcible  preacher 
are  well  and  widely  known  over  the  country,  and  a 
simple  announcement  of  a  volume  of  sermons  from 
his  pen  is  amply  suffleient  to  all  who  know  him  to 
obtain  and  put  a  copy  of  his  work  in  their  library 
among  its  choice  treasures. 

Spurgeon’s  Gems.  Being  Brilliant  Passages  from 
the  Discourses  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
Pp.  360,  with  an  Index.  New-York:  Sheldon, 
Blakeman  A  Co.  Boston:  Gould  A  Lincoln. 
Richmond:  T.J.  Starke.  1858. 

This  eloquent  preacher  and  very  gifted  man  has 
acquired  a  power  of  language  ai.d  vividness  of  ex¬ 
pression  such  as  few  men  possess.  All  who  have 
read  his  published  discourses  carefully  have  liecn 
impressed  with  the  richness  of  his  diction  and  the 
gems  of  thought  which  have  sparkled  on  his  pages. 
These,  gathered  and  arranged  in  one  volume  os  they 
are,  and  published  by  the  enterprising  House  in 
New-York,  will  bo  very  acoeptable  to  the  numerous 
admirers  of  this  eloquent  author.  We  should  l>e 
glad  at  some  time  to  place  upon  our  pages  some  fine 
specimens. 

The  Use  of  the  Magnet  in  Surgery. — A  young 
man  a  tailor,  named  John  Kenny,  ten  weeks  ago 
broke  a  needle  into  his  hand,  near  the  wrist,  from 
which  he  suffered  so  severely  that  he  was  unable  to 
follow  his  employment  Having  tried  the  skill  of 
several  surgeons  without  receiving  any  relief,  he 
last  week  called  at  a  chemist's  shop  in  Barnsley. 
The  chemist  examined  the  wound,  and  found  that  a 
portion  of  the  needle  was  still  there.  He  applied  a 
magnet  to  it  and  extracted  it  from  the  hand,  and  by 
this 'means  Kenny  received  immediate  relief  Tne 
piece  extracted  was  half  an  inch  in  length. 
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Tiik  Qualities  or  Tobacco. — Dr.  Jnmes  Paxton, 
of  Kugbj,  liaa  sent  tlie  following  circtilur  to  his 
patients;  “The  exceedingly  prevailing  custom  of 
smoking,  and  tho  difl'erent  opinions  u}>un  this  sub* 
ject,  may  justly  suggest  an  inquiry  w’hethcr  tlio 
custom  is  good,  bad,  or  indift'urcnt.  Having  c-are- 
fully  watchwl  the  cflccis  of  tobacco  on  the  human 
constitution,  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  pursuing  tho  in¬ 
quiry  or  furnishing  a  reply.  The  properties  of 
toljacco  are  soothing  to  tho  nerves.  While  a  person 
is  under  its  influence,  he  feels  forgetful  of  past  sor¬ 
rows,  a  freedom  from  anxiet}'  aliout  the  future,  with 
a  gentle  lull  to  all  the  (acuities  ot  body  and  mind — 
simply  from  a  temporary  intoxication.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  desire  created  to  indulge  these  sensa¬ 
tions  until  the  indulgence  in  many  cases  becomes 
excessive.  Such  are  the  results  produced  by  smok¬ 
ing.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  have  fallen  into  this  unnatural  habit. 
Now  wo  might  have  thought  those  remarks  uncalled 
for,  were  tliero  nothing  further  consequent.  But 
otlier  physicians  as  well  as  myself  have  examineil 
the  subject  medically,  and  the  truth  ought  to  be 
told ;  namely,  althougli  tho  smoker  soon  gets  over 
the  disagreeablo  excitement  and  peculiar  sense  of 
giddiness  and  sickness  occasioned  by  his  first  attempt 
at  smoking,  yet  there  follows,  by  insensible  degrei-s, 
a  weakness  of  the  powers  of  the  heart  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  tho  blood.  It  is  a  fact  defterving  earnest 
attention,  that  a  yielding  to  the  acquired  tasto  of 
tobacco  can  not  be  gratified  for  any  length  of  time 
without  manifestly  affecting  tho  health.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  whoso  systems  resist  tho  injury ;  these 
an*  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  which  apply  to 
tho  vital  economy.  The  pale  complexions,  debili¬ 
tated  frames,  and  disordered  digestion  of  young 
men  of  tho  present  day,  attest  the  noxioas  influence 
of  tobacco.  My  design  in  this  communication  is 
chiefly  to  recommend  my  patients  to  avoid  every 
form  of  using  tolaicco.  It  possesses  no  healing  quali¬ 
ties,  nmoves  iior  mitigates  any  disease,  and  neither 
supports  the  body  or  refines  tlie  mind.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  by  burning  it,  the  essential  oil  is  volatilized 
and  inhaled — an  oil  most  injurious,  nay,  when  ad¬ 
ministered  to  animals  by  way  of  experiment,  it 
l)r()vcd  a  deadly  poison.  Many  smokers  express 
doubts  and  misgivings,  and  say :  ‘I  think  smoking 
does  me  no  good.’  These  suspicions  are  just. 
Therefore,  however  tranquillizing  to  the  nerves,  such 
sensjitions  are  too  dearly  purchase<l  when  a  train  of 
bad  ellccts  on  the  con.stitution  are  pitsluced.  I 
assure  you,  both  British  and  foreign  physicians  dis¬ 
approve  of  the  use  of  tolwcco  as  being  subversive 
of  all  the  purely  natural  operations  of  life,  and  as 
impairing  tho  flner  senses  of  tasting,  smelling,  and 
correct  feeling.” — London  Timet. 

Virtue  axd  its  Reward. — At  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Academic  in  Paris,  tho  principal  Montyon 
prize  of  throe  thousand  francs,  for  acts  of  virtue, 
was  l)ostowc'd  on  Fran^oiso  Durand,  of  Apt,  (Vau- 
duse.)  The  Academy,  in  awarding  the  prize,  were 
desirous  of  rewarding  conjugal  devotednees,  that 
attachment  to  family  ties  which  becomes  tightened 
by  misfortune,  and  particularly  that  delicacy  of 
feeling  which  the  acquittal  of  a  husband  could  not 
satisfy,  and  which  could  not  rest  until  his  innocence 
had  b^n  clearly  proven.  Mdme.  Durand,  a  poor 
peasant  woman  struck  by  misfortune,  evinc^  a 
courage  equal  to  the  struggle  which  she  was  called 
upon  to  sustain.  Her  husband  was  accused  of  a 
capital  crime,  and  brought  before  a  Court  of  Assizes, 


where,  although  serious  charges  were  brought 
against  him,  he  was  ac(iuitU‘d  by  a  small  majority. 
Mdme.  Durand,  who  was  convinced  of  his  innoccace, 
never  ceased  to  support  his  courage  while  before  his 
judges,  and  during  the  seven  succeeding  years  she 
devoted  her  incessant  cflbrts  to  the  discovery  and 
prosecution  of  the  real  criminals,  and  at  length  they 
were  condemned,  and  the  complete  innocence  of  her 
husband  proved  to  the  most  skeptical. 

A  Smart  Retort. — The  following  story  respecting 
Lord  Chesterfield,  “  the  pink  of  politeness,”  is  told 
in  tho  J/emoir  of  Ibe  litv  J.  Hodgmm,  M.A.  Lord 
Berkeley  was  once  dining  with  him  in  a  large  party, 
whin  it  was  usual  to  drink  wine  until  they  were 
mellow’.  Berkeley  was  a  plain  blunt  John  Bull, 
and  had,  whether  by  design  or  accident  I  am  not 
told,  shot  one  or  two  game-keepers ;  and  (.'hesterticld, 
under  tho  warmth  of  wine,  said:  “Pray,  my  Lord 
Berkeley,  how  long  is  it  since  you  sliot  a  game- 
keeper  ?”  “  Not  since  you  hanged  your  tutor,  my 
Lord !”  w’as  the  reply.  You  know  that  Lord  (ffiea- 
terfleld  brought  Dr.  Dodd  to  trial,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  hanged. 

Aerial  Navigation. — The  scheme  of  crossing 
the  ocean  with  a  balloon  has  been  proposed  by 
Messrs.  Wise  and  Steiner,  and  each  has  offered  to 
build  an  air-ship  of  tho  requisite  size,  and  make  the 
trip,  but  has  failed  in  getting  a  subscription  of 
twenty  tliousond  dollars  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  La 
Mountain  says  he  will  remain  in  this  city  during 
the  present  winter,  and  build  a  balloon  sixty-five 
feet  in  diameter,  with  an  extensive  (tower  of  five 
tons,  with  which  he  will  cross  the  ocean,  starting 
from  this  city  in  May  next,  and  land  witliin  twenty- 
five  miles  of  any  given  [mint  in  Europe,  lie  has 
discovered  a  principle  which  will  enable  him  to  re¬ 
tain  the  gas  in  his  balloon  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  ho  is  contident  Uiat  tlie  air  can  be  navigated  as 
well  as  water,  and  with  as  little  difficulty.—  Ti-oy 
Times. 

The  Great  Duke’s  Last  Place  of  Repose. — 
Tlio  public  are  now  admitted  to  view  the  sarco[>ha- 
gus  which  contains  the  remains  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  crypt  of  SL  Paul's.  The  material 
was  sought  upon  tho  continent,  but  in  vain ;  and  at 
length  it  was  determined  to  appropriate  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  a  huge  porphyry  boulder,  which  had  lain  for 
ages  u[>on  the  Treffray  estate  at  l.uxalyan,  in  Corn¬ 
wall.  Here,  in  tho  field,  whereon  it  was  found,  the 
intensely  hard  material  was  cut  into  the  form  of  a 
sarcophagus,  and  polished  by  sk-am  (lowcr,  and, 
being  completed,  was  conveyed  to  the  cathedral,  to 
be  deposit^  in  tlie  center  of  tho  ciyptal  chamber 
already  mentioned.  The  color  is  rich  radish  brown, 
with  yellowish  marking;  and  tho  sarcophagus  is 
placed  upon  a  base  of  light  granite,  each  of  the  four 
comers  being  scul[>tur^  witli  a  lion’s  head.  On 
one  side  of  the  sarcophagus  is  inscribed,  “Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellington,”  and  upon  the  op[meite  side, 
“  Bora  May  1,  1769.  Died  Si  pL  14,  1852  and  at 
each  end,  and  upon  a  boes,  is  an  heraldic  cross,  the 
outlines  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the  inscription, 
are  in  gold,  whicli  has  a  rich  effect  In  each  angle 
of  the  chamber  is  a  candelabrum  of  highl3'  (xilishcd 
red  granite,  from  which  rise  jets  of  gas  to  light  tho 
apartment.  The  floor  is  laid  with  Minton's  tilea 
and  the  ap[>earance  of  tlie  tomb  and  the  sepulchral 
chamber,  if  not  sumptuous,  is  grand  and  massive. 
The  tomb  is  stated  to  have  cost  £1100. 
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A  ScBSTirms  roR  Embalming. — On  SaturdRj  i 
there  wan  a  numeroue  aesemblage  at  the  Anatoini*  | 
cal  Theater,  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  of  medical  ! 
and  seieutitic  gentlemen,  and  others  interested  in 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  population,  for  the  pur-  | 
pose  of  receiving  some  explanations  of  a  process 
which  has  been  designated  the  process  Faloony, 
after  the  name  of  the  distinguished  chemist,  M. 
Falcony,  whose  reputation  stands  deservedly  high 
on  the  Continent,  in  connection  with  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  chemical  science.  M.  Falcony  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  bringing  to  perfection  two  processes,  one  tor 
preventing  decomposition  of  the  human  body  after 
death,  and  ot  arresting  it  even  after  it  has  set  in ; 
and  the  other  fur  permanent  preservation,  or,  to  use 
a  more  familiar  expression,  for  embalming  the 
body.  It  is  to  the  former  that  tlie  attention  of  the 
general  public  will  more  particularly  be  directed, 
inasmuch  as,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  nothing 
can  be  of  more  importance  tlian  to  be  put  in  poesee- 
sion  of  the  means,  at  a  moderate  cost,  of  preventing  | 
the  deoompositiou  of  a  body  which  it  is  our  custom  { 
in  England  to  reuin  for  a  fortnight  if  poesible. 
There  are  some  diseases  wbicli  are  the  cause  of 
death,  where  decomposition  sets  in  so  rapidly  that 
the  greatest  danger  often  attends  this  practice; 
and,  in  too  many  instances,  amongst  the  poorer 
classes,  compelled  io  sleep  even  in  the  same  room 
with  the  de^  relative,  numerous  cases  of  infection 
and  fever  have  taken  place.  Now,  this  process  of 
M.  Falcony  fur  the  prevention  of  all  infectious 
gases,  is  simple  and  cleanly  in  its  application.  It 
consist  s  of  a  powder  composed  of  various  chemical 
ounstitueuts,  of  wbiuli  sulphate  of  zinc  is  the  base ; 
and  tliis  being  mixed  with  sawdust  is  placed  under 
and  over  the  corpse,  leaving  the  face  exposed. 
Covered  with  this  dry  preparation  the  body  can  be 
kept  fur  five  or  six  weeks  without  any  apparent 
cliange,  whilst  not  tlie  slightest  exhalation  escapes. 

Mr.  Farrow  was  present  on  Sfaturday,  and  Dr. 
Holden  was  obliging  enough  to  favor  the  gentlemen 
prereiit  with  the  results  of  a  test  to  which  that  pro¬ 
cess  had  been  subjected  at  Bartholomew’s.  On  the 
9th  of  June,  the  remains  of  a  leg  and  foot,  which 
bad  been  amputated  at  the  hospital,  were  deposited 
in  a  box  tilled  with  this  preparation.  The  leg  and 
foot  were  in  an  oflbnsive  condition  of  putrefaction, 
and  in  a  few  days  would  have  liquefled.  On  Satur¬ 
day  the  box  was  brought  into  the  theater  and 
uncovered,  when  all  putrescence  had  ceased  and 
the  flesh  had  become  indurated,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  India  rubber.  Dr.  Holden  further  stated  that 
upon  its  being  put  into  the  preparation,  the  offensive 
smell  ceased  almost  instanianeously.  The  conclu¬ 
sion,  therefore,  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact  is,  that  if 
such  result  can  be  •  obtained  by  the  application  of 
the  process  to  a  body  In  a  high  state  of  putrescence 
and  decomposition,  fhe  same  application,  if  made 
soon  after  death,  and  before  decomposition  begins, 
will  be  even  more  striking  and  efbcacious.  The 
demonstrations  were  highly  satisfactory.  An  ex¬ 
amination  was  afterward^  entered  into  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  embalming,  which  is  performed  by  the  injec¬ 
tion  of  a  liquid,  and  without  the  mutilation  of  the 
body,  bnt  as  the  explanation  of  the  details  of  this 
system  would  be  somewhat  too  technical  for  our 
columns,  we  feel  that  we  shall  be  beet  performing 
our  duty  to  the  public  by  inviting  the  immediate 
and  earnest  attention  of  the  Boaid  of  Health  to 
this  important  practical  disoovery.— loadon  paper, 
Attffuii  3. 


Railway  to  Heaven. — Mr.  White  in  a  recent 
excursion  in  Westmoreland  Co,  England,  says 
there  are  many  Methodists  near  Whitby ;  and  their 
hymns  must  be  curious,  to  judge  from  the  specimens 
given  by  Mr.  White.  Here,  for  instance,  is  nn  ac¬ 
count  of  the  “  Railway  to  Heaven,”  written  in  per¬ 
fect  good  faith : 

Of  truth  divine  the  rails  are  made, 

And  on  the  Rock  of  Ages  laid ; 

The  rails  are  fixed  in  chairs  of  love. 

Firm  as  the  throne  of  God  above. 

About  a  hundred  years  or  so 
Wesley  and  others  said  they’d  go — 

A  carriage  Mercy  did  provide. 

That  Wesley  and  his  friends  might  ride. 

Whitby,  it  appears,  is  a  great  place  for  fossil.o,  and 
especially  fur  ammonites,  which  abound  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  which,  according  to  a  local  tra¬ 
dition,  are  remains  of  snakes  turned  miraculously 
into  stone  by  St.  Hilda. 

Poor  Golosuitii. — Gold.smith  is  again  riding  on 
the  crests  of  tlie  wave,  and  that  tide  which  flows 
I  through  the  memories,  not  less  than  through  the 
{  affairs,  of  men,  is  in  his  case  running  high  and 
strong.  Dignitaries  of  that  Dublin  University,  in 
!  which  he  received  his  education,  and  benchers  of 
that  Temple,  within  the  precincts  of  which  he  laid 
I  his  bones,  are  alike  stirring  in  his  name.  Dublin 
I  proposes  to  erect  a  statue,  and  a  sum  of  money  has 
'  lieen  raised  alrcaily  to  that  end.  The  benchers  of 
;  the  Temple  projiuse  to  erect  some  sort  of  monument 
— form  not  determined.  Oliver  was  buried  in  the 
Temple  church-yard,  and  according  to  Mr.  Cyru.s 
I  Redding,  the  memorial  stone,  which  upw.wfs  of 
half-a-century  ago  marked  the  spot  of  his  grave, 
was  first  broken  during  a  great  fire  hard  by,  and 
then  the  pieces  were  carted  away,  and  all  about  it 
has  been  forgotten.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  what¬ 
ever  is  done  will  be  done  in  good  taste  and  upon 
proper  consideration.  Meanwhile  w’e  are  thankful 
for  the  opportunity  of  recording  progress. — Atlttn- 
ceum. 

Old  Style  in  Modern  Dress.— Almighty  God, 
the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  made  this  earth  of  ours 
in  the  form  of  a  sphere,  not  a  plane.  If  it  been  a 
plane,  the  operation  of  sin,  working  through  the 
passions  of  nations  and  individuals,  would  have 
driven  the  weak  to  the  extreme  brink  of  humanity 
and  hurled  tliem  over  the  precipice,  once  for  all 
But  our  merciful  Father  has  appointed  it  otherwise. 
Our  planet  is  spherical.  It  is  cut  up  on  its  surface 
by  oceans,  sens,  mountains,  rivers — it  is  diversified 
by  latitudes  and  longitudes — it  is  peopled  by  all 
tribes,  tongues,  and  nations,  and  yet  its  inhabitants 
have  been  perpetually  struggling  to  overcome  these 
physical  boundaries,  and  to  hug  each  other  more 
and  more  as  old  acquaintances  of  the  same  original 
and  universal  family  too  long  estranged  and  sepa¬ 
rated. — Extract  from  City  Address  to  the  Telegraph 
Company,  SepL  1. 

M.  PmLARfeTR  Charles,  the  well-known  French 
writer,  is  about  to  publish  a  work  in  English  on  the 
Sonnets  of  Shakspeare;  and  one  of  the  sons  of 
Victor  Hugo  is  employ^  on  a  translation  of  Shak* 
speare's  plays  into  French. 
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IIdmuoldt  tx  IIeiirkw. — A  curious  Hebrew  pub¬ 
lication  ban  just  iaaued  from  the  Berlin  press,  a  bio- 
ftraphy  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  written  in  the 
ancient  tonfrue  of  Moses,  and  destined  to  extend 
the  kiiowledfre  of  the  IBe  and  scientific  labors  of  this 
celebrated  man  in  the  wide  circle  of  the  Rur>Poli8h 
and  AMatic  Jews.  The  full  title  is,  "Alexander  von 
Humboldt :  a  Bioffrsphical  Sketch.  Dedicated  to 
the  Nestor  of  Wisdom  on  his  88th  birthday.  By 
S.  Slominski.”  The  author  is  a  Russian  Israelite, 
who  some  years  afro  invented  a  very  clever  calculat- 
infr  machine,  and  drew  upon  himself,  at  that  time, 
by  his  mathematical  knowledfre,  the  attention  of  the 
celebrated  astronomers  Herren  Bessel  and  Jacoby, 
of  Koniftsberfr.  These  gave  him  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  in  Berlin, 
who,  with  his  accustomed  benevolence,  efi'ectually 
asoisted  the  poor  Jewish  scholar.  The  first  half, 
coTisisting  of  100  pages  of  strong,  correct,  and  flow¬ 
ing  Hebrew,  is  devoted  to  the  life  and  general  re¬ 
view  of  Humboldt’s  works;  whilst  the  second  forms 
a  sketch  of  the  Koatnot,  and  in  which  the  author 
speaks  of  the  double  stars,  and  of  earthly  magnet¬ 
ism,  of  volcanoes,  and  of  the  South-American  Flora, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  one  to  imagine  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  expressions  worthy  of 
clothing  the  “ideas  of  this  great  Western  .sage." 
The  author,  who  had  transmitted  the  fnanuscript  of 
h’s  work  to  Humboldt  as  a  tribute  of  homage  on  bia 
88th  birthday,  received  from  him  the  following  cha¬ 
racteristic  riply : 

“Honored  Herr  Slominski ;  I  owe  you  a  thou¬ 
sand  apologies  fur  so  long  delaying  my  thanks  for 
the  honor  you  have  been  pleasied  to  confer  upon 
me  The  unquiet  condition  in  which  I  live,  in  this 
age  of  social  and  political  excitement,  can  scarcely 
plead  my  excuse.  A  recommendation  from  two  re¬ 
nowned,  and  to  mo  personally  so  dear  friends  as 
Bessel  and  Jacoby,  leaves  a  lasting  impression.  A 
stranger,  alas !  to  Hebrew  literature,  but  from  my 
earliest  youth  Intimately  connected  with  the  noblest 
of  your  co-religionists,  and  a  warm  and  persevering 
advocate  for  their  numerous  and  unjustly  withheld 
rights,  I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me.  The  testimony  of  a  learned 
Oriental  linguist,  the  celebrated  and  highly  learned 
Dr.  Michael  Sacks,  (one  of  the  Rabbis  of  the  Berlin 
Jewish  congregation,)  leads  me  to  prize  still  more 
highly  this  distinction.  It  is  almost  a  comfort  to  him 
who  is  the  object  of  the  praises  not  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  original  language.  After  next  Tuesday  I 
shall  again  reside  during  a  few  weeks  in  Berlin,  and 
at  that  time,  if  you,  Herr  Slominski,  have  not  yet 
returned  to  Warsaw,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you 
daily  in  Berlin  between  one  and  two  o’clock,  and 
personally  renew  the  expressions  of  my  high  esteem 
lor  your  noble,  prompt,  and  learned  efforts. 

“Tours,  with  high  esteem, 

“ALEXAHDEH  von  IICMnOLDT." 


Thi  importation  of  rags  into  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  paper-making  is  a  great  deal  moie 
extensive  than  most  people  would  imagine.  During 
the  year  18C7  America  imported  44  682.080ib8., 
valued  at  $1,448,125,  and  making  60,461  bales; 
36,591  bales  were  from  Italy,  and  more  than  one 
third  are  entirely  linen,  the  rest  being  a  mixture  of 
linen  and  cotton.  About  2000  bales  were  also  im¬ 
ported  from  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 
France  prohibits  the  exp<irtaiiou  of  rags,  and  so  does 
Rome;  the  few  which  America  gels  from  Ancona — 
a  Roman  province — being  by  special  permission  on 
payment  of  large  fees.  Prussia  and  Gurmany  gen¬ 
erally  impose  so  high  an  export  duty  on  rags  as  to 
stop  the  trade  entiiely.  The  exports  from  Alexau- 
dria  and  Smyrna  are  chiefly  collected  in  Asia  Minor 
by  agents  having  license  from  the  Government,  and 
the  domestic  demand  must  be  supplied  before  any 
can  be  exported.  It  is  the  same  with  Trieste, 
where  only  the  surplus  is  allowed  to  come  away. 
The  Trieste  rags  are  collected  all  over  Hungary. 

Mungo  Park. — A  relic  of  Mungo  Park's  travels 
in  Africa  has  been  discovered  by  Lieut.  Glover,  of 
Baikie’s  West  Coast  Expedition.  The  incident  is 
thus  related  by  the  Cojk  Litermy  Magazine:  “Lieut. 
Glover,  one  of  the  officers  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Baikie,  Ims  stumbled  u]x)n  a  valuable  relic 
of  Mungo  Park,  and  has  of  course  secured  it.  I’uss- 
ing  through  a- native  village  near  the  scene  of  Park’s 
melancholy  death,  an  old  man  accosted  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  and  showeil  him  a  book  which  had  for  years 
bet'n  in  his  possesiioii.  It  was  a  volume  of  loga¬ 
rithms,  with  Mungo  Park’s  name,  and  autographic 
notes  and  memorand.'i.  1  he  possessor  offered  it  to 
Mr.  Glover  for  200,000  cowries.  Inestimable  as 
the  prize  was,  the  price  demanded  was  enormoas, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  pay  it.  After  some  con¬ 
sideration  the  Lieutenant  took  from  his  pocket  a 
clasp-knife,  and  a.«ikcd  the  native  what  ho  thought  of 
that.  This  was  too  tempting  a  bait  to  be  refused ;  the 
native  joyfully  took  the  knife,  and  the  Lieutenant 
still  more  joyfblly  secured  his  valuable  memento  of 
the  distinguished  African  traveler.” 

The  Hebrew. — The  word  Hehreto  signifies  Trana- 
fluvianus,  He  that  eometh  from  the  other  side,  namely, 
of  the  river  Euphrates,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  given  to  Abraham  on  his  arrival  in  Canaan. 
Tlie  word  Palestine  signifies  the  Land  of  the  Emi¬ 
grant.  How  prophetically  symbolic  are  the  names 
Hdn-ew  and  Palestine  t  They  both  indicate  that  not 
one  man  alone  was  to  be  a  wandering  Jew,  but  that 
every  Jew  was  condemned  to  ho  more  or  less  an 
exile  and  n  pilgrim.  Perpetually  is  the  Israelite  a 
man  that  eometh  ft-om  the  other  side  far  far  off,  and 
every'  land  that  his  foot  toucheth  is  to  him  the  Land 
of  the  Emigrant,  where  he  hath  no  continuing  place 
of  abode,  llis  doom  is  tragical :  let  us  weep  over  it. 


Franklin  and  ms  Lightning. — At  the  comer  of 
Fourth  and  Arch  streets,  Philadelphia,  is  an  old 
cemetery,  and  there  lie  buried  the  remains  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  and  his  wife.  A  plain  flat  slab,  with 
the  simple  inscription  of  the  names  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  his  wife  Deborah,  marks  the  spot 
Directly  over  this  grave  runs  a  telegraph  wire, 
acroes  which  the  lightning,  which  Franklin  first  con¬ 
trolled,  is  constantly  flashing  communications  of  in¬ 
telligence,  noting  daily  the  progress  of  events  and 
incidents  of  consequence  in  the  world. 


Tub  French  Academy  lias  decided  that  none  of 
the  essays  sent  in  for  the  prize  offered  by  it  for  the 
best  essay  on  tlie  “  Literary  Movement  before  the 
time  of  Coraeille  and  Pascal,”  are  of  sufiicient  merit 
to  obtain  the  prize,  and  that  consequently  the  com¬ 
petition  shall  remain  open. 

Tub  Emperor  of  the  French  has  given  orders  for 
the  collection  and  publication  of  the  numerous  manu¬ 
scripts,  left  behind  and  scattered  throughout  If'ranoe, 
of  tlie  great  military  engineer,  Vauban. 
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Crokkr. — The  following  verses  are  enfrraved  on 
the  red  granite  slab  in  West  Moulsey  ciiurcliyard 
wliicli  Covers  the  late  Mr.  Crukcr's  remains,  and  the 
remains  removed  from  Wimbledon  of  his  only  child, 
S})eucer  Perceval  Croker,  who  died  when  a  boy 
three  years  old : 

“  Oh !  pity  us  who  lost  when  Spencer  died 

Our  child,  our  hojie,  our  pleasure,  and  our  pride! 

In  him  we  saw,  or  fancied,  all  such  youth 

Could  show  of  talents,  tenderness,  and  truth ; 

And  hoped  to  other  eyes  his  ripened  powers 

Would  keep  the  promise  they  had  made  to  ours ; 

But  (rod  a  different  better  growth  has  given — 

The  seed  he  planted  here  now  blooms  in  heaven.” 

Mr.  Rnui'ND  Yates,  in  his  paper  called  The 
Town  Talk,  says; 

Mr.  Thackeray  is  forty-six  years  old,  though  from 
the  silvery  whiteness  of  his  hair  he  appears  some¬ 
what  older.  He  is  very  tall,  standing  upwards  of 
six  feet  two  inches,  and  as  he  walks  erect  his 
height  makes  him  conspicuous  in  every  assembly. 
His  tace  is  bloodless,  and  not  particularly  expres¬ 
sive,  but  remarkable  for  the  fracture  of  the  bridge 
of  the  none,  the  result  of  an  accident  in  youth.  He 
wears  a  small  gray  whisker,  but  otherwise  is  clean 
shaven.  No  one  meeting  him  could  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  him  a  gentleman  ;  his  bearing  is  cold  and 
uninviting,  his  style  of  conversation  either  openlv 
cynical,  or  affectedly  good-natured  atal  benevolent ; 
his  ionJtommie  is  forced,  his  wit  biting,  bis  pride 
easily  touebed;  but  bis  appearance  is  invariably 
that  of  the  cool,  saaue,  well-bred  gentleman,  who, 
whatever  may  be  rankling  witliin,  suffers  no  surface- 
display  of  his  emotion. 

JiDDAH,  THE  Scene  or  the  late  Massacre. — 
Djidda,  or  Jiddali,  is  the  port  of  Mecca,  and  one  of 
the  diief  entrep6ti  fur  foreign  commerce  in  Arabia. 
Resident  population,  according  to  All  Bey,  60u0 ; 
but  this  number  is  often  very  much  increased  by 
the  influx  of  strangers.  The  inhabitants  are  nearly 
all  fureiguers,  or  settlers  from  other  parts  of  Arabia, 
the  only  natives  being  a  few  sheriff  families  attached 
exclusively  to  the  officers  of  religion  and  law.  It 
is  one  of  the  holy  places  of  Mohammedanism,  and 
its  sanctity  is  increased  by  ibe  neighborhood  of  the 
reputed  tomb  ol  Kve,  a  rude  atone  structure,  about 
twu  miles  to  the  north.  The  caravans  to  Mecca 
start  daily,  and  those  to  Medina  every  forty  or  fifty 
days.  Twice,  at  least,  in  every  year  Djidda  is  in¬ 
undated  with  inhabitants,  namely,  on  tlie  arrival  of 
the  Indian  fleet,  (about  May,)  when  merchants  from 
all  quarters  pour  in  to  purchase  at  the  first  liand ; 
and  during  tlie  hadj,  when  pilgrims  come  from  all 
the  African  ports  in  vast  numbers. — McCulloch. 

A  Lion  i.v  the  Path. — As  the  diligence  which 
plies  between  Guelma  and  Bona,  in  Africa,  was  a 
few  nights  ago  proceeding  along  the  road,  near  the 
village  of  Penthievre,  the  horses  all  at  once  ivared 
up,  and  refhsed  to  advance;  and  the  driver  per¬ 
ceived  a  gigantic  lion  seated  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  He  at  once  informed  the  passengers,  and 
they  all  manifested  the  greatest  consternation ;  but 
at  his  suggestion  they  lighted  chemical  matches, 
and  burned  paper.  The  light  of  the  moon  wa^ 
however,  so  strong  that  it  paralyzed  the  giare  of  the 
flames,  and  they  produced  no  effect  on  the  lion. 
The  consternation  of  the  passengers  was  on  the 
increase,  when  the  animal  relieved  them  by  walk¬ 
ing  slowly  tkWtj.—GaUgnani'a  Mesaenger. 


A  French  Flying  Machine. — The  Emperor  has 
Just  made  a  present  of  50<Mlf.  to  a  private  in  the  line 
who  asserts  he  has  discovered  a  solution  for  the 
great  problem  in  aeronautics  —  the  art  of  flying. 
He  has  invented  a  kind  of  air-ship,  consisting  of  a 
platform  of  silk  stretched  over  wlialebone,  to  be 
propelled  by  two  gigantic  wings  of  the  same  male- 
rial,  placed  on  each  aide.  The  aerial  navigator  is 
to  be  suspended  at  a  distance  of  about  four  feet 
from  the  platform,  while  bis  feet  rest  on  pedals,  by 
means  of  which  the  wings  are  set  in  motion,  while 
his  arms  rest  on  a  lever  which  imparts  to  the  plat¬ 
form  the  direction  he  chooses  to  give  it.  Only  a 
model  of  this  machine  has  yet  b^n  constructed, 
and  it  appears  to  work  well.  Thanks  to  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  munificence,  it  is  now  about  to  be  construct¬ 
ed  on  a  large  scale. — Paris  Correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Ile^d. 

Wonderful  Achievement.  —  M.  Garvani,  a 
French  machinist,  has  perfected  his  aerial  ship  at  a 
cost  of  20U  000  francs,  and  made  a  voyage  to  Al¬ 
giers,  Africa,  and  back  with  it — a  distance  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles  from  the  starting-point.  The  aver¬ 
age  speed  was  almost  one  hundr^  miles  an  hour, 
the  voyage  occupying  eighteen  hours.  M.  Garvani 
is  to  make  tlie  attempt  from  Havre  to  the  city  of 
New-York  as  soon  as  he  has  further  tested  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  invention  by  a  few  short  trips  over  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  neighboring  provinces. 

The  Bussian  Disaster  at  Astrakhan. — Tbeinost 
important  bit  of  continental  intelligence  just  dikved 
is  the  total  destruction  by  explosion  of  a  powder 
magazine  of  the  city  and  seaport  of  Astrakhan,  on 
tne  Caspian.  It  amounts  to  a  RuHiau  disaster  al¬ 
most  equalling  the  downfall  of  Sebastopol  At  As¬ 
trakhan  for  years  an  arsenal  of  enormous  resources 
bad  been  in  progress,  intended  as  the  basis  of  im¬ 
mense  operations  against  Persia,  Bokhara,  and  the 
whole  Asiatic  continent.  Steamers  of  every  caliber 
had  their  starting-pouit  here,  and  the  Wolga  con¬ 
veyed  stores  to  this  depot  from  every  province  of 
the  empire.  To  judge  of  the  warlike  paraphernalia 
piled  up  here  for  ulterior  purposes,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  state  that  the  magazine  which  blew  up  the 
place,  and  killed  half  the  inhabitants,  ctmtained 
COOO  ponds — that  is  tojsay,  nearly  200,000  pounds 
— of  gunpowder.  It  was  the  very  busiest  season  of 
the  year  for  the  navigation  of  that  inland  sea,  and 
the  loes  of  shipping  is  fearful. — Paris  Letter,  August 
31. 

One  of  the  semi-official  morning  papers  says  that 
it  is  authorized  to  state,  in  answer  to  those  periodicals 
that  have  denounced  the  introduction  into  Spain  of 
auti-Catbolic  books  and  pamphlets,  that  any  persons 
found  guilty  of  these  attempts  to  pervert  the  habits 
and  cr^  of  the  Spanish  nation  will  be  punished  as 
the  law  directs — that  is,  with  hard  labor  for  life. 
The  publications  alluded  to  are  said  to  be  smuggled 
into  Spain  from  Gibraltar. 

The  Medical  Times  says  that  the  300th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Jena  Univenrity  baa  just  gone  off 
with  groat  eddU  The  young  Roval  couple  of  Prussia 
presented  three  marble  busts  of  Hegel,  Fichte,  and 
Schelling. 

Count  de  Montalembert  is  writing  a  new  work 
on  England  and  Protestantism,  to  appear  towards 
the  be^nning  of  wmter. 


